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BOOK IV. 

Of the reign of King Jamei ITy f 

1 AM now to prosecute this work, ^wd^tor^w the i685. 
relatioii o!f an inglorious and utip^o^^ojls/feijgn, J^J^JZ 
that was begun with great advantages r'biifrJJiese ***w»*^^- 
were so poorly managed, and so ill improved;' that >nf'orH>ui 
bad designs were ill laid, and worse conducted ; and 
aU came, in conclusion, under one of the strangest 
catastrophes that is in any history. A great king, 
with strong armies and mighty fleets, a vast trea- 
sure and powerful allies, fell all at once: and his 
whole strength, like. a spider's web, was so irre- 
coverably broken with a touch, that he was never ^ 
able to retrieve, what for want both of judgment 
and heart he threw up in a day. Such an unex-618 
pected revolution deserves to be well opened : I wiU 
do it as folly as I can. But, having been beyond 
sea almost all this reign, many small particulars, 
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8 THE ;HIST0RY OF THE REIGN 

1685. that may well deserve to be remembered, may have 
escaped me : yet as I had good opportunities to be 
well informed, I will pass over nothing that seems 
of any importance to the opening such great and 
unusual transactions. I will endeavour to watch 
over my pen with more than ordinary caution, that 
I may let no sharpness, from any ill usage I my self 
met with, any way possess my thoughts, or bias my 
mind : on the contrary, the sad fate of this unfor- 
tunate prince will make me the more tender in not 
aggravating the errors of his reign. As to my own 
particular, I will remember how much I was once 
in his favour,. and how highly I was obliged to him. 
And as I must let his designs and miscarriages be 
seen, so I will open things as frilly as I can, that it 
may appe»*5ip;.Vhohi we ought to lay the chief load 
of tl^efti^r^y^hicli indeed ought to be chiefly charged 
^..•/xp'*h& religi^\ and on those who had the manage- 



^ A*n9 a^,m\;l)lw«on the arbi- 
trariiSef!B9\&r*Ms own nature, 
witn*»om^ disposition to cruel- 
ty. It has been said, that this 
temper of his inclined him to 
popery, as stron^y as his con- 
victions, and that the protestant 
religion was, in this country at 
least, according to his opinion, 
the source, of faction and rebel- 
lion, and What tuined his father. 
' He loved and aimed at absolute 
power, and believed that no- 
thing could introduce and sup- 
port It but the catholic reUgion, 
as the Romanists call theirs; 
^nd this increased his zeal for 
it, aiid that zeal increased his 
disposition to arbitrary power : 
so that in truths his religion 
and his politics were partly the 



cause of each other, and indeed 
they cannot easily be separated. 
The protestant faith is founded 
upon inquiry and knowl^ge, 
the popish upon submission and 
ignorance. And nothing leads 
ipore to slavery in the state, 
than blind obedience in matters 
of religion; as nothing tends 
more to civil liberty, than that 
spirit of free inquiry, which is 
the life of protestantism. So 
that king James*s system was 
consistent enough in itself; but 
he either was mistaken in the 
application of it to this coun- 
try, or wanted skill to conduct 
it. This last did, undoubtedly, 
prempitate his ruin ; but how 
far the other was true or not, 
(that he was mistaken m fats 



OF KING JAMES II. 8 

ment of his conscience, his priests, and his Italian \Gs5. 
queen ; which last had hitherto acted a popular part 
with great artifice and skill, but came now to take 
off the mask, and to discover her self. 

This prince was much neglected in his childhood. The king's 

•t • .-I . 1 •■■■•ni* first educa- 

dunng the time he was under his fathers care.tioD. 
The parliament, getting him into their hands, put 
him under the earl of Northumberland's govern- 
ment, who, as the duke himself told me, treated 
him wifli great respect, and a very tender regard. 
When he escaped out of their hands, by the means 
of colonel Bamfield, his father writ to him a letter 
in cipher, concluding in these plain words. Do this 
as you expect the blessing of your hyoing father. 
This was sent to William duke of Hamilton, but 
came after he had made his escape/.;;4abd.so I found 
it among his papers: and I gave it to the.*duke of 
York in the year 1674. He said tO;lrnfe,.lie b^eved 

general design^) is a matter of time, h^ wouy/]nft?i^ b^ii' tod^ :. 

more difficulty. Happily for well abfe io^jiaYe.! established 

these nations, the age produced that part of lii8'*^cqrfc.r; The 

a prince formed and circum- high principles in gblreehment 

stanced as the prince of Orange which the clei^ professed, 

was,and that the then state of £u- would certainly have carried 

rope made his enterprise for us them so far with him, and they 

to be critical for them who dread- large numbers of church lay- 

ed the power of France. With men of the same high notions, 

this, it was not unhappy too for He would have had besides all 

this country, that the introduc- his courtiers, and the expectants 

tion of popery was the chief to be such, and in all probabi- 

part of the king*s scheme. That lity in this he would have had 

engaged the clergy and the body his army too. By this force he 

of the church laity against him ; might, for a, time, at least, have 

but if he had not made it a suppressed the civil rights of 

quarrel of religion, and had de- his people^ and subdued the 

signed only to nnjce his power true protestant spirit of liberty, 

absolute, (which he was much (that has always been the best 

inclined to,) it was as much to guard of the other,) and only 

be feiared, that, considering the suffered the name and shadow 

state of ibe kingdom at that of it to remain. O. 

B 2 



4 THE HISTORY OF THE REIGN 

1685. he had his father's cipher among his papers, and 
that he would try to decipher the letter : but I be- 
lieve he never did it. I told him I was confident, 
that as the letter was writ when his escape was un- 
der consideration, so it contained an order to go to 
the queen, and to be obedient to her in all things, 
except in matters of religion. The king appointed 
sir John Berkeley, afterwards lord Berkeley, to be 
his governor. It was a strange choice, if it was not 
that, in such a want of men who stuck to the king 
619 as was then, there were few capable in any sort of 
such a trust. Berkeley was bold and insolent, and 
seemed to lean to popery : he was certainly very ar- 
bitrary, both in his temper and notions. The queen 
took such a particular care of this prince, that he 
was soon piSsen^d to have more of her favour than 
either '6^}ii^*two brothers : arid she was so set on 
^ .,;^;ilalaTlg4JlJos^^*15^1es, hoping that to save a soul would 
'^•Covek (tmi)l^ifu3e of sins^ that it is not to be 
dou¥t^d:*i>i^/slie used more than ordinary arts to 
dra^*'Kifii over to her religion. Yet, as he himself 
told me, he stood out against her practices. 
He learned During his Stay iu France he made some cam- 

war under 

Turenne. paigns uudcr Mr. de Turenne, who took him so par- 
ticularly under his care, that he instructed him in 
all that he undertook, and shewed him the reasons 
of every thing he did so minutely, that he had 
great advantages by being foraaed under the greatest 
general of the age. Turenne was so much taken 
with his application, and the heat that he shewed, 
that he recommended him out of measure. He said 
often of him. There was the greatest prince, and like 
to be the best general of his time. This raised his 
character so much, that the king. was not a little 
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eclipsed by him. Yet he quickly ran into amours i685. 
and vice. And that by degrees wore out any cou- 
rage that had appeared in his youth. And in the 
end of his life he came to lose the reputation of a 
brave man and a good captain so entirely, that ei- 
ther he was never that which flatterers gave out 
concerning him, or his age and affairs wrought a 
very unusual change on him. 

He seemed to follow his mother's maxims all the 
while he was beyond sea. He was the head of a 
party that was formed in the king's small court 
against lord Clarendon. And it was believed that 
his applications to lord Clarendon's daughter were 
made at first on design to dishonour his family, 
though she had the address to turn it another way. 

After his brother's restoration, he applied himself He wu 
much to the marine, in which he arrived at great En'^iwd? 
skill, and brought the fleet so entirely into his de- 
pendance, that even after he laid down the com- 
mand he was still the master of our whole sea force. 
He had now for these last three years directed all 
our counsels with so absolute an authority, that the 
king seemed to have left the government wholly in 
his hands : only the unlooked-for bringing in the 
duke of Monmouth put him under no small appre- 
hensions, that at some time or other the king might 
slip out of his hands : now that fear was over. 

The king was dead : and so all the court went 620 
immediately and paid their duty to him. Orders ^^^^ 
were presently given for proclaiming him king. It^*°«- 
was a heavy solemnity : few tears were shed for the 
former, nor were there any shouts of joy for the 
present king. A dead silence, but without any dis* 

b3 



6 THE HISTORY OF THE REIGN 

i685. order or tumult, followed it through the streets ^ 
' "When the privy counsellors came back from the pro- 

clamation, and waited on the new king, he made a 
short speech to them ; which it seems was weU con- 
sidered, and much liked by him, for he repeated it 
to his parliament, and upon several other occasions. 
His firet He began with an expostulation for the iU cha- 
racter that had been entertained of him. He told 
them, in very positive words, that h6 would never 
depart from any branch of his prerogative : but with 
that he promised, that he would maintain the liberty 
and property of the subject. He expressed his good 
opinion of the church of England, as a friend to 
monarchy. Therefore, he said, he would defend and 
maintain the church, and would preserve the go- 
vernment in church and state, as it was established 
by law. 
well re- This spccch was soon printed, and gave great 

***^ ' content to those who believed that he would stick 
to the promises made in it. And those few who 
did not believe it, yet durst not seem to doubt of it. 
The pulpits of England were full of it, and of 

^ This is so far from the history of his own life. See 
truth, that the death of no also sir John Reresby*s Me- 
prince was ever so universally moirs, p. 107. And with re- 
lamented; especially by the spect to the new king, Dr. 
common pe|ople, who had en- Welwood, whom no one can 
joyed more ease and plenty suspect of partiality towards 
during bis reign, than ever they him, for he is known to have 
had done before, or expected answered one of th.e king*s de- 
after. D. (The truth of this clarations after his dethrone- 
latter account of the sorrow ment^ says in his Memoirs, p. 
occasioned by the death of 154. "All the former animosi- 
Ch^rles, is confirmed by CoUey " ties seemed to be forgotten 
Gibber, the poet laureat, who '' amidst the loud acclamations 
was no friend of the house of <' of his people on his accession 
Stuart, in the banning of the " to the throne.**) 
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thanksgivings for it It Was magnified as a security 1685. 
far greater than any that laws could give. The 
common phrase was, We have now the" word of a 
king", and a word never yet broken. 

Upon this a new set of addresses went round AddniM 
England, in which the highest commendations thatblm.^ 
flattery could invent were given to the late king ; 
and assurances of loyalty and fidelity were renewed 
to the king, in terms that shewed there were no 
jealousies nor fears left. The university of Oxford 
in their address promised to obey the king without 
limitations or restrictions. The king's promise, 
passed for a thing so sacred, that they were looked 
on as ill bred that put in their address, our religion 
established by law ; which looked like a tie on the 
king to maintain it : whereas the style of the more 
courtly was to put all our security upon the king's 
promise. The clergy of London added a word to 
this in their address, our religion established by 
laWy dearer to us than our lives. Hiis had such 
an insinuation in it, as made it very unacceptable. 
Some followed their pattern. But this was marked 621 
to be remembered against those that used so me- 
nacing a form. 

All employments were ended of course with the 
life of the former king. But the kin^ continued all 
in their places : only the posts in the household were 
given to those who had served the king, while he 
was duke of York. The marquis of Halifax had 
reason to look on himself as in ill terms with the 
king : so in a private audience he made the best ex- 
cuses he could for his conduct of late. The king 
diverted the discourse; and said, he would forget 
every thing that was past, except his behaviour 

B 4 
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1665. in the business of the exclusion. The king also 
added, that he would expect no other service of him 
The earl than what was consistent with law. He prepared 
Chester him for the exaltation of the earl of Rochester. He 
tourer. Said, he had served him well, and had suffered on 
his account, and therefore he would now shew fa- 
vour to him : and the next day he declared him lord 
treasurer. His brother the earl of Clarendon was^ 
made lord privy seal : and the marquis of Halifax 
was made lord president of the council. The earl 
of Sunderland was looked on as a man lost at court : 
and so was lord Grodolphin. But the former of these 
insinuated himself so into the queen's confidence, 
that he was, beyond all people's expectation, not 
only maintamed in his posts, but grew into great 
degrees of favour. 
The earl The quccu was made to consider the earl of Ro- 
lan/ui*'" Chester as a person that would be in the interest of 
the king's daughters, and united to the church 
party. So shie saw it was necessary to have one in 
a high post, who should depend wholly on her, and 
be entirely hers. And the earl of Sunderland was 
the only person capable of that. The earl of Ro- 
chester did upon his advancement become so violent 
and boisterous, that the whole court joined to sup- 
port the earl of Sunderland, as the proper balance to 
the other. Lord Godolphin was put in a great post 
in the queen's household ^. 

^ He was made lord cham- was mani^ed by the countess 
berlain to the queen, and more of Lichfield :) notwithstanding 
esteemed and trusted by her Mr. Cesar of Hartfordshire 
than any man in England, was sent to the tower for say- 
After the revolution, he kept a ing so in the house of coa* 
constant correspondence with mons, in the reign of queen 
her to his dying day: (which Ann. D. 



favour. 
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But before the earl of Rochester had the white iG85. 
staff, the court engaged the lord Godolphin, and thecuttomi 
other lords of the treasury, to send orders to thej^^*|^*^|* 
commissioners of the custcMns to continue to levy the 8*»«^ '*^- 
customs, though the act that granted them to the 
late king was only for his life, and so was now de- 
termined with it. It is known how much this mat- 
ter was contested in king Charles the first's time, 
and what had passed upon it. The legal method '^ 
was to have made entries, and to have taken bonds 
for those duties, to be paid when the parliament 622 
should meet, and renew the grant. Yet the king 
declared, that he would levy the customs, and not 
stay for the new grant. But, though this did not 
agree well with the king^s promise of maintaining 
liberty and property, yet it was said in excuse for it, 
that, if the customs should not be levied in this in- 
terval, great importations would be made, and the 
markets would be so stocked, that this would very 
much spoil the king's customs °. But in answer to 
this it was said again, entries were to be made, and 
bonds taken, to be sued when the act granting them 
should pass. Endeavours were used with some of 
the merchants to refiise to pay those duties, and to 
dispute the matter in Westminster hall: but iy>ne 
would venture on so bold a thing. He who should 
begin any such opposition would probably be ruined 

^ The least illegal and the plea, *Hhat the merchants, who 

only justifiable, he should have ** had their warehouses full of 

said. O. (It was the proposal " goods, for which custom had 

of lord keeper North, whilst " been paid, would be under- 

the other which was adopted ** ipid in all the markets by 

was suggested by Jeflferies. See '* those who now should pay 

North's Life of the Lord Keep- ** no duties." Vol. i. Hist, of 

er, p. 255.) Great Britain, p. 428.) 

' (Macpherson adds to this 
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1665. by it : so none would run that hazard. The earl of 



Rochester got this to be done before he came into 
the treasury : so he pretended, that he only held oa. 
m the course that was begun by others. 

The additional excise had been given to the late 
king only for life. But there was a clause in the 
act that empowered the treasury to make a farm of 
it for three years, without adding a limiting clause, 
in case it should be so long due. And it was thought 
a great stretch of the clause, to make a fraudulent 
fium, by which it should continue to be levied three 
years after it was determined, according to the letter 
and intendment of the act. A farm was now brought 
out^ as made during the king's life, though it was 
well known that no such farm had been made ; for 
it was mdde after his death, but a false date was 
put to it. This matter seemed doubtful. It was 
laid before the judges. And they all, except two, 
were of opinion that it was good in law. So two 
proclamaticHis were ordered, the one for levying the 
customs, and the other for the excise. 

These came out in the first week of the reign, 
and gave a Qielancholy prospect. Such beginnings 
did not pronuse well, and raised just fears in the 
minds of those who considered the consequences of 
such proceedings. They saw, that by violence and 
fraud duties were now to be levied without law* 
But all people were under the power of fear or flat- 
tery to such a degree, that none durst complain, and 
few would venture to talk of those matters. 
Sdn'w^o Persons of all ranks went in such crowds to pay 
^?ewho their duty to the king, that it was not easy to ad- 
fprtheex- mit them all. Most of the whigs that were ad- 
g23niitted were received coldly at best. Some were 
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sharply reproached for their past behaviour. Others ifiw* 
were denied access. The king began likewise to 
say, that he would not be served as his brother had 
been : he would have all about him serve him with* 
out reserve, and go thorough in his busmess. Many 
were amazed to see such steps made at first. The 
second Sunday after he came to the throne, he, to 
the ^rprise of the whole court, went openly to 
mass, and sent Caryl to Rome with letters to the 
pope, but without a character. 

In one thing only the king seemed to comply He seemed 
with the genius of the nation, though it proved in eqma tenu 
the end to be only a shew. He seemed resolved jj^^^^ 
not to be governed by French counsels, but to act^*"«?- 
in an equality with that haughty monarch in all 
things. And, as he entertained all the other foreign 
ministers with assurances that he would maintain 
the balance of Europe with a more steady hand 
than had been done formerly; so, when he sent over 
the lord Churchil to the court of France with the 
notice of his brother's death, he ordered him to ob- 
serve exactly the ceremony and state with which he 
was received, that he might treat him, who should 
be sent over with the compliment in return to that, 
in the same manner. And this he observed very 
punctually, when the marshal de Lorge came over. 
This was set about by the courtiers as a sign of an- 
other spirit, that mighj; be looked for in a reign so ~ 
begun. And this made some impression on the 
court of France, and put them to a stand. But, 
not long after this, the French king said to the duke 
of Villeroy, (who told it to young Rouvigny, now 
earl of Galway, from whom I had it,) that the king 
of England, after all the high things given out in 
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}6B5. his name» was willing to take his money, as well as 

" his brother had done ^. 

The king did also give out, that he would live in 
a particular confidence with the prince of Orange, 
and the States of Holland. And, because Chud- 
leigh, the envoy there, had openly broken with the 
prince, (for he not only waited no more on him, but 
acted openly against him ; and once in the Vorhaut 
had affronted him^ while he was driving the princess 
upon the snow in a trainau, according to the Ger- 
' man manner, and pretending they were masked, and 
that he did not know them, had ordered his coach- 
man to keep his way, as they were coming towards 
the place where he drove ^ ;) the king recalled him, 
and sent Shelton in his room, who was the haugh* 
tiest, but withal the Weakest man, that he could 
have found out. He talked out all secrets, and 
624 made himself the scorn of all HoUand. The court- 
iers now said every where, that we had a martial 



^ (From the now ascertained 
fact of James's receiving money 
from France, the truth of the 
anecdote here related cannot, 
as Mr. Fox observes, be doubt- 
ed. See Fox's Hist, of the 
Reign of James U. p. 106.) 

sApretty parenthesis. S. (See 
before, p. 594; but D'Orleans, 
in his History of the Revolu- 
tions in England, which vras 
written, according to lord Bo- 
lingbroke in his Dissertation on 
Parties, p. 28. on materials fur- 
nished him by James U. gives 
the following account of the 
difference between the prince of 
Orange and Chudleigh : '' The 
** prince of Orange still did the 
*^ duke of Monmouth much ho- 



'* nour, and ordered his troops 
** to salute him at reviews when 
** he happened to be present. 
*' The king (Charles) had for- 
** bid it to those he had in the 
*' service of the States, by Mr. 
** Chudley, then minister at the 
** Ha^ue, which the prince took 
** so ill, that he was in a pas- 
** sion with Chudley, who had 
" given those orders to the 
" officers, without acquainting 
** him, and threatened him, 
** lifting up his hand. The 
** minister complained^ to his 
" master, who was ^o highly 
** offended at it, that he for- 
** bad him seeing the prince.** 
p. 276. Compare p. 576 of 
Burnet's History.) 
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prince who loved gloiy, who would bring France i6S5. 
into as humble a dependance on us, as we had been 
formerly on that court. 

The king did, some days after his coming to the The king's 
crown, promise the queen and his priests, that heSe."*^ 
would see Mrs. Sidley no more, by whom he had 
some children. And he spoke openly against lewd- 
ness, and expressed. a detestation of drunkenness. 
He sat many hours a day about business with the 
council, the treasury, and the admiralty. It was 
upon this said, that now we should have a reign of 
action and business, and not of sloth and luxury, as 
the last was. Mrs. Sidley had lodgings in White- 
hall: orders were sent to her to leave them. This 
was done to mortify her ; for [as she was naturally 
bold and insolent] she pretended that she should 
now govern as absolutely as the duchess of Ports- 
mouth had done: yet the king still continued a 
secret commerce with her. And thus he began his 
reign with some fair appearances. A long and 
great frost had so shut up the Dutch ports, that for 
some weeks they had no letters from England : at 
last the news of the king's sickness and death, and 
of the beginnings of the new reign, came to them 
all at once. 

The first difficulty the prince of Orange was in, The prince 
was with relation to the duke of Monmouth. HeLntawaj 
knew the king would immediately, after the first of *m^! 
compliments were over, ask him to dismiss him, if «"««**>• 
not to deliver him up. And as it was no way de- 
cent for him to break with the king upon such a 
point, so he knew the states would never bear it. 
He thought it better to dismiss him immediately, as 
of himself* The duke of Monmouth seenied sur- 
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T685. prised at this. Yet at parting he made great pro- 
^ testations both to the prince and princess of an in- 
violable fidelity to their interests. So he retired to 
Brussels, where he knew he could be suflFered to 
stay no longer than till a return should come from 
Spain, upon the notice of king Charles's death, and 
the declarations that the king was making of main- 
taining the balance of Europe. The duke wss upon 
that thinking to go to Vienna, or to some court in 
Germany. But those about him studied to inflame 
him both against the king and the prince of Orange. 
They told him, the prince by casting him off had 
cancelled all former obligations, and set him tree 
from than : he was now to look to himself: and in- 
stead of wandering about as a vagabond, he was to 
set himself to deliver his country, and to raise hi3 
g25 party and his friends, who were now like tp be used 
very ill for their adhering to him and to his in- 
terest. 
Some in They sent one over to England to try m^n's 
h^^'t piilses, and to see if it was yet a proper time to 
m^efor ^lake an attempt. Wildman, Charlton, and some 
others, went about trying if men were in a disposi- 
tion to encourage an invasion. They talked of this 
in so remote a way of speculation, that though one 
could not but see What lay at bottom, yet they did 
not run into treasonable discourse. I was in general 
sounded by them: yet nothing was proposed that 
ran me into any danger from concealing it. I did 
not think fears and dangers, nor some illegal acts in 
the administration, could justify an insurrection, as 
lawful in itsdf : and I was confident an insurrection 
undertaken on such grounds wouM be so ill se- 
conded, and so weakly supported, that it would not 
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only come to nothing, but it would precipitate our i685. 
ruin. Therefore I did all I could to divert all per- 
sons with whom I had any credit from engaging in 
such designs. These were for some time carried on 
in the dark. The king, after he had put his affairs 
in a method, resolved to hasten his coronation, and 
to have it performed with great magnificence : and 
for some we^s he was so entirely possessed with 
the preparations for that solemnity, that all business 
was laid aside, and nothing but ceremony was 
thought on. 

At the same time a parlktment was summoned : stnnge 
and all arts were used to manage elections so, that elections of 
the king should have a parliament to his mind. ^'''**°'*°^ 



Complaints came up from all the parts of England 
of the injustice and vicdence used in elections, be- 
yond what had ever been practised in former times. 
And this was so universal over the whole nation, 
that no comer of it was neglected. In the new 
charters that had been granted, the election of the 
members was taken out of the hands of the inhabit- 
ants, and restrained to the corporation men, all 
those being left out who were not acceptable at 
court. In siHne boroughs they could not find a 
number of men to be depended on : so the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen were made the corporation-men : 
and, in some of these, persons of other counties, not 
80 much as known in the borough, were named. 
This was practised in the most avowed manner in 
Cornwall by the earl of Bath ; who to secure him- 
self the groom of the stole's place, which he held all 
king Charles's time, put the officers of the guards 
names in almost all the charters of that county; 626 
which sending up forty-four members, they were 
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iQ65. for most part so chosen, that the king was sure of 
their votes on all occasions. 

These methods were so successful over England, 
that when the elections were all returned, the king 
said, there were not above forty members, but such 
as he himself wished for. They were neither men 
of parts nor estates ^ : so there was no hope left, 
either of working on their understandings, or of 
making them see their interest, in not giving the 
king all at once. Most of them were furious and 
violent, and seemed resolved to recommend them- 
selves to the king by putting every thing in his 
power, and by ruining all those who had been for the 
exclusion. Some few had designed to give the king 
the revenue only from three years to three years '. 
The earl of Rochester told me, that was what he 
looked for, though the post he was in made it nqt 
so proper for him to move in it. But there was no 
prospect of any strength in opposing any thing that 
the king should ask of them. 

^ That was not so, for al- his Remarks. Examine what 
though very bad practices were the bishop himself rdates after- 
used m the elections, yet the re- wards at p. 667. concerning the 
turns shew, they were in general conduct of these gentlemen, 
men of fashion and fortune in and the candid character given 
the countries they were chosen of them by the continuator of 

.for, but most of them indeed Rapin*s History of England, 

very high tories. O. (Bevill See also Echard^s Hist, of Eng- 

Higgons says, that in regard to land, p. 1056. and bis Hbt. of 

their estates and circumstances, the Revolution, p. 630.) 
he must refer the reader to the * Might not these persons 

printed list, supposing him to have suggested the giving of 

. know the gentlemen of fortune king William the principal re- 

. and quality in the respective venues but from year to year ? 

counties of England; and adds, which subsisted for some time, 

that they were both good sub- much to the dissatis&ction of 

. jects and good patriots ; the last the king. See vol. ii. pp. 1 2, 

shown by their being afterwards ' 13,14. O. 
dissolved in anger, p. 301. of 



p«r^ 
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This gave all thmking men a melancholy pro- i6S5. 
spect. £]qgland now seemed lost, unless someE^,p„,. 
happ7 accident should save it. AU people saw thej^^"*" 
way for packing a parliament now laid open^. A^^*"*"*- 
new set of charters and corporation-men, if those 
now n^med should not continue to be still as com^o ' 
pliant as they were at present, was a certain re- 
medy, to which recourse might be easily had. The 
boroughs of England saw their privileges now 
wrested out of their hands, and that their elections, 
which had made them so considerable before, were 
hereafter to be made as the court should direct : so 
that from henceforth little regard would be had to 
them ; and the usual practices in courting, or rather 
in corruptmg theipi, would be no longer pursued. 
Thus all people were alarmed : but few durst speak 
out, or complain openly. Only the duke of Mon- 
mouth's agents made great use of this to inflame their 
party. It was said, here was a parliament to meet, that 
was not the choice and r^resentative of the nation, 
and theref(»*e was no parliament. So they upon 
this possessed all people with dreadful apprehensions 
that a blow was now given to the constitution, 
which could not be remedied but by an insurrection. 
It Was resolved to bring up petitions against some 
elections, that were so indecently managed, that it 
seemed scarce possible to excuse them: but these ^ 
were to be judged by a majority of men, who knew 
their own elections to be so faulty, that to secure 
themselves they would justify the rest: and fair 627 
dealing was not to be expected from those, who 
wiere so deeply engaged in the like injui^ce. 

All that was offered on the other hand to lay 
> Just our case sit t^ queen's death. S. 

VOL. III. C 
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ies6. those fears, which so ill an appearance did raise, 
was, that it was probable the king would go into 
measures against France. All the offers of submis- 
sion possible were made him by l^ain, the emphre, 
and the States ^. 
The prince The king had begun with the prince of Orange 
submits in upon a hard point. He was not satisfied with his 
trthekin|. dismissing the duke of Monmouth, but wrote to 
him to break all those officers who had waited on 
him while he was in Holland. In this th^ had 
only followed the prince's example : so it was hard 
'to punish them for that which he himself had en- 
couraged. They had indeed shewed their affections 
to him so evidently, that the king wrote to the prince, 
that he could not trust to him, nor depend on his 
friendship, as long as such men served under him. 
This was of a hard digestion. Yet, since the break- 
ing them could be easily made up by employing them 
afterwards, and by continuing their appointments 
to them, the prince complied in this likewise. And 
the king was so well pleased with it, that when bi- 

^ This was a crisis that might concurreuce of incidenls to pro- 
have jviade this Gountry as great duce all this : but the fenuly 
in Europeyor greater, than it had was not made to govern this 
been in any age, and put the country. A false policy run 

' king at jiie head of all foreign through their four reigns, and 

transactions, to have engaged they either did not know, or did 

^ in them more or less, as it suited not know how to make use of, 

either <his interest or his ho- the true genius and greatness 

. nour: and .had he but have of their people. The British 

kept his religion to his own nation, in its freedom, may be. 

' practice of it,' and governed by . the "first power of Europe; ahd 

parliaments, he would have been a king who shews them be 

the happiest and greatest king means their interest only, be 

at the same time, both at home the best obeyed. When they see 

and abroad, that jthis nation . him their king, tbey 2wiU/be his 

bad almost ever seen. There subjects. O. 
never happened before such a 
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shcrp Turner complauied of some tbings relating to iCss. 
the prince and princess, and proposed rougher me- 
thods, the king told him, it was absolutely necessary 
that liie prince and he should continue in good cw- 
respondence. Of this Turner gave an account to 
tiie other bishops, and told them very solemnly, that 
the church would be in no hazard during the pre- 
sent reign ; but that they must take care to secure 
themselves against the prince of Orange, otherwise 
they would be in great danger. 

The submission of the i»ince and the States to 
the king n)ade scNme fancy that this would overr 
^me him. All people concluded, that it would 
soon appear, whether bigotry oc a desire of glory 
was the prevailing passion; since if he did not 
^rike in with an alliance that was then iM*(gected 
against France, it might be concluded that he was 
resolved to deliver himself up to his priests, and to 
sacrifice all to thdbr end^. The season of the year 
made it to be hoped, that the first ses^on of parlia- 
ment would be so. short, that much could not be 
done in i^, but that when the reyenue should be 
giranted, other meters ixdght be puit o^* to a winter 
session. So that, if the parliament should not delir 
yer up the nation in a h^it all at once, but should 
leave half their work to another session, they might 
come under some management,* and either see the 628 
interest of the nation in general, or their own in 
particular ; and so manage their favours to the court 
in such a manner as to make themselves necessary, 
and not to give away too much at once, but be spar- 
ing in their bounty ; which they had learned so well 
in king Charles's time, that it was to be hoped they 
would soon fall into it, if they made not too much 

c 2 
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i<;85. haste at their first setting out. So it was resolved 

^ Hot to put them on too hastily in their first ses^n 

to judge of any election, but to keep that matter 

-entire for some time, till they should break into 

parties. 

The king The coronation was set for St. George's day. 

was crown- - 

ed. Turner was ordered to preach the sermon: and 

both Idng and queen resolved to have all done in 
the protestant form, and to assist in all the prayers : 
only the king would not receive the sacrament, 
whidi is always a part of the ceremony. In this 
certainly his priests dispensed with him, and he had 
such senses given him of the oath, that he either 
took it as a sin with a resolution not to keep it, or 
he had a reserved meaning in hi$ own mind. The 
crown was not well fitted for the king's head: it 
came down too far, and covered the upper part pf 
his face. The canopy carried over him did also 
break. Some other smaller things happened that 
were looked on as ill omens : and his son by Mrs. 
Sidley died that day K The queen with the peer- 
esses made a more gracefiil figure. The best thing 
in Turner's sermon was, that he set forth that part 
of Constantius Chlorus's history very handsomely, in 
which he tried who would be true to their religion, 

' At the coronation of the discerned it, change counte* 
present king, (George the se- nanpe and turn pale. I was 
con d,) and the queen, the dean then in an upper gallery of the 
of Westminster, (bishop Brad- church, just over the place 
ford,) who was then old and where this part of the ceremo- 
very feeble, in bringing the nial was performed. The au- 
crown from the communion ta- thor should not have taken no- 
ble,, tottered with it in coming tice of these superstitious ob* 
down the steps, and had much servations upon accidents that 
ado to save it from falling ; upon may happen alike to all. O. 
which I saw the queen, who 
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and reckoned that those would be faithfidlest to ^^s. 



himself who were truest to their God. 

I must now say somewhat concerning my self. ' ^««t <>«* 
At this time I went out of England* Upon king 
Charles's death, I had desired leave to come, and 
pay my duty to the king by the marquis of Halifax, 
The king would not see me. So, since I was at 
that time in no sort of employment, not so much as 
allowed to preach any whwe, I resolved to go 
abroad. I saw we were like to fall into great con- 
fusion; and wa:^ either to be rescued, in a way 
that I could not approve of, by the duke of Mon- 
mouth's means, or to be delivered up by a meeting 
that had the face and name of a parliament. I 
thought the bei^t thing for me was to go out of the 
way. The king approved of this, and consented to 
my going : but still refused to see me. So I was to 
go beyond sea» as to a voluntary exile. This gave 
me great credit with all the malecontents : and 1 629 
made the best use of it I could. I spoke very ear- 
nestly to the lord de la Meer, to Mrs. Hambden ""; 
and such others as I could meet with, who I feared 
might be drawn in by the agents of the duke of 
Monmouth. The king had not yet done that which 
would justify extreme counsels. Araw rebellion would 
be soon crushed^ and give a colour for keeping up a 
standing army, or for bringing over a force from 
Prance. I perceived, many thought the constitu- 
tion was so broken into by the elections of the house 
of commons, that they were disposed to put all to 
hazard. Yet most people thought the crisis was not 
so near, as it proved to be. 

"> (Mr. Hambden.) 
c3 
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i685» The deliberations in Holland^ among the English 



Argiiede- and Scotch that fled thither, came to ripen faster 
ilSSte^ than was expected. Lord Argite had been quiet 
scotuod. ^ygj. sju^^ tjjg disappointment in the year eighty- 
three. He had lived for most part in Frizelaad, 
but came oft to Amsterdam, and met with the rest 
of his countrymen that lay concealed there: the 
chief of whom were the lord Melvill, sir Patrick 
Hume, and sir John Cochran. [The first of these, 
(Melvill,) was a fearful and mean-spirited man, a 
zealous presbyterian, but more zealous in preserving 
his person and estate. Hume was a hot and eager 
man, full of passion and resentment, and instead of 
ihinding the business then in hand, he was always 
fbrming schenfies about the modelling of matters, 
^hen they should prevail ; in which he was so ear^ 
liest, that he fell into perpetual disputes and quar* 
rels about it : Cochran was more tractable.] With 
these lord Argile communicated all the advices that 
were sent him. He went on still with his first pro- 
ject. He said, he wanted only a sum of money to 
buy arms, aiid reckoned, that as soon as he was fur- 
nished with these, he might venture on Scotland. 
He resolved to go to his own country, where he 
hoped he could bring five thousand men tc^ether. 
And he reckoned that the western and soutiiem 
counties were under such apprehensions, that with- 
out laying of matters, or having correspondence 
among them, they would all at once come about 
him, when he had gathered a good force together in 
his owii country. There was a rich widow in Aju- 
sterdam, who was full of zeal : so she, hearing at 
what his designs stuck, sent to him, and furnished 
him with ten thousand pounds. With this money 
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he bou^t a stock of arms and ammuoitioii, wjhich i^^« 
was very dexta*ously mani^ed hy one that traded - 

to Venice, as intended for the service of that lepub* 
lie. All was performed with great secrecy, and put 
on board". They had sharp debates among them 
about the course they were to hold. He was for 
sailing round Scotland to his own country. Hume 
was for the shorter passage : the other was a l<mg 
navigation^ and subject to great accidents. Argile 
said, the fastnesses of his own country made that to 
be the safer place to gather men together. He pre-* 
sumed so far on his own power, and on his manage* 
ment hitherto^ that he took much upon him: so 630 
that the rest were often on the point of breaking 
with him. 

The duke of Monmouth came secretly to them* The duke 
and made up all their quarrels. He would willr mouth" 
Ingly have gone with them himself: but Argile didln'uf-timed 
not o£fer him the command : on the contrary he 
pressed him to make an impression on England at 
the same time. This was not possible: for' the 
duke of Monmouth had yet made no. iH*eparations; 
So he was hurried into a fatal undertaking, before 
things were in any sort ready for it He had he&Et 
indeed much pressed to the same thing by Wade, 
Ferguson, and some others about him, but chiefly 
by the lord Grey, and the lady Wentworth, who 
followed him to Brussells desperately in love with 
him. And both he and she came to fancy, that he 
being married to his duchess while he was indeed of 

» It is said, in lord Grey*s pounds on this occasion. See 

papers before mentioned, that that paper for the whole of 

the fiunotis Mr. Lock, then in this enterprise, by Monmouth 

Holland, advanced a thousand and Argyle. O. 

' c 4 
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1685. the age of consent, but not capable of a ^ee one, 

the marriage was null : so they lived together : and 

she had heated both herself and him with such ^n- 
thusiastical conceits, that they fancied what they 
did was approved of God. With this small council 
he took his measures. Fletcher"^, a Scotch gentle- 
man of great parts, and many virtues, but a most 
violent republican, and extravagantly passionate, did 
not like Argile's scheme : so he resolved to run for- 
tunes with the duke of Monmouth. He told me, 
that all the English among them were still pressing 
the duke of Monmouth to venture. They said, all 
the west of England would come about him, as 
soon as he appeared, as they had done five or six 
years ago. They reckoned there would be no fight- 
ing, but that the guards, and others who adhered to 
the king, would n^elt to nothing before him. They 
fencied, the city of London would be in such a dis- 
position to revolt, that if he should laiid in the west 
the king would be in great perplexity. He could 
not have two armies : and his fear of tumults near 
his person would oblige him to keep such a force 
about him, that he would not be able to send any 
against him. So they reckoned he would have time 
to form an army, and in a little while be in a con- 
dition to seek out the king, and fight him on equal 
terms. 

This appeared a mad and desperate undertaking 

o He of Salton, so well next day for any body's being 
known afterwards in Scotland of an opinion that he was of 
and England. O. He was himself the night before, but 
very brave, and a man of great very constant in his dislikes, of 
integrity, but had strange chi- bishop Burnet, whom he always 
merical notions of govern- spoke of with the utmost con- 
men t, which were so unsettled, tempt, D. 
that he would be very angry 
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io the duke erf Sfoninoutb Mniself; He knew whdt lOss. 

a weak body a rabUe was, and how nnable to deal 

with troops long trained. He had neither inonej 
nor officers, and no encouragement from the men of 
estates and interest in the country* It seemed too 
early yet to venture. It was the throwing away all 
his hopes in one day. Fletcher, how vehemently 
soever he was set on the design in general, yet saw 
nothing in this scheme that gave any hopes : so he 
argued much against it. And he said to me, tiiiett 
the duke of Monmouth was pushed on to it against 
his own sense and reason : but he^ could not refuse 63 
to hazard his person, when others were so forward. 
hard Grey said, that Henry the seventh landed 
with a smaller number, and succeeded. Fletcher ' 
answered, he was sure of several of the nobilityr 
who were little {ninces in those days P; Ferguson, 

p Fletcher toM me he had Maq>herson*8 Extractt from tiie 

good grounds to suspect that Lifeof Eing.Ja(me9»p.i47»iti8 

the prince of Orange underhand stated, that Bentinck, the prince 

encouraged the expedition^ with of Orange's anibassador, though 

desigQ to ruin the duke of he . found that. Moawoutl^ had 

Monmouth. D. (Sir JohpDal- said nothing of his master, was 

lymple, wtio has published this never quiet till Moil^mouth'9 

note of lord Dartmouth's, in the head was 6ff. That piany peo^ 

second volume of his Memoirs, pie in those times considered 

p. 137, observes, that the au- the prince, who was in their 

thority is high^ because that estimation Mohmoilth's rind ^ 

Fletcher was in a situation to the crown of England, to be ea- 

know, and was incapable of ger for the immediate possession 

lying. P'Orleans, in his Revo- of it, even daring tke reigns of 

lutions of Bi^land, p. 276, re- both his uncles, is certain; but 

lates, that certain proofs of the that the opinion was well 

intelligence kept up between founded, depeuds prmcipally 

Bentinck, th^. prince's ambas- on the authority of D'Avaux's 

sador, and Monmouth, were Negotiations, year 1679, &c. 

found by Skelton, who succeed- What his intentions were, when 

ed Chudleigh as minister at he finally determined on his ex- 

the Hague, in the duke of pedition to this country, can- 

Monmouth*s house. And in not reasonably be doubted, and 
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1686. in his csftbtliastiGal waj, said, it was a gdod 



cau&e^ and tfaat God would oM leave theiii un* 
less they left hifii. And thoi^h the duke of Moft- 
mouth's GOuvse of life gave him na great reason t^ 
hope that Gt)d woidd appear signally for him, yet 
even he came to talk enthussastieaily cm the subject. 
But Argile^ g^g* and the promise he had made c^ 
comii^ to Gn^aud with aU possible haste, had so 
fixed him, tlmt» dil further ddibei'ations being laiil 
aside> he pawned a ptarcel of Jewels, and bought up 
amis; aiid they w^« put aboard a ship fedghtdl 
. for Spaki« 
Th€8e de- King Jamcs was so intent upon the jiomp of hia 
^mLdon coronation^ thi^ for some weeks more unportani 
"^^^ matters were not thoU^t on. Both Argile and 
MMiHMMith'jl people ware so true to tli^in, that wh^ 
tidag was discovered by: any of them. Yet scone 
days after Argile had sailed, the king knew of it : 
for the n^ht before I left Lcmdon, the earl of Arran 
came to me, and told me, the king had an advertise- 
ment of it that very day. I saw it was fit for me ta 
make haste : otherwise I might have been seized on, 
if it had been only to put the affront on me, of being 
suspected df holding correspondence with traitors. 
AjgWe Argile had a very prosperous voyage. He sent 

Scotland, out a boat at Orkney to get intelligence, and to take 
prisonei^. This had no other effect, but that it gave 
intelligence where he was : and the wind chopping, 
he was obliged to sail away, and leave his men to 
mercy. The winds were very favourable, and turned 
as his occasions required : so that in a very few days 

is perhaps actually implied in declaratioD> where he proitiises 
one of the clauses of his famous to send home his foreign troops.) 
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he arrived in Atgilediire. Hie iiiinmderstMidi]ig& i08S« 
between him and Hume grew very hogh ; for he car- 
ried all things with an air of authority, that was not 
easy to those who were setting up for liberty. At 
his landing he found, that the eaiiy notice the coun* 
dl had of his designs had spdiled his whole scheme ; 
for they had brought in all the gentlemen of hia 
country to Edenbui^h, whidi saved them, though 
it helped on his ruin. Yet he got above five and 
twenty hundred men to come to him. If with these 632 
he had immediately gone over to the western coun** 
ties of Air and Renfrew, he tnight have given thfe go^ 
vemment much trouble. But he lingered too long, 
hoping stiU to have brou^t more of his Highlanders 
together. He reckoned these were sure to him, and 
would obey him blindfold : whereas, if he had gone 
out of his own countiy with a small force, thosle who 
might have cdme in to his assistance might also have 
disputed his authority : and he could not bear con-* 
tradiction. Much tiine was by this means lost : and 
all the ooiintty was summoned to oome out against 
Mm. At last he crossed an aim ci the sea, and 
landed in the isle of Bute ; whdre he spent twelve 
days more, till he had eat up that iskmd^ pretending 
still that he hoped to be joined by more of his High<*> 
landers. 

He had left his arms in a castle, with such a guard Bat wm de. 
as he could spare : but they were routed by a party ukt*." 
of the king's forces. And with this he lost both 
heart and hope. And then, apprehending that all 
was gone^ he put himsdf in a disguise, and had al« 
most escaped : but he was taken. A body of gentle- 
men that had followed hiiki stood betta* to it, and 
forced their way through : so that the greater part 
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1685. rf them esdaped. Same of these were taked : the 

chief of them were Sur John Gochnm, AaoflFe^ and 

Rumboldi Theisie two last were Englishmeii : but I 
knew not upon what motive it was, that they chose 
rather to rah fortunes with Ai^e^ than wiUi the 
duke of Monmouth. Thus was this rebellion brought 
to a speedy end, with the effusion of very little blood; 
Nor was there much sJied in the way of justice ; tor 
it was considered, that the Highlanders were under 
such ties by their tenures, that it was somewhat ex- 
cusable in them to follow their lord. Most of the 
gentlemen were brought in by order of council to 
Edenbuigh, which preserved them. One of those 
that were with Argile, by a great presence of mind, 
got to Carlile, where he called for post horses, and 
said^ he was sent by the general to carry the good 
news by word of mouth to the king. And so he got 
to London : and there he found a way to get beyond 



Aigiie'tex- Argile was brought in to Edenburgh. He ex- 
ecu ion. pjigggg J ^y^jj a^ cheerful calm under all his misfor- 
tunes. He justified all he had done : fin* he said, he 
was unjustly attainted : that had dissolved his alle- 
giance : so it was justice to himself and his family, 
to endeavour to recover what was so wrongfully 
taken fi*om him. He also thought, that no allegiance 
was due to the king, till he had taken the oath 
688 which the law prescribed to be taken by our kings 
at their coronation, or the receipt of their princely 
dignity. He desired that Mr. Charteris might be 
ordered to attend upon him; which was granted. 
When he came to him, he told him he was satisfied 
in conscience with the lawfulness of what he had 
done, and therefore desired he would not disturb him 
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with any discourse on that sulgect. The other, after 1685: 
he had UM him his sense of the matter, comi^ied 
easily with this. So all that remained was to prepare 
him to die, in which he expressed an unshaken firm- 
ness. The duke of Queensbury examined him in 
private. He said, he had not laid his business with 
any in Scotland. He had only found credit with a 
person that lent him money ; upon which he had 
trusted, perhaps too much, to the diq)ositions of the 
people, sharpened by their administration. When 
the day of his execution came, Mr. Charteris hap- 
pened to come to him as he was ending dinner : he 
said to him pleasantly, Serb t>enientibus ossa. He 
prayed often with him, and by himself, and went to 
the scaffold with great serenity. He had complained 
of the duke of Monmouth much, for delaying his 
coming so long after him, and for assuming the name 
of king ; both which, he said, were contrary to thdr 
agreement at parting. Thus he died, pitied by all. 
His death, behig pursuant to the sentence passed 
three years before, of which mention was made, was 
looked on as no better than murder. - But his con* 
duct in this matter was made up of so many errors, 
that it appeared he was not made for designs of this 
kind. 

Ailoffe had a mind to prevent the course of jus- 
tice, and having got a penknife into his hands gave 
himsdf several stabs. And thinking he was cer- 
tainly a dead man, he cried out, and said, now he 
defied his enemies. Yet he had not pierced his 
guts : so his wounds were not niortal. And, it be- 
ing believed that he could make great discoveries, he 
was brought up to London. ^^^^^^ ^ 

Rumbold was he that dwelt in Rye-house, where hm death 

denied the 
Rye-plot. 
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less, it was pffeteoded the plot was laid fm murdering the 
late and |;he present king. He denied the trut3i of 
tibat conspiracy. He owned, he thought the jHince 
WAS as much tied to the pec^le, as the people were 
to the prince ; and that, when a king departed from 
the legal measures of government, the people had a 
right to assert their liberties, and to restrain him. 
He did not deny, but that he had heard many pro- 
positions at West's chambers about killing the two 
brothers,, and upon that he had said, it could have 
634 been easily executed near his house; upon which 
some discourse had followed, how it might ha:re been 
managed. But, he said, it was only talk, and that 
nothing was either laid, or so much as resolved on. 
He said, he was not for a commonwealth, but for 
kingly government according to the laws of Eng* 
land : but he did not think that the king had his au^ 
thority by any divine right, which he expressed in 
rough \mt significant words. He said, he did not 
believe that God had made the greater part of man- 
kind with saddles on their backs, and bridles in their 
moiiths, and some few booted and spurred to ride 
the rest. 

Cochran had a rich father, the earl of Dundonald : 
and he offered the priests 5,000/. to save his son. 
They wanted a stock of money for managing their 
designs : so they interposed so effectually, that the 
bargain was made. But, to cover it, Codiran pe- 
titioned the council that he might be sent to the 
king ; for he had some secrets of great importance, 
which were not fit to be communicated to any but to 
the king himself. He was upon that brought up to 
London : and, after he had been for some time in 
private with the king, the matters he had discovered 
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ware said to be of such importance, that in oonsi* i^l85. 
deration of that the king pardoned him. It was^ 
said, he had discovered all their negodations with 
the elector of Brandenbnig and the prince of Orange. 
But this was a pretence only given out to conceal 
the bargain ; for the prince told me, he had never 
once «een him. The secret erf this came to be known 
soon aftar. 

When Ailoffe was tM-ougbt up to London, the king 
examined him, but could draw nothing from him, 
but one ^vere repartee. He bdng sullen, and re- 
fusing to dis(X)ver any thing, the king said to him ; 
Mr. Ailofife, you know it is in my power to pardon 
you ; thCTefore say that which may deserve it. It 
ws£s said that he answered, that though it was in his 
power, yet it was not in his nature to pardon. He 
was nephew to the old earl of Clarendcm by max^ 
ri^e ; for Ailofie's aunt was his first wife, but she 
had no chfldren. It was thought, that the nearness 
of his relation to the king's children might have 
moved him to pardon him, which would have been 
the most effectual confutation of his bc4d repartee : 
but he suffered with the rest«. 



Immediately after Argile'^ exeoition, a paidiament a i 
was held in Scotland^ Upon king Charles's death, ScoUuid. 
the marquis df Queensbory, soon after made a duke, 
and the earl of Perth, came to ooiurt. The duke 

'I As thebishop has stated tiie a thing to a king he expected 

<C98e« he he^d no reliction to ^he to live under. D. (He did npit 

kin£*s children ; but Ailoffe*s expect to live under him ; and 

having stabbed himself at first, he appears to have uttered, if 

and the insolence of what the the story is true, what ;he was 

bishop calls a bold repartee, in- firmly assured of, either from his 

dines me to believe, he was re- own knowledge of the king's 

solved not to aoe^t of a par- disposition, or by what he had 

don; for certainly no man in hefird of it from others.) 
his senses would have said such 
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ia85. of Queeaisbury told^ the king, that if he had any 
^^tJ^Qughts of changing the established religion, he 
epfiiid not make any one step with him in that mat- 
ter. The king seemed to receive this very kindly 
fronn him ; and assured him, he had no such inten- 
tion, but that he would have a parliament called, to 
,w:tuch he should go his commissioner,, and give all 
possible assurances in the matter of religion, and get 
the revenue to be settled, and such other laws to be 
passed as might be necessary for the common safety. 
.The duke of Queensbury pressed the earl of Perth 
to ^peak in the same strain to the king. But, though 
3^e pretended to be stiU a protestant, yet he could 
not prevail on him to speak in so positive a style. I 
liad not then left London : so the duke sent me word 
of this,' and seemed so fully satisfied with it, that he 
thought all would be safe. So he prepared instruc- 
tions by which both the revenue and the king's au- 
thority were to be carried very high. He has often 
since that; time told me, that the king made those 
promises to him in so frank and hearty a manner, 
that he concluded it was impossible for him to be 
acting a part. Therefore he always believed, that the 
priests gave him leave to promise every thing, and 
that he did it very sincerely ; bnt that afterwards 
they pretended, they had a power to dissolve the 
obligation of all oaths and promises ; since nothing 
could be more open and free than his way of ex- 
pressing himself was, though afterwards he had no 
sort of regard to any of the promises he then made. 
The test had been the king's own act while he was 
in Scotland. So he thought, the putting that on all 
persons would be the most acceptable method, as 
well as the most effectual, for securing the protestant 
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religiofn. Thei*efcre He pl*opas^d an instruction oUig- i6B5. 
teg an peo{]fk to take the test, not only to qualify 
th^n for pul^lic employments, but that all those to 
Wh(Mn the council "should tender it should be bound 
to take it under the pain of treason : and this was 
granted. • He abo* projected many other severe laws, 
that left an arbitrary power in the privy councils 
And,' as he was naturaQy violent and imperious in 
his own temper, so he saw the king's inclinations to 
those methods, and hoped to have recommended 
himiielf effectuaBy, by being instrumental in setting 
up an abs(dute and despotic form of government. 
B»t he found afterwards how he had deceived him- 
self, in thinkiilg that toy thing, but the delivering up 
Wsr religion, could be acceptaMe long. And he saw, 
after he had prepared a cruel scheme of government, 
other men were trusted with the management of it : 686 
«nd it had almost proved fatal to himself. 

The pal'liaftitot of Scotland sat not long. No op* Granted lUi 
petition was made. The duke of Queensbury gave king desired. 
very full assurances in the point of refigfon, that the 
Idtig would never alter it, but would niaintain it, as 
k VTBB e^ablii^d by law. And in confirmation of 
tbefti he proposed that act enjoining the test, Whidh 
wA^ 5pnssfed, and was looked on as a full security; 
tfeMig^ it was very pr6bable, that ^1 the m^ that 
the council would make of this di^creftonal power 
lodged with them, would be only to tender the test 
to those that niight scruple it Oii other accounts, but 
that it Would be offered to none of the church of 
Rome. In return for this, the parliament gave the 
king for life all the revenue that had been given to 
iSi htothcr: wind with that some additional taxes 
were given. 

VOL. III. D 
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1685. Other severe laws were also passed. By one of 
Severe laws t^^se an inquisition was upon the matter set up. All 
were passed. pgj.gQng wcrc required, under the pain of treason, to 
answer to all such questions as should be put to them 
by the privy council. This put all men under great 
apprehensions, since upon this act an inquisition 
might have been grafted, as soon as the king jieased. 
Another act was only in one particular case : but it 
was a cr3ring one, and so deserves to be remembered. 
When Carstairs was put to the torture, and came 
to capitulate in order to the making a discovery, he 
got a promise from the council, that no use should 
be made of his deposition against any person what- 
soever. He in his deposition said somewhat that 
brought sir Hugh Campbell and his son under the 
guilt of treason, who had been taken up in London 
two years before, and were kept in prison all this 
while. The earl of Melfort got the promise of his 
estate, which was about 1000/. a year, as soon as 
he should be convicted of high treason. So an act 
was brought in, which was to last only six weeks ; 
and enacted, that if within that time any of the 
privy council would depose that any man was proved 
to be guilty of high treason, he should upon such a 
proof be attainted. Upon which, ds soon as the act 
was passed, four of the privy council stood up, and 
affirmed that the Campbells were proved by Carstairs's 
deposition to be guilty. Upon this both father and 
son were brought to the bar, to see what they had ta 
sayi why the sentence should not be executed. The 
old gentleman, then near eighty, seeing the ruin of bis 
family was determined, and that he was condemned 
637 in so unusual a manner, took courage, and said, the 
oppression they had been ujider had driven them 
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tQ despair, and made them think how they might i685. 



secure their lives and fortunes: upon this he went 
to London, and had some meetings with BaiUie, and 
others : that one was sent to Scotland to hinder all 
risings: that an oath of secrecy was indeed offered, 
but was never taken upon all this. So it was pre- 
tended, he had confessed the crime, and by a shew of 
mercy they were p^doned: but the earl of Melfort 
possessed himself of their' estate. The old gentleman 
died soon after. And very probably his death was 
hastened by his Idng and rigorous imprisonment, and 
this unexampled conclusion of it ; which was so uni- 
versally condemned, that when the news of it was 
writ to foreign parts, it was not easy to inake peo- 
ple believe it pc^sible^ 

But now the sitting of the pai'liament of England 9**«» con- 
came on. And, as a preparation to it. Gates was perjury, 
convicted of perjury, upOn the evidence of the wit- 
nesses from St. Omar's, who had been brought over 
before to discredit his testimony. Now juries were 
so prepared, as to believe more easily than formerly. 
So he was condemned to have his priestly habit 
taken from him^ to be a prisoner for life, to be set on 
the pillory in all the public places of the city, and 
ever after that to be set on the pillory four times a 
year, and to be whipt by the common hangman from and cnwUy 
AlSgate to Newgate one day, and the next from"^ *^" 
Newgate to Tyburn ; which was executed with so 
much rigour, that his back seemed to be all over 
fiead. This was thought too little if he was guilty, 
and too much if innocent, and was illegal in all the 
parts of it : for as the secular court could not order 
the ecclesiastical habit to be taken from him, so to 
condemn a man to a perpetual imprisonment was not 

D 2 
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1685. in the power of the court: and the iextr^me rigour 
of sybch Whii^ing was without a precedent. Yet he, 
who was an original in all things, bore this with a 
constancy that amazed all those who saw it. So 
that this treatment did rather raise his reputation 
than sdtik it. 
S."^'^^ And, that I may join thmgs of the same sort to^ 
geUier, though they were transacted at some distance 
of tinie, Dangerfield, anothar of the witnesses in the 
popish plot, ^was also found guiky of perjury, wad 
had the same punishment ^ But it had nmcxe teiw 
rSble conclusion; for a brutal studient of the law^ 
who had no private quarrel with him, but wais onfy 
transported with the heat of that time, struck him 
638 over the head with his cane, as he got his last lash. 
This hit him so fatally, that he died of it imme- 
diately. The person was apprehended* And the 
king left him to the law. And, though great inters 
cession was made for him^ the king would not inter** 
pose. So he was hanged for it \ 



' It w^ for his narrative, nately went into his eye. And 

See, for a better account of this thai; Dangerfield lived so long 

matter, Echard*8 History, page afterwards, as to cause a very 

^^SS' ^' gretit debate among the sur- 

» <I%gons relates the M- geons, who attcsaded the covo* 

lowing circumstances of exte- ner's inquest, whether he died of 

nuation in this assault. That the wound in his eye, or of the 

Dangerfield was returning from effects of his punishment, Re- 

the place of punishment in a marks, p. 302. A similar ac^ 

coach, which stopping near count is given in the Liife of 

Orfty's Inn, Francis, a student King James H. published from 

of that house, approached, ftnd the Stuait Papers, vol. ii. p. 47. 

used insulting language to him ; Echard, in his Hist, of the Re- 

on which Dangerfield spit in volution, says, with some pro- 

his face ; that Fr«iiois> having a bafoiKly, that Ftaods yms «x* 

small bamboo cane in his hand, ecuted to satisfy the murmurs 

thrust it at the other in the of the people.) 
dyach, and the ferrel unfortu- 
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At last the paiiiament met. The king in his 1^85. 



speech repeated that which he had said to theApariia. 
council upon his first accession to the throne. HegngUnd. 
told them, some might think, the keeping him low 
would be the surest way to have frequent parlia- 
ments : but they should find the contrary, that the 
using him well would be the best ailment to p^- 
suade him to meet them often. This was put in to 
prevent a motion, which was a little talked of abroad, 
but none would venture on it within doors, that it 
was safest to grant the revenue only for a term of 
years \ 

The revenue was granted for life, and every thing Grants the 
else that w.as asked, with such a profusion, that the ufe. 
house was more forward to give, than the king was to 
Bdk : to which the king thought fit to put a stop by 
a message, intimating that he desired no more mo- 
ney that session^. And yet this jforwardness to 
give in such a reign was set on by Musgrave and 
others, who pretended afterwards, when money was 
asked for just and necessary ends, to be frugal pa- 
triots, and to be carefiil managers of the public trea- 
sure ^. 

As for religion, some began to propose a new and And tmsu 
firmer security to it. But all the courtiers run out king's pro- 
into eloquent harangues on that subject : and pressed"**** 
a vote, that they toe* the king^s word in that mat- 
tet, and would trust to it; arid that this should be 
signified In an address to him. This would bind the 

* Sec antea, p. 626. O. made by sergeant Heyward, in 

" (To the cbarge of Mr. Rose the Appendix to his Vindication 

against the bishop, of a mis- of Mr. Fox's Historical Work, 

statement of a fact in asserting, p. yti-— 141.) 

that tiie king «ent 3 message to » A party remark. S. 

this effect, s full reply has been 

D 3 
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1685. king in point of honour, and gain his heart so en- 
tirely, that it would be a tie above all laws whatso- 
ever. And the tide run so strong that way, that 
the house went into it without opposition. 

The lord Preston, who had been for some years 
envoy in France, was brought over, and set up to be 
a manager in the house of commons. He told them, 
the reputation of the nation was banning to rise 
very high all Europe over, under a prince whose 
name spread terror every where : and if this was 
confirmed by the entire confidence of his parliament, 
even in the tenderest matters, it would give such a 
turn to the affairs of Europe, that England would 
again hold the balance, and their king would be the 
arbiter of Europe. This vfo^ seconded by all the 
639 court flatterers. So in their address to the king, 
thanking him for his speech, they told him, they, 
trysted to him go entirely, that they relied on his 
word, and thought themselves and their, religioti 
safe, sdnce he had promised it to them. 

When this was settled, the petitions concerning 
the elections were presented. Upon those Seimoiir 
spoke very high, and with much weight y. He said, 
the complaints of the irregularities in elections were 
sp great, that many doubted whether this was a 
triie representative of the nation, or not, He said, 
little equity was expected upon petitions, where so 
many were too guilty to judge justly and impar- 
. tially. He said, it concerned them to lopk to these ; 
for if the nation saw no justice was to be expected 

y (Mr. Fox in his Historical tions, but a suggestion to tbat 

Work observes, that Seymour's effect made in his speech upon 

speech was not a regular mo- the question of a grant to the 

tion foy inquiring into the elec- erown : p. 147 — 150.) 
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from them, other methods would be found, in which ^^^' 



they might come to suffer that justice which they 
would not do. He was a haughty man, and would 
not communicate his design in making this motion 
to any : so all were surprised with it, but none se- 
conded it. This had no effect, not so much as to 
draw on a debate. 

The courtiers were "projecting many laws to ruin The pariii 
all who opposed their designs. The niost important Xkor** 
of these was an act declaring treasons during that 
reign, by which words were to be made treason. 
And the clause was. so drawn, that any thing said 
to disparage the king's person or government was 
made treason ; within which every thing said to the 
dishonour of the king's religion would have been 
comprehended^ as judges and juries were then mo- 
delled. This was chiefly opposed by sergeant May- 
nard, who in a very grave speech laid open the in- 
convenience of making words treason: they were 
often ill heard and ill understood, and were apt to 
be misrecited by a very small variation : men in 
passion or in drink might say things they never in- 
tended : therefore he hoped they would keep to the 
law of the twenty-fifth of Edward the third, by 
which an overt act was made the necessary proof of 
ill intentions. And when others insisted, that out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth gpake^ he 
brought the instance of our Saviour^s words. De- 
stroy this temple ; and shewed how near the temple 
was to this temple, pronouncing it in Syriac, so 
that the difference was almost imperceptible ^ There 
was nothing more innocent than these words, as our 

* (John ii. 19.) 
D 4 
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i6%5. Saviour meant and spoke tliem: but nothing was 
more criminal than the setting on a multitode to 
destroy the temple. This made some impression at 
that time ^ But if the diike of Monmouth's laadr 
640 ing had not brou^t the session to an early conchi- 
$ion» that, and every thing else which the offidous 
courtiers were projecting, would hare oertainfy 



The lords The most important business that was before the 
cautious, house of lords was the reversing the attainder of the 
Iwd Stafford. It was said for it, that the witnesses 
were now convicted of perjury, and therefore the 
restcHing the blood that was tainted by their evi- 
dence Was a just reparation. The proceedings in 
the matter of the popish {dot were chiefly founded 
on Oates's discovery, which was now juc^ed to be a 
thread of perjury. Tim stuck with the lords, and 
would not go down ^. Yet they did justice both to 

■ (The title of the intended gainst the errors of Rome in 

act was, ** A bill £[)r the pre- defence of the protestant rdi« 

** servation of the person and gion should be construed to b# 

" government of his gracious within that act. The second 

** majesty king James the se- was, that all informations With- 

*' oond.** See Rose's Observar- in that statute should be made 

tions on Fox, p. 157, and Hey- within forty-eight hours. With 

ward's Vindication, p. 218 — these two provisos, it is added, 

234; where^ p« 231^ lordLons- the force, of it was so muti* 

dale's Memoir of the reign of lated, that it was not thought 

James II. is cited, in which ' worth having, and so it died.) 

(sergeant Maynard's argument is ^ (*' The bill pawed easily 

expressly noticed; and the ac- " through that house» and was 

curacy of bishop Burnet is thus *^ read twice in the commons ; 

maintained against Mr. Eose'a " but it being sent down bol 

doubts.) << in June» and the rebelliM^ 

*> (Lord Lonsdale, iii his un- " in England and Scotlaod 

published Memoir just men^ '^ happenmg at the same tim^ 

tioned, r^rts, p. 9, that there ^< and the parliament being 

Were two provisos agreed on in '* prorogued on these accounts 

a committee; the one was, that ** the second of July, the bill 

no preaching or teaching a- ♦* never came to a third read- 
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the pofxish lordg tb<»i in the tower, and to the esrk kj^. 

of Danby, who moved the house of hnds, that they 

might either be brought to their trial» or be sc)t at 
liberty ^. This was sent by the lords to the house 
of comMonSf who returned answer, that they did 
not think fit to insist on the impeachmaits. 80 
upOB that they were discfaaiged of them, and set at 
13)erty* Yet, though both houses i^reed in this of 
prosecotiBg the popish plot no further, the lords had 
so mind to reverse and condemn part proceedings. 

But while all these things were in agitation, the The duke 
duke of Monmouth's landing brought the session tOmoutT 
a conclusion. As soon as lord Argile sailed for^'^^f ** 
Scotland, he set about his design with as much 
haste as was possible. Arms were bought^ and a 
ship was freighted for Bilbao in Spain. The duke 
of Monmouth pawned all his jewds: but these 
could not raise much : and no money was sent him 
out of England. So he was hurried into an ill de- 
signed invasion. The whole compimy consirted but 
of eighty-two persons. They were all faithful to 
one another. But ^ome spies, whom Shelton the , 
new envoy set on work, sent him the notice df a 
suspected ship sailing out of Amsterdam with arms. 
Shdton neither understood the laws of Holland, nor 
advised with those who did : otherwise he would 
have carried with him an order from the admiralty 
6l Hc^land, that sat at the Hague, to be made use 

** ifl^'* Salmm*8 EtaJonmaHmt whom isays, that al%er one read<* 

9f thk Hbst. p. looi. The bill ing it vTas dropped by the com- 

oertaiiily passed the lords; but mons.) 

eoofKue DahrynipAe's Memoirs, "^But see the Journals of 

vol. i p. 79, FoflL's Hist of the* both houses wkh r^ard to 

Reign of James II. p. 161, and both these matters, and se^ 

Hume*s Hist:, of Bngknd, anteap. 591. O. 
Jaines IL p« 382; the last of 
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i€85. of as the occasion should require. When he came 
^to Amsterdam, and applied himself to the magi- 
strates there, desiring them to stop and search the 
ship that he named, they found the ship was already 
sailed out of their port, and their jurisdiction went 
no further. So he was forced to send to the ad- 
miralty at the Hague. But those on board, hearing 
what he was come for, made all possible haste» And, 
641 the wind favouring them, they got out of the Texd, 
before the order desired could be brought from the 
Hague. 

After a prosperous course, the duke landed at 
Lime in Dorsetshire : and he with his small com- 
pany came ashore with some order, but with too 
much day light, which discovered how few they 
were. 
An act of The alarm was brouffht hot to London : where, 

sttftindcr 

pawed upon the general report and belief of the thing, an 
^^^ act of attainder passed both houses in one day; 
some ^maU opposition being made by the earl of 
Anglesey, because the evidence did not seem clear 
enough for so severe a sentence, which was grounded 
on the notoriety of the thing ^ The sum of 5000/. 

* (Mr. Rose, in the Appen- To this attack on the bishop, 
dix to his Observations on Fox's sergeant Heyward, amongst 
Historical Work, p. liv, denies, other considerations of import- 
in opposition to bishop Burnet, ance, replies, that the letter of 
that the act passed on a gene- the mayor, which as a founda- 
ral report, or that it was tion for the act of attainder 
grounded on the notoriety of was in fact never Tead> '< might 
the thing, because the king on « be sufficient to authorize an 
the 1 2th of June communicated « address, but not a bill of at- 
to the two housies a letter from " tainder, a sort of prerogative 
Alford, the mayor of Lyme, « trial, in which the legislature 
giving a particular account of " by an extraordinary interfcr- 
the duke's landing there, and " ence removes the considera- 
taking possession of the town. " tion of an offence from the 
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was set on his head. And with that the session of i^^- 



parliament ended ; which was no small happiness to 
the nation, such a bodj of men being dismissed with 
doing so little hurt. The duke of Monmouth's 
manifesto was long, and ill penned : full of much 
black and dull malice. It was plainly Ferguson's 
style, which was both tedious and fulsome. It 
charged the king with the burning of London, the 
popish plot, Godfrey's murder, and the earl qf Es- 
sex's death: and to crown all, it was pretended, 
that the late king was poisoned by his orders : it 
was set forth, that the king's religion made him in- 
capable of the crown ; that three subsequent houses 
of commons had voted his exclusion : the taking 
away the old charters, and all the hard things done 
in the last reign^ were laid to his charge : the elec- 
tions of the present parliament were also set forth 
very odiously, with great indecency of style : the na- 
tion was also appealed to, when met in a free par- 
liament, to judge of the duke's own pretensions^: 
and all sort of liberty, both in temporals and spirit- 
uals, was promised to persons of all persuasions. 

Upon the duke of Monmouth's landing, many of a rabbie 
the country people came in to join him, but veryjw/" 
few of the gentry. He had quickly men enough ^"^' 
about him to use all his arms. The duke of Albe- 
marle, as lord lieutenant of Devonshire, was sent 
down to raise the nuUtia, and with them to make 
head against him. But their ill affection appeared 
very evidently : many deserted, and ajl were cold in 

^ common tribunals, and takes ^ He asserted that his roo-. 
•* it upon itself.'* VindHcatum ther was the lawful wife of his 
of Mr. Fox*8 Historical Work, father. O. 
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ies5. the service. The duke of Monmouth had the whok 



country open to hhn for almost a fiwrtnight, dnriBg 
whicih time he was very diligent in trainuig and 
animating his men. His own behatlbup was $6 
gentle and obliging, that he was master of all dieir 
heaii:s, as much as was possible. But he quickly 
found, what it was to be at the head of undisdU 
642plined men, that knew nothing of war, and that 
Lord Grey's were uot to bc uscd with rigoiir. Soon after thdr 
landing, lord Grey was sent out with a small party. 
He saw a few of the militia, and he ran for it : but 
his men stood, and the militia ran from them* Lord 
Grey brought a false alarm, that was soon found to 
be so : for the men whom their leader had aban* 
doned came back in good order. The duke of Mon* 
mouth was struck with this, when he found that 
the person on whom he depended most, and for 
whom he designed the conimand of the horse, had 
already made himself infamous by his cowardica 
He intended to jcrin Fletcher with him in that com- 
mand. But an unhappy accident made it not cour 
venient to keep him longer about him. He sent 
him out on another party : and he, not being yet 
ftimished with a horse, took the horse of one who 
had brought in a great body of men frpm Taunton. 
He was not in the way: so Fletcher, not seeing 
him to ask his leave, thought that aU things were to 
be in common among them, that could advance the 
service. After Fletcher had rid about as he was «• 
dered, as he returned, the owner df the horse he 
rode on, who was a rough and ill bred man, re- 
proached him in very injurious terms, for taking out 
his horse without his leave. Fletcher bore this 
longer than could have been expected frirni one of 
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his inpetubus temper. But the other persisted ki i6as. 
ffving him foul language, and offered a switch or a 
cane : upon which he discharged his pistol at him, 
and fttally shot him dead. He went and gave the 
duke of Monmouth an account of this, who saw it 
was impossiUe to keep him longer about him, with- 
out disg^ting and losing the country people, who 
were coming in a body to demand justice. So he 
advised him to go aboard the ship, and to sail on to 
Spcdn, whither she was bound. By this means he 
was preserved for that time. 

Ferguson rah among the people with all the fury 
of an enraged man, that affected to pass finr an en-* 
{timsiast, though all his performances that way were 
fixroed and dry. Hie duke of Monmouth's great 
emir was, that he did. not in the first heat venture 
oa some hardy action, and then mardi either to 
£xeter or Bristol ; where, as he would hare found 
much wealth, so he would have gained some rcputa* 
tion by it. But he lingered in exercising his men, 
and stayed too long in the neighbourhood of Lime. 

By this means the king had time both to faring 
troops out of Scotland, after Argfle was taken, and 
to send to Holland for the English and Scotch regi- 
ments that were in the service of the States ; which 64S - 
the prince sent over very readily, and offered his 
own person, and a greater foroe, if it was necessary. 
The king received this with great expressions of ac- 
knowledgment and kindness. It was very visible, 
that he was much distracted in his thoughts, and 
that what appearance of courage soever he might 
pvt on, he was inwardly full of apptehensions and 
fears. He durst not accept of the offer of assist- 
ance that the French made him : for by that he 
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1665. ^ould have lost the hearts of the English nation. 

And he had no mind to be much obliged to the 

prince of Orange, or to let him into his counsels or 
affairs. Prince George committed a great error in 
not asking the command of the army : for the com- 
mand, how much soever he might have been bound 
to the counsels of others, would have given him 
some lustre ; whereas his staying at home in such 
time of danger brought him under much neglect s. 
The earl The king could not choose worse than he did, 
sham com. wheu hc gave the command to the earl of Fever« 
the king's sham, who was a Frenchman by birth, and nephew 
•™'^' to Mr. de Turenne. Both his brothers changing 
religion, though he continued still a protestant, made 
that his religion was not much trusted to.~ He was 
an honest, brave, and good natured man, but weak 
to a degree not easy to be conceived. And he con- 
ducted matters so ill, that every step he made was 
like to prove fatal to the king's service. He had no 

s Prince George of Denmark terposing was a prejudice in 

was the most indolent of all obtaining favours at court. All 

mankind, had given great foreign princes had him in very 

proofs of bravery in his own low esteem ; and Mr. Hill told 

country, where he was much me, the duke of Savoy asked 

beloved. King Charles the se- him if prince George ever lay 

cond told my father he had with the queen, for he had no 

tried him, drunk and sober, but notion how a prince that was 

" God's fish," there was no- • married to the queen, could be 

thing in him. His behaviour so much neglected as not to 

at the revolution shewed he be king, unless he had some 

could be made a tool of upon natural infirmities. After thirty 

occasion ; but king William years living in England, be 

treated him with the utmost died of eating and drinking, 

contempt. When queen Ann without any man's thinking 

came to the crown, she shewed himself obliged to him : but I 

bim little respect, but expected , have been told, that he would 

every body else should give him sometimes do iU offices, though 

more than was his due : but it he never did a good one. D* 
was soon found out that his in- 
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parties dbroad. He got no intelligence : dnd was 1685. 
almost suri»rised, and like to be defeated, when he — ^ 
seemed to be under no ajqprehension, but was a^bed 
without anj cai'e or order^ So that, if the duke of 
Monmouth had got but a very small number of 
good soldiers about him, the king's affairs would 
have fallen into great disorder^ 

The duke of Monmouth had ainiost surprised lord 
Feversham, and all about him, while thej were 
Srbed. He got in between two bodies, into which 
the army lay divided. He now saw his error in lin- 
gering so long. He b^an to want bread, and to 
be so straitened, that there was a necessity of push- 
ing for a speedy decision. He was so misled in his 
march, that he lost an hour's time : and when he 
came near the army, there was an inconsiderable 
ditch, in the passing which he lost so much more 
time, that the officers had leisure to rise and be 
dressed, now they had the alarm. And they put 
themselves in order. Yet the duke of Monmouth's 
foot stood longer and fought better than could have 
been expected ; especially, when the small body of 
horse they hdd, ran upon the first charge, the blame 644 
of which was cast on the lord Grey. The foot being 
thus forsaken, and galled by the cannon, did run at 
last. About a thousand of them were killed on the 
qM>t: and fifteen hundred were taken prisoners. 
Their numbers, when fullest, were between five and 
six thousand. The duke of Monmouth left the field The dake 
too soon for a man of courage, who had such high mouth de. 
pretensions: for a few days before he had suffered ^****^' 
himself to be called king, which did him no service, 
even among those that followed him. He rode to- 
wards Dorsetshire : and when his horse could carry 
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i€a5. htm no fiirtfaer, he changed dothes with a s^ephctd, 
■"' and went as far as his legs could carry him, being 

accompanied only with a Grerman, whom he had 
brought over with him. At last, when he cadd go 
no further, he lay down in a field where there was 
hay fmd straw, with which they covered themselves, 
so that they hoped to lie there unseen till night 
Parties went out on all hands to take prisoners. 
The shepherd was &und by the lord Lumley in the 
duke of Monmouth's clothes. So this put them ^ 
his trade, and having some dogs with them they 
£^owedthe scent, and came to the place where, the 
G^man was first discovered. And he immediate^ 
pointed to the place where the duke of Monmouth 
And lay. So he was taken in a very indecent dress and 

Uken. 

podtare. 

His body was quite sunk with fatigue: and his^ 
mind was now so low, that he begged his life in a 
manner that agreed ill with the courage of the fdr-J 
mer ports of it He called for pen, ink, and paper; 
and wrote to the earl of Feversham, and both to 
tlie queen, and the queen dowager, to intercede 
with the king for his life. The king's temper, a9 
weU as his interest, made it so impossible to hope 
fiir that, that it shewed a great meanness in him to 
ask it in such terms as he used in his^ letters. He 
was carried up to Whitehall; where the king exa^ 
iained Idm in |)erson, which was thought very inde« 
cent» since be was resolved not to pardon him K He 

^ The duke of Monmouth but when he found it ended in 

pressed extremely that the king nothing but loWer submission 

would 4ee him, froth wienOe than he €atber expedted or de^ 

the king concluded he had sired^ he told him plainly be 

something to say to him, that had put it out of his power to 

he would IttU to nobody else ; pardon him, by having pro* 
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made new and unbecoming subnissions, and insinu- i685. 
ated a readiness to change his religion : for he said, 
the king knew what his first education was in reli- 
gion'. There were no discoveries to be got from 
him ; for the attempt was too rash to be well con- 
certed, or to be so deep laid that many were in- 
volved in the guilt of it. He was examined on 
Monday, and orders were given for his execution on 
Wednesday ^, 

Turner and Ken, the bishops of Ely and of Bath 645 
and WeUs, were ordered to wait on him. But hef^^t'^" 
called for Dr. Tennison. The bishops studied to 
convince him of the sin of rebellion. He answered, 
he was sorry for the blood that was shed in it : but 
he did not seem to repent of the design. Yet he 
confessed that his father had often told him, that 
there was no truth in the reports of his having mar- 
ried his mother. This he set under his hand, pro- 
bably for his children's sake, who were then prisoners 
in the Tower, that so they might not be ill used on 
his account. He shewed a great neglect of his duch- 
ess. And her resentments for his course of life with 
the lady Wentworth wrought so much on her, that 
[she seemed not to have any of that tenderness left, 
that became her sex and his present circumstances ; 
for] though he desired to speak privately with her, she 
would have witnesses to hear all that passed, to jus- 
claimed himself king. Thus, doubts, is now confirmed by the 
as the bishop observes in an- account of this interview in the 
other place, may the most inno- Life of James the second, pub- 
cent actions of a man's life be lished by Dr. Clarke, from the 
sometimes turned to his disad- Stuart Papers, vol. ii. p. 37.) 
vaYitage. D. ^ (Mr. Fox observes, p. 278, 

» (This particular, concern- that the bill of attainder which 
iiigwhichMr.Fox,inhisHisto- had lately passed, superseded 
rical Work, p. 27 7, professes his the necessity of a legal trial.) 

VOL. III. E 
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i6i35. tify herself, and to preserve her femily. They parted 
very coldly*. He only recommended to her the 
breeding their children in the protestant reUgion. 
The Bishops continued still to jn^ess on him a deep 
^ense of the sin of rebellion ; at which he grew so 
uneasy, that he desired them to speak to hind of 
other matters. They next charged him with the sin 
of living with the lady WentwOTth as he had done. 
In that he justified himself: he had married his 
duchess too young to give a true consent : he said, 
that lady was a pious worthy woman, and that he 
had never lived so well in all respects, as since his 
engagements with her. All the pains they took to 
convince him of the unlawfiilness of that course rf 
life had no effect. They did certainly very well in 
discharging their consciences, and speaking so plainly 
to him. But they did very ill to talk so much of 
this matter, and to make it so public as they did; 
for divines ought not to repeat what they say to dy. 
ing penitents, no more than what the penitents say 
to them. By this means the duke of Monmouth had 
little satisfaction in thetn, and they had as little ia 
him. 

I (Mr. Rose, in the Appendix <* ofifences to her, and prayed 
to his Observations on Fox's " her to continue her kindness 
Historical Work, has printed " and care to his poor children, 
firom a MS. belonging to the ** At this expression, she feU 
Buccleugh family an account of *' down on her knees with ber 
the behaviour of the duke of ** eyes full of tears, and begged 
Monmouth from the time he *' him to pardon her, if ever sbe 
was taken to his execution, in *' had done any thing to oflend 
which a different representation " and displease him, and em- 
is made of the conduct of both ** bracing his knees fell into a 
puiaes. *' He (the duke) gave " sound out of which they had 
<* her the kindest character that *^ much ado to raise her up» j" 
" coidd be, and begged her par^ " a good while after." p. lxx"0 
** don of his many failings and 
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H^ was much better pleased with Dr. Tennison^ i685. 
who did very piainlj speak to him, with relation to 
his p«d>lic actings^ and to his course of life : but he 
did it in 41 softer and less peremptory mani^r. And 
kaTing said all that he thought proper, he Left those 
pokitS) in trhich he saw he could not ccmvince hiiii, 
to his own omscience, and tamed to other things fit 
to be laid beibre a dying man. The duke begged 
(me day more of life widi such repeated earnestness, 
Ant as the king was much blamed for denying so 
small a &your, so it gave occasion to others to be- 
Jieve9 that he had some hope from astroh^rs, that, 
if lie outliTed that day, he might hare a better fate"^. 646 
As loi^ as he fanded there was any hope, he was 
too much im^ttled in his mind to be capable of any 
tiling^. 

But when be saw ail was to no purpose, and that He died 
be must die, he coraf^ned a little that his death Tfamans! 
was faia^d om so SasU But aU on the sudden he 



"* My uncle, coiv Walliani a tnout indeceii^t «iann^ to in- 
Legge» who went in tke coaoh tercede once more with the king 
wimhim to London, as a guard, for his life, upon any terms ; and 
wkh orders to stab hiim if there told him he knew lord Dart- 
were any disorders upon the mouth loved king Charfes; there- 
road, shewed me several charms fore for his sake, and God'a 
tbait WCM l^d ttboUt him when sake, to try if there were yet no 
he waft taken, «uid his tablebooki room for merely. My father 
which was full of astrological fi- said, the king had told him the 
gores fShiBtt nobody could under- truth, which was, that he had 
aland. But he told nytmcle made it imprac^able to saAre 
that thc^ had been giv«n him . his life, by having declared him- 
some years before in Scotland, self king. '* That's my misfor- 
and said he now found they '* tune,** said h^,'^ and dtosetliat 
were but foolish conceits. D. *' put me upon it will fare better 
(The bishop's account is con- *' themselves :" and then told 
fintoed also by king James, in him, that lordOrey had threat- 
his Life lately published, p. 40.) ened to leave him upoti their 

" When my father carried him first landing, if he did not do 

to tJie tower, he pressed him in it. D. 

E 2 
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1685. came into a composure of mind that surprised those 
that saw it. There was no aflTectation m it. His 
whole behaviour was easy and cahn, not without a 
decent cheerfulness. He prayed God to forgive all 
his sins, unknovra as well as known. He seemed 
confident of the mercies of God, and that he was 
going to be happy with him. And he went to the 
place of execution on Tower-hill with an air of un- 
disturbed courage, that was grave and composed. 
He said little there, only that he was sorry for the 
blood that was shed : but he had ever meant weU to 
the nation. When he saw the ax, he touched it, 
and said, it was not sharp enough. He gave the 
hangman but half the reward he intended; and said, 
if he cut off his head cleverly, and not so butcherly 
as he did the lord Russel's, his man would give him 
the rest. The executioner was in great disorder, 
trembling all over : so he gave him two or three 
strokes without being able to finish the matter, and 
then flung the ax out of his hand. But the sheriff 
forced him to take it up : and at three or four more 
strokes he severed his head from his body : and both 
were presently buried in the chapel of the tower. 
Thus lived and died this unfortunate young man. 
He had several good qualities in him, and some that 
were as bad. He was soft and gentle even to excess, 
and too easy to those who had credit with him. He 
was both sincere and good-natured, and understood 
war well. But he was too much given to pleasure 
and to favourites^. 



o (An anecdote favourable to *' (Gerard,) the duke said to me, 

Monmouth's character is given *' had made a barbarous propo- 

by lord Grey in his Confession, " sal, which was, the murther- 

p. 6i. " My lord Macclesfield, " ing your majesty, (then duke 
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The lord Grey, it was thought, would go next. i685. 



But he had a great estate that by his death was to Lord ore; 
go over to his brother. So the court resolved to pre-^^**"***' 
serve him, till he should be brought to compound for 
his life. The earl of Rochester had 16,000/. of himP. 
Others had smaller shares. He was likewise obliged 
to tell all he knew^, and to be a witness in order to 
the conviction of others, but with this assurance, that 
nobody should die upon his evidence. So the lord 



"of York,) for that, my lord 
" said, would frighten the king 
** into a compliance. The duke 
" of Monmouth expressed him- 
" self with the greatest abhor- 
" rcDce of such an action that 
" can be imagined, and said^ he 
"would not ccMisent to the 
" murthering the meanest crea- 
" ture, (though the worst enemy 
" he had in the world,) for all 
" the advantages under heaven ; 
" and should never have any 
" esteem for my lord Maccles- 
" field while he lived." On the 
other hand it must be observed, 
that Sir John Dalrymple, in his 
Memoirs, vol. i. page 60, men- 
tions the following circumstance. 
" Brigadier Hook, the author of 
" the Memoirs, who was after- 
" wards pardoned by king 
'James, followed him into 
*' France, and became his se- 
" cretary there, owned to James, 
" when he was seized during 
" Monmouth's rebellion, that 
" Danvers and he had engaged 
" to Monmouth to assassinate 
" him, if they could not bring 
"about the insurrection (in 
" London) they meditated." It 
is probable that Hook did not 
give this information, till after 



the duke*s execution, otherwise 
the king would have been still 
more justified in ordering it to 
take place.) 

P It was a bond for 40,000/; 
which he had no benefit from, 
chiefly by the interventions of 
parliamentary privilege, till aiW 
the act for the restraining of the 
privilege of parliament, 1 2 and 
13 of William III. chap. 3. 
which act was obtained by the 
earl of Rochester's friends, and 
after it passed, the lord Grey, 
then earl of Tankerfield^ com-* 
pounded with the earl of Ro- 
chester for 16,000/. Many good 
public laws have arisen &om 
private cases. Sir John Levison 
Gower carried the bill through 
the house of commons. H^was 
brother to the wife of the earl 
of Rochester's eldest son. O. 

4 In a narrative that has been 
lately published, by which he 
discovers also the whole of the 
plot of 1683, and makes lord 
Russel to have been very de^ 
in it, except as to the king's 
person, or change of the govern- 
ment. This is the same with 
what I have mentioned before, 
under the appellation , of lord 
Grey's paper. O. 

£ 3 
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1685. BrafndoQ, son to the earl of Macclei^eld, was con- 

victed by his and i^ome other eridence. Mr. Haii^ 

den was also brought on his trial. And he. was toW, 

that he must expect no favour, unless he would plead 

647 guilty. And he, knowing that legal evidence would 

be brought agaiinst him, submitted to this; aad 

begged hk life with a meanness, of which he himself 

was so ashamed afterwards, that it gave his spirits a 

depression and disorder that lie could never quite 

master^. And that had a terrible conclusion; for 

about ten years after, he cut his own throat. 

The king The king was now as successful as his own heart 

^withhis could wish. He had held a session of parliament ia 

snccesses. jj^^j^ kingdoms, that had settled his revenue : and 

now two ill prepared and ill managed rebellions had 

so broken all the party that was against him, that 

he seemed secure in his throne, and above the power 

of aU his enemies. And certainly a reign that was 

now so beyond expectation successful in its first six 

months seemed so well settled, that no ordinarj 

mismanagement could have spoiled such beginnings. 

If the king had ordered a speedy execution of such 

persons as were 'fit to be made public examples, and 

had upon that granted a general indemnity, and if 

he had but covered his intentions till he had got 

through another session of parliament, it is not easy 

to imagine with what advantage he might then have 

opened and pursued his designs. 

But it had But his own temper, and the fory of some of his 

on ilL^af-* ministers, and the maxims of his priests, who were 

**'"• become enthusiastical upon this success, and fancied 

that nothing could now stand before him : all these 

^ See an tea, p. 539. O. 
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concurred to make him lose advantages that were i685i 
never to be recovered : for the shews of mercy, that ""■" ' 
were afterwards put on, were looked on as an after* 
game, to retrieve that which was now lost. The army 
was kept for some time in the western counties, 
where both officers and soldiers lived as in an enemy's 
country, and treated all that were heUeved to be ill 
aSected to the king with great rudeness and vio- 
lence. 

Kirk, who had commanded long in Tangier, was Great cm- 
beccmie so savage by the neighbourhood ^of the Moors ^t^db^ 
there, that some days after the battle, he ordered *"" •®'*'**"- 
several of the prisoners to be hanged up at Taunton, 
without so much as the form of law, he and his 
company looking on from an entertainment they 
were at. At every new health anoth^ porisoner was 
hanged up. And they were so brutal, that observ- 
ing the shaking of the legs of those whom they 
hanged, it was said among^them, they were dancing ; 
and upon that music was called for. This was both 
so illegal and so inhuman, that it might have been 
expecTted that some notice would have been taken of 
it. But Kirk was only chid for it '. And it was 
said, that he had a particular order for some military 648 
executions: so that he could only be chid for the 
manner of it. [Some particulars relating to that 
matter are too indecent to be mentioned by me.] 

But, as if this had been nothing;, Jefferies was sent And much 

. . , . - XT. 1 greater by 

the western cu*cuit to try the pnsoners. His be-^ Jefferies. 

' The bishop might have engagement he was under to 
added, that no man was better the king of Morocco, in another 
received, or more caressed by place, (p. 684,) which it is. 
king William ; but he does him possible procured him so much 
the justice to take notice of the favour. D. 

£ 4 
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1685. haviour was beyond any thing that was ever heard 
of in a civilized nation. He was perpetually either 
drunk or in a rage, liker a fiiry than the, zeal of a 
judge. He required the prisoners to plead guihy. 
And in that case he gave them some hope of favour, 
if they gave him no trouble : otherwise, he told them, 
he would execute the letter of the law upon them in 
its utmost severity. This made many plead guilty, 
who had a great defence in law. But he shewed no 
mercy. He ordered a great many to be hanged up 
immediately, without allowing them a minute's time 
to say their prayers. He hanged, in several places, 
about six hundred persons K The greatest part of 
these were of the meanest sort, and of no distinc- 
tion. The impieties with which he treated them, 
and his behaviour towards some of the nobility and 
gentry that were well aflFected, but came and pleaded 
in favour of some prisoners, would have amazed one, 
if done by a bashaw in Turkey. England had never 
known any thing like it. The instances are too 
many to be reckoned up. 
With which But that which brought all his excesses to be im- 

the king ' ^ 

was well puted to the king himself, and to the orders given by 
p e««« •. jjjjjj^ ^^^ ^Yist the king had a particular account of 



* ** (JeflFeries condemned in by the military commanders, 

" all these places above five thait two hundred and fifty-one 

" hundred persons, whereof two are computed to have fallen by 

" hundred and thirty were ex- the hands of justice. Vol. vi. 

" ecuted, and had their quarters p. 386. In an account printed 

" set up in the principal places in 17 16, of the proceedings 

** and roads of those countries, against the rebels in the west, 

"to the terror of passengers, beforeJefferies and other judges, 

" and the great annoyance of there is a list of the names of 

" those parts." Echard's Hist, persons ordered for transporta- 

of England, p. 1068. Hume tion, amounting to more than 

says, besides those butchered eight hundred and fifty.) 
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all his proceedings writ to him every day «• And he i685. 
took pleasure to relate them in the drawing room4o 
foreign ministers, and at his table, calling it Jef- 
feries's campaign : speaking of all he had done in a 
style that neither became the majesty nor the 
mercifulness of a great prince. Dykfield was at that 
time in England, one of the ambassadors whom the 
States had sent over to congratulate the king's com- 
ing to the crown. He told me, that the king talked 
so often of these things in his hearing, that he won- 
dered to see him break out into those indecencies. 
And upon Jefferies's coming back, he was created a 
baron and peer of England : a dignity which, though 
anciently some judges were raised to it, yet in thiese 
latter ages, as there was no example of it, so it was 
thought inconsistent with the character of a judge \ 

Two executions were of such an extraordinary The execn. 
nature, that they deserve a more particular recital, women. ^*^ 
The king apprehended th^ many of the prisoners 
had got into London, and were concealed there. So 
he said, those who concealed them were the worsts 
sort of traitors, who endeavoured to preserve such 649 
persons to a better time. He had likewise a great 
mind to find out any among the rich merchants, 
who might afford great compositions to save their 
lives : for though there was much blood shed, there 
was little booty got to reward those who had served. 
Upon this the king declared, he would sooner par* 
don the rebels than those who harboured them. 

There was in London one Gaunt, a woman that 
was an anabaptist, who spent a great part of her life 

" See postea, p, 65 1 . O. of the Lords, iQth, of May, 

^ He was created a -baron 1685. O. 
and peer before. See Journal 
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1685. in acts of charity, visiting the gaols, and lookiBg 
after the poor of what persuasion soever they were. 
One of the rebels found her out, eikI she harboured 
him in her house ; and was looking for an occasion 
of sending him out of the kingdom. He went about 
in the night, and came to hear what the king had 
said. So he, by an unheard of baseness, went and 
delivered himself, and accused ha* that harbouved 
him. She was seized on and tried. There was no 
witness to prove that she knew that the person she 
harboured was a rebel, but he himself: her maid 
witnessed only, that he was entertained at her house. 
But though the crime was her harbouring a traitor, 
and was proved only by this infamous witness, yet 
the judge charged the jury to bring her in guilty, 
pretending that the maid was a second witness, 
though she knew nothing of that which was the cri- 
minal part She was condemned, and burnt, as the 
law direqts in the case of women convict of treastm. 
She died with a constancy, even to a cheerfulpess, 
that struck all that saw it. She said, charity was a 
part of her religion, as well as faith : this at worst 
was the feeding an enemy : so she hoped, she had 
her reward with him, for whose sake she did this 
service, how unworthy soever the person was, that 
made so ill a return' for it : she rejoiioed, that God 
had honoured her to be the first thpit suffered by 
fire in this reign : and that her suffering was a mar* 
tyrdom for that religion which was all love. Pen, 
the quaker, told me, he saw her die. She laid the 
straw about her for burning her speedily ; and be- 
haved herself in such a manner, that all the specta- 
tors melted in tears. 

The other execution was of a woman of greater 
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^atity : the Udy Lisle. Her liiisbanet had been a 168.5: 
le^ide^ and was one of CtoBHweH'^ lords, and was 
called the lord Lisle ^. He went at the time of the 
restoration beyond sea» and lived at Lausanne. 
Rit three desperate Irishmen, hoping by sneh a ser- 
vice to make thefir fortunes, went thither, and killed 
him as he was going to church ; and beii^ weB 
mounted, and ill pursued, got into PVance. His 
hdy was known to be roud^ affected with the king^a6dO 
death, and not easily reconciled to her husband fer 
t^ share he had in it. She was a woman of great 
piety and charity. The night after the action. 
Hicks, a violf nt preach^ among the dissenters, and 
Nelthorp, came to her house. She knew Hicks, tmd 
treated him civilly, not asking from whetice they 
came. But Hicks told what brought them thither; 
f&f they had been with the duke of Monmouth. 
Upon which she went out of the room immediately, 
and ordered her chiei servant to send an information 
concerning them to the next justice of peace, and in 
the m^an wMle to suflfer them to make their escape. 
But, before this could he done, a party came about 
the house, and to^ both them and her for harbour- 
ing them *. Jefferies resolved to make a sacrifice of 
her; and obtained of the king a promise that he 

^ He had been a coramis- " her defence." Salmon's Ex- 
aioner of the great sea! in tiiose ammcttwn of Bumet^a Hist 
tinie9. O. p. 1005. TWalady, ^^»€«Qc^n- 
'' C^ Nelthorp*s name was in a demnation the most iofamQas 
** prodaraation, and Mrs. Lisle of judges procured by terrifying 
<* acknowledges in the trial, tike wit^esses^ aad butiying a 
" that she knew at the time he jury composed of the first gentry 
" came to her house that he was of the county, was of very an- 
^mmed ia i^ As to having eient extraction; as was also her 
" infomjed^ justice of peace of husband Lisle, whose family; 
** the rebels being at her house, very lately extinct^took its naipe 
'* she never makes this apart <^ from the Isle of Wight.) 
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1685. would not pardon her. Which the king owned to 



the earl of Fevefsham, when he, upon the oflfer of a 
1000/. if he could obtain her pardon, went and 
begged it. So she was brought to her trial. No legal 
proof was brought^ that she knew that they were re- 
bels : the names of the persons found in her house 
were in no proclamation: so there was no notice 
given to beware of them. Jefferies affirmed to the 
jury upon his honour, that the persons had confessed 
that they had been with the duke of Monmouth. 
This was the turning a witness against her, after 
which he ought not to have judged in the matter. 
And, though it was insisted on, as a point of law, 
that tiU the persons found in her house were con* 
victed, she could not be found guilty, yet Jefferies 
chained the jury in a most violent manner to bring 
her in guilty. All the audience was strangely af- 
fected with so unusual a behaviour in a judge. Only 
the person most concerned, the lady herself, who 
was then past seventy, was so little moved at it, that 
she fell asleep. The jury brought her in not guilty. 
But the judge in great fury sent them out again. 
Yet they brought her in a second time not guilty. 
Then he seemed as in a transport of rage. He upon 
that threatened them with an attaint of jury. And 
they, overcome with fear, brought her in the third 
time guilty. The king would shew no other favour, 
but that he changed the sentence from burning to 
beheading. She died with great constancy of mind; 
and expressed a joy, that she thus suffered for an 
act of charity and piety. 
The^iHsimr^ Most of those that had suffered expressed at their 
wZ%f-°** death such a calm firmness, and such a zeal for their 
religion, which they believed was then in danger. 



fered. 
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fcb^t It made great impressions on the spectators. 1^65. 
Some base men among them tried to save themselves ggl 
hy accusing others. Goodenough, who had been 
under-sheriff of London when Cornish was sheriff, 
offered to swear against Cornish; and also said, 
that Rumsey had not discovered all he knew K So 
Rumsey, to save himself, joined with Goodenough, 
to swear Cornish guilty of that for which the lord 
Russel had suffered. And this was driven on so fast, 
that Cornish was seized on, tried, and executed 
within the week. If he had got a little time, the 
fidsehood of the evidence would have been proved 
from Rumsey's former deposition, which appeared so 
clearly soon after his death, that his estate was rcf 
stored to his family, and the witnesses were lodged 
in remote prisons for their lives. Cornish at his 
death asserted his innocence with great vehemence ; 
and with some acrimony complained of the methods 
taken to destroy him. And so they gave it out, that 
he died in a fit of fury. But Pen, who saw the exe* 
cution, said to me, there appeared nothing but a just 
indignation that innocence might very naturally 
give. Pen might be well relied on in such matters, 
he being so entirely in the king's interests. He said 
to me, the king was much to be pitied, who was 
hurried into all this effusion of blood by Jefferies's 
impetuous and cruel temper \ But, if his own in- 

y Goodenough went to Ire- ing him to a remembrance and 
land, practised law, and died repentance of his sins, he men- 
there. S. tioned to him what the world 

^ See antea, p. 648. Wlien had said of his behaviour in 
Jefferies was dying in the tower, . these prosecutions : upon which 

he was attended upon that occa- Jefferies thanked him for put* 

sion by Dr. Scot, one of the most ting him in mind of that^ and 

reputable divines of that time : with some emotion said to 

and as the doctor was exhort- Scot, " Whatever I did then, I 
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.i(SBJ. dioiitffms hul not been biassed that way^ And iilm 

priests bad not thought it the mtetes* of tlieir party 

to let that butcher loose, by which so many men that 

wete like to oppose titem "Wtite put out of the way, 

it IS not to be imagined, that there would have been 

aucha run of baitorous cruelty, and that in so many 

instances. 

The nation It guve a general horror to the body of the natioti : 

Th^n^e'd by ^^ it let all people see, what might be expected 

n^ment. ^^om a leigu that seemed to ddight in Wood. Even 

some of the ftdrest of Ttwies began to relent a litWe, 

and to tUmk they had trusted too much, and gone 

too far. The king had raised new regiments, and 

had given commisidons to papists. *niis was over^ 



** did by express orders ; and I 
*' have this farther to say for 
** myself, that 1 was not half 
'* bloody enough for him who 
*^ sent me thither," and soon 
afterwards expired. This I had 
from sir J. Jekyl, who told me, 
that my lord Somers told it 
him, and that he (lord Somers) 
had it from Scot himself. O. 
(The khig*s conduct is endea- 
voured to be excused in his 
Life, lately published from the 
Stuart Papers, vol. ii. p. 42 — 
46. The duke of Bucks says, 
that James never forgave the 
iord Jefieries*s cruelties in the 
west; committed against his 
express orders. Account of the 
Revolution, p. 4. His credit 
aliterwards was certainly much 
diminished at court. That the 
king was not offended with bi- < 
shop Ken for his daily relieving 
and praying with great numbers 
of the rebel prisoners at Wells, 
is ascertained. See the Life of 



Ken, in the Biograpfaia Britato- 
nica. And in addition to this, 
sir Thomas Cutler, the com- 
manding dBcer at Wells, as* 
serted, that when, out of com* 
passion for these poor peo^le^ 
he and bishop Ken jointly in- 
terceded for the extension of 
the royal mercy to them^ their 
request was granted without 
any signs of reluctance ; And 
thit the king afterwards meet- 
ing with sir Thomas thanked 
him for his intercession, ex* 
pressed how agreeable it was to 
him, and wished that the like 
humanity had engaged others 
to act in the same -way. See 
Reflections upon Dr. Burnet's 
Posthumous Hist. 1724, 8vo. 
p. 100. On the other hand, the 
truth of the fact, that Jefferies 
threw the blame on the king in 
his last hours, cannot be doubt- 
ed, as it is supported by the tes- 
timony of such men as Onslow, 
Jekyll, Somers, and Scott.) 
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looked during the time of danger, in which all men's \9b5. 
service was to be made use of: and by law they might 
serve three months. But now, as that time was near 
iapsing, the king began to say, the lawfr for the two 
tests were made on design against himself: the first 
was made to turn him out of the admiralty, and the 
second to make wiy for tbe exdusion: and, he 
^ded» that it was an afiront to him to insist on the 
observance of those laws. So these persons, notwith^ 
standing that act, were continued in ccnnmisaon : 
and the king declared openly, that he must look on 652 
all those, who would not consent to the repeal of 
those laws, in the next session of parliament, as his 
enemies* 

The courtiers began every where to declaim Great dis- 
against them. It was said to be against tl^ rights wdag^Drt 
of the cpown to deny the king the service of all hfe**** **^' 
subjects^ to be contrary to the dignity of peerage to 
subject peers to any other tests than their aUegiance, 
and that it was an insufferaUe affront done the 
king^ t'O ob%e all those whom he should employ, to 
swear that his religion was idolatrous. On the 
other liand all the people saw, that, if those acts 
were not maintained, no employment would be 
given to any but papists, or to tiiose who gave 
hopes that they would change : and, if the parlia- 
ment test was taken off, then the way was opened 
to. draw oTcr so many members of both houses, as 
would be in time a majofity, to bring on an entire 
change of the laws with relation to rdigi<m. As 
long as the nation reckoned their kings were true 
4md sure to their rdigion, there was no such i;i|eed i&£ 
those tests, while the giving empioyments was left 
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1(585. free, and our princes were Kke to give them only to 
those of their own religion. But, since we had a 
prince professing another religion, it seemed the 
only security that was left to the nation, anid that 
:the tests stood as a barrier to defend us from popery. 
It was also said, that those tests had really quieted 
the minds of the greater part of the nation, and had 
united them against the exclusion; since they reck- 
oned their religion was safe by reason of them. The 
military men went in zealously into those notions ; 
for they saw, that, as soon as the king should get 
rid of the tests, they must either change their reli- 
gion, or lose their employments. The clergy, who 
for most part had hitherto run in with fury to all 
the king's interests, began now to open their eyes. 
Thus all on a sudden the temper of the nation was 
much altered. The marquis of Halifax did move in 
council, that an order should be given to examine, 
whether all the officers in commission bad taken the 
test, or not. But none seconded him : so the mo- 
tion fell. And now all endeavours were used, to fix 
the repeal of the tests in the session that was com- 
ing on. 
Some Some few converts were made at this time. The 

theS^i- chief of these were the earl of Perth, and his bro- 
^*'°- ther the earl of Melfort. Some differences feU in 
between the duke of Queensborougfa and the earl of 
Perth. The latter thought the former was haugh- 
ty and violent, and that he used him in too impe- 
653rious a manner. So they broke. At that time the 
king published the two papers found in his brother's 
strong box. So the earl of Perth was either over- 
come with the reasons in them, or he thought it 
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would look wen at courts if he put his conversicm ifias. 
upon these. He came up to complain of the duke ' 
of Queensborougb. And his brother going to meet 
him at Ware, he discovered his design to him, who 
leaned at^ first much troubled at it : but he phed 
him so, that he prevailed on. him to join with him in 
his pretended conversion, which he did with great 
shews of devotion and zeal. But when his ob,^ 
tions to the duke of Queensborough's administration 
were heiord, they were so slight, that the king was 
ashamed of them; and all the court justified the 
duke of Queensb(»M)ugh. A repartee of the marquis 
ef Hali&x was much talked of on this occasion. 
The earl of Perth was taking pains to convince him, 
that he. had just grounds of complaint, and seemed 
Kitle concerned in the ill effect this might have on 
himself. The marquis answered him, he needed 
fear nothing, hu Jmth would make him whole: 
and it proved so. 

Before he declared his change, the king s^emied The duke 
so well satisfied with the duke of Queensborough, boM^^"*' 
that he was resolved to bring the earl of Perth to a^"^"***^' 
submission, otherwise to dismiss him* But such 
oomrerts were to be encouraged. So the king, havr 
ing declared himself too openly to recall that so 
soon, ordered them both to go hack to Scotland; 
and said, he would signify his pleasure to them 
when they should be there. It followed them down 
^ery quickly. The duke of ^leensborcwgh was 
turned out of the treasury, and it was put in com?- 
Bussbni and he, not to be too much irritated at 
onoe, was put first in the commission. And now it 
hecame soon very visible, that he had the secret no 
BK)re ; but that it was k>dged between the two Isr o^ 

VOL. in. F 
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1685. there, the earls of Perth and Melfort. Soon after 



that, the duke of QueCTisborough was not only 
turned out of all his emplojrments, but a design was 
laid to ruin him. All persons were encouraged to 
bring accusations against him, either with relation 
to the administration of the government, or of the 
treasury. And, if any colourable matter could have 
been found against him, it was resolved to have 
made him a sacrifice. This sudden hatred, after so 
entire a confidence, was imputed to the suggestions 
the earl of Perth had made of his zeal against 
popery^ and of his having engaged aU his friends to 
stick firm in opposition to it. It was said, there 
654 was no need of making such promises, as he had 
engaged the king to make to the parliament of 
Scotland: nobody desired or expected them: he 
, only drove that matter on his own account : so it 
was fit to let all about the king see what was to be 
looked for, if they pressed any thing too severely 
with relation to religion. 
The king But to leavc Scotland, and return to England: 
^"rtfhr the king, after he had declared that he would be 
**•*'• served by none but those who would vote for the 
repeal of the tests, called for the marquis of Halifax, 
and asked Mm, how he would vote in that matter. 
He very frankly answered, he would never consent 
to it : he thought, the keeping up those laws was 
necessary, even for the king^s service, since the na- 
tion trusted so much to them, that the public quiet 
was chiefly preserved by, that means. Upon this 
the king told him, that though he would never for- 
get past services, yet since he could not be prevailed 
on in that particular, he was. resolved to have all of 
a piece. So he was turned out. And the earl of 
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Sunderland was made lord president, and continued ^i^- 
stfll secretary of state. More Were not questioned 
at. that time, nor turned out: for it Was hoped, 
that, since aU men saw what was to. be expected if 
thejr should not comply with the king^s intentions, 
this wDuId have its full effect upon those who had 
m mind to part with their places. 

The king resolved cdso to model Ireland, so as to Prooeedingt 
make that kingdom a nursery for his army in Eng- 
land, and to be sure atl^ast of an army there, while 
his designs were to go on more slowly in the isleof 
Britain. The Irish* bore an inveterate hatred to 
the duke of Ormond: so he was recalled. But, to 
dismiss him with some shew of respect, he was still 
CQ&tinued lord steward of the household. The ead 
of darendon was declared lord lieutenant. But the 
^rmyiwas put under the command of Talbot, who 
was made earl of Tirconnell. And he began very 
soon to nu)del it anew. The archbishop of Arma^ 
had continued lord chancellor of Ireland, and was in 
all points so compliant to the court, that even his 
religion came to be suspected on that account \ 
Vet, it seemed, he was not thought thoroughpaced. 
So sir Charles Porter, who was a zealous promoter 
of ;every thing that the king proposed, and was a 
inaii:of ready wit, and being poor was thought a 
person fit to be made a tool of, was declared lord 
chaaiceUor of Ireland ^. To these the king siaid, he 
was resolved to maintain the settlement of Ireland. 655 
They'had authority to promise this, and to act pur- 
suant to it. But, as both the earl of Clarendon and 
Porter were poor, it was hoped, that they would 

^ Irish papists, I suppose he ^ False. S. 

tneans. O. ^ False and scandalous. S. 

f2 
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1685. undcrtrtand the king's intentions, and aee through 
those promises, that were made only to lay men 
asleep ; and that therefore they wmdd not insist too 
much on them, nor pursue them too far. 
The perse- But HOW, hefore I come to relate the short session 
Fran^!° of parliament that was abruptly broken off, I must 
mention one great transaction that went before it, 
atid had no small influence on all men's minds. And 
since I saw that dismal tragedy, whidi was at this 
time acted in France, I must now change the scene, 
and give some account of my self. When I resolved 
to go beyond sea, there was no choice to be made. 
So many exiles and outlawed persons were scattered 
up and down the towns of Holland, and other pn)^ 
, vinces, that I saw the danger of going where I was 
sure many of them would come about me, and try 
to have involved me in guilt by coming into my 
company, that so they might engage me into thar 
designs. 80 I resolved to go to France : and, if I 
found it not convenient to stay there, I intended to 
go on to Geneva or Switzerland. I asked the French 
ambassador, if I might be safe there. He after 
dome days, I suppose after he had vmt to the ecmrt 
upon it, assured me, I should be safe there ; and 
that, if the king should ask afto* me, timely notice 
should be given me, that I might go out of the 
way. So I went to Paris. And, there being maay 
there whom I had reason to look on as spies, I took 
^ little house, and lived by my self as privately as 
I could. I continued there till the beginning of 
A«igust, that I went to Italy. I found the eari of 
Mounti^e *^ at Paris, with whom I conversed much, 

^ibordMountague. O. 
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and got from him most of the itecteU of the court, i6B5. 

and of the negotiations he was engaged in. The * 

IPBg of France had been for many years weakening 

the whole protestant interest there» and was then 

upon the last resoliition pf recalling the edict of 

Nantes. And, as far as I could judge, the affiurs of 

England gave the last stroke to that matter. 

This year, of which I am now writing, must ever ^fotai year 
. , , , /. , \ to the pro- 

be remembered, as the most fatal to the protestant tettantreii- 

religion. In February, a king of England dedai^^^'^ 
himself a papist. In June, Charles the elector paja* 
tine dying without issue, the electoral dignity went 
to the house of Newburgh, a most bigoted po{Hsh 
family. In October, the king of France recalled 
and vacated the edict of Nantes. And in December, 
the duke of Savoy being brought to it, not only by 656 
the persuasions^ but even by the threateoiogs of the 
court of Fiance, recalled the edict that his father 
had granted to the Vaudois. So it must be con« 
fiwaed, that this wa« a very critical year. And I 
have ever reckoned this the fifth great crisis of the 
protestant religicm. 

For some years the priests were every where 
makiDg amverisions in France. The hopes of pen-» 
skms and preferment wrought on many. The 
plausible colours that the bishop of Meaux, then 
bidu^ of Condom, put on all the errors of the 
church of Rome, furnished others with excuses for 
changing. Many thought, they must change at last, 
or be quite undone : for the king seemed to be en- 
gaged to go tlb'ougfa with the matter, both in com- 
ifiance with the shadow of consd^ice that he 
seemed to have, which was to follow implicitly the 
Conduct of his confessor, and pf the archbhhop of 

r3 
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1685. Paris, he himself being ignorant in those mattew 
beyond what dan be well imagined; and! because 
his glory seemed also concerned to go through with 
every thing that he had once begun. 
ShlTv^"^ ' * ^^^ Rouvigny, who was the deputy general ef 
the churches, told me, that he was long deceived in 
his opinion of the king. He knew he was not na- 
turally bloody. He saw his gross ignorance in those 
matters. His bigotry could not rise from any in- 
ward principle. So for many years he flattered 
himself with the hopes, that the design woilid go on 
so slowly, that some unlooked for accident maght 
defeat it. But after the peace of Nim^uen he saw 
such steps made with so much precipitation, that he 
told the king he must beg a full audience of him 
upon that subject. He gave him one that lasted 
some hours. He came well prepared. He told hinij 
what the state of France was during the wars in 
his father's reign ; how happy France had been now 
for fifty years, occasioned chiefly by the quiet it was 
in with relation to those matters. He gave him an 
account of their numbers, their industry arid wealth, 
their constant readiness to advaneethe revenue, and 
that all the quiet he had with the court of Rome 
was chiefly owing to them : if they were rooted out, 
the court of Rome would govern as absolutely in 
France, as it did in Spain. He desired leave to un- 
deceive him, if he was made believe they would all 
change, as soon as he engaged his authority in the 
matter: many would go out of the kingdom, and 
carry their wealth and industry into other counr 
65 7 tries. And by a scheme of particulars he reckoned 
how far that would go. In fine, he said, it would 
come to the shedding of much blood : many would 
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suffer, and others would be precipitated into despe-* iCss. 
rate courses.' So that the most glorious of all reigns - 
would be in conclusion disfiguned and defaced, and 
become a scene of blood and horror. He told me, 
as he went through these mattiers the king seemed 
to hearken to him very attentively. But he per- 
ceived they made no impression : for the king never 
asked any particulars, or any explanation, but let 
him go on. And, when he had ended^ the king 
said, he took his freedcHn well, sinte it flowed from 
his zeal to his service. He believed all that he had 
told him, o£ the prejudice it might do him in his 
affairs: only he thought, it would not go to the 
shedding of blood. But he said, he considered him» 
self as so indispensably bound to endeavour the con- 
version of all his subjects, and the extirpation of he^ 
resy, that if the doing it should require that with 
one hand he shoidd cut off the other, he would sub- 
mit' to that. After this, Rouvighy gave all his 
Mends hints of what they were to look for. Smne 
were for flying out into a new civil war. But, their 
chief confidence being in the assistance they expected 
from England, he, who knew what our princes were, 
and had reason to believe that king Charles was at 
least a cold protestant, if not a secret papist, and 
knew that the States would not embroil their affairs 
m assffiting them, their maxims rather leading them 
to connive at any thing that would bring great 
nunibers and miich wealth into their country than 
to oppose it, was against all motions of that kind. 
He reckoned, those risings would be soon crushed, 
and so would precipitate their ruin with some colour 
of justice. He was much censured for this by some 
hot men among them, as hating betrayed them to 

F 4 
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i68jf. the ccvuit. But he was very unjusUy blsmed, as 
appeared bath by his own conduct, and by his wn's ; 
who was reoeired at first into the survivancc rf be- 
ing deputy general for the churches^ and irfterwards^ 
at hk father's desire, had that melancholy post given 
him, in which he daily saw new isjustices dotse, and 
was onty suffered, for form's sake, to infi>rm against 
them, but with no hope of success* 
He came The father did, upon king Chailes's death, write 
Eogiaod. a ktter of congratulation to the king, wba wrote 
hSm such an obliging answer, that upon it he wrote 
to his niece the lady 'Russd, that, having such aS« 
surances given hun by the king of a high sense rf 
658 bis fbrmer services, he resolved to come over, and 
beg the restoring her son's honour. The marqois ifS 
HaliJEax did presently appreh^id, that tiiis ww a 
hiilid, and that the king of France was sending him 
over to penetrate into the king's designs ; sinoe from 
ail hands intimations were brought of the promises 
that he made to the ministers 6f the other praaois 
of £urope. So I was ordered to use aU endeavours 
to divert him jGrom coming over : his niece had ita^- 
deed begged that journey of him, when she hoped it 
isugfat have saved her husband's Ufa, but she wbtid 
not veliiure to desire the journey on any other con« 
\ sidieratioh, considering hk great age, and that her 
son was then bat five years old. I pressed this so 
diuch on him, that, fiinding hun fixed in his resolu- 
tion^ I could not hinder my self from suspecting^ 
that such a high act of friendship, in a man some 
years past fourscore, had somewhat under it : and it 
WU6 said, that, when he took leJEtve of the kii^ of 
FVance, he had an audience of two hours of him. 
But this was a £dse suggestion : and I w«s assuicd 
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aftehranb that he came over owiy in friendship to iGas* 
• his niece, and that he had no directions nor. mes* 
sages from the court of France* 

He caitie over, tod had several audiences of the 
king, who used him with great kindness, but did 
net grant him that which he said he came for : only 
he gave him a general promise of doing it in a pro^ 
pastime. 

But whetiier the court of France was satisfied by 
Ihe conversation that Rouvigny had with the kiqg, 
that they needed apprehend nothing from England ; 
tat whether the king^s being now so settled on the 
throne, made them conclude that the time was come 
of ^ repealing the edicts, is not certain : Mr. de Lou*- 
voy, seeing the king so set on the matter, proposed 
to him a method, whidti he believed would shorten 
the work, and do it effectually: which was, to letongoons 
loose some bodies of dragoons tx) live upon the pro^iT^^o^dis- 
testants an discretion^. They were put under no re- ^^^^ 
straint^ but cmiy to avdd rapes, and the killing p'»^^»>^* 
(henu This was begun in Beam. And the people 
were so struck with it, that, seeing they were to be 
eat up first, and, if that {Mrevailed not, to be cast in 
prison^ when all was taken from them, till they 
. should change, and being required only to promise 
to reunite themselves to the church, they, overcome 
with fear, and having no time for omsulting to- 
gether, did universally comply. This did so animate 

^ It has been said that Lou- " testanU ;** to which LoiiFOf 

yoy took the thought of this imniediately replied, *' Why 

from some person who, in op- •* should not that be done? it. 

posing other methods which *' is the best thing for the pur- 

wett m qiiioped, said* (ti» shew '* pose that has been spoken 

the cruelty of them,) *' that the '' of;" and so went to the king 

'* king might as well let loose with it, who approved of it. CT 
*' kia dttgoDOB opdn the pro- 
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1085. the court, that upon it the same methods were taken 



in most places of Guienne, Languedoc, and Dau- 
phine, where the greatest numbers of the protest- 
'659 ants were. A dismal consternation and feebleness 
Many of ran through most of them, so that great numbm 
yielded yielded. Upon which the king, now resolved to go 
through through with what had been long projected, pub- 
lished the edict repealing the edict of Nant^ in 
which (though that edict was declared to be a per- 
petual and irrevocable law) he set forth, that it was 
only intended to quiet matters by it, till more ef- 
fectual ways should be taken for the conversion of 
heretics. He also promised in it, that, though all 
the public exercises of that religion wire Tiow sup-' 
pressed, yet those of that persuasion' who lived« 
quietly should not be disturbed on that account,' 
while at the same time not only the dragoons, but' 
all the clergy, and the bigots of France, broke out 
into all the instances of rage and fury against such- 
as did not change upon their being required in th6 
king's name to be of his religion; for that w^s the 
style every where. 
^»t Men and women of ail ages, who would not yield, 

every wcrc not Only ^tript of all they had, but kept torig 
from sleep, driven about from place to place, and 
hunted out of their retirements. The women were 
carrifed into nunneries, in many of which ihej were 
almost starved, whipped, and barbarously treated. 
Some few of the bishops^ and of the secular cleigy, 
to make the matter easier, drew formuberies, import- 
ing that they were resolved to reunite themselves to 
the catholic church, and that they renounced the 
errors of Luther and Calvin. People in such exr, 
tremities are easy to put a stretched sense on any 
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wards that may give them present wiief. So it wag lOSiSr. 
said, what harm was it to promise to be united to '' 
the cathoUc church: and the renouncing those men's 
errors did not renounce their good and sound doc« 
trine. But it was very visible, with what intent 
those subscriptions or {nromises were asked of them : 
so their compliance in that matter was a plain equi- 
vocation. But, how weak • and faulty soevar- they 
might be in this, it must be acknowledged, here was 
one of the most violent persecutions that is to be 
found in history. In many respects it exceeded 
them all, both in the several'inventions of crueliy; 
and in its long continuance. I went over the gi^at-^ 
est part of Prance while it was^ in its hottest rage, 
firom Marseilles to Montpelier, and from thence to 
Lions, and so to Geneva. I .saw and knew so many 
instances of their injustice and violence, that it ex^ 
ceeded even what could have been well imagined; 
for all men set their thoughts on .work to invent 
new methods of cruelty. In all the towns through 
which I passed, I heard the most dismal accounts of 
those things possible ; but chiefly at Valence, where 660 
one Dherapine seemed to exceed even the furies of 
inquisitors. One in the streets could have known 
the new converts, as they were passing by them, by 
a cloudy dejection that appeared in their looks and 
deportment. Such as endeavoured to make their 
escape, and were seized, (for guards and secret 
agents were spread along the whole roads and iron-* 
tier of France,) were, if men, condemned to the gal- 
leys, and, if women, to monasteries. To complete 
this cruelty, orders were given, that such of the new 
converts as did not at their death receive the sacra-^ 
meat, should.be denied burial,. and. that their bodies 
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i685. shotiU be left where other dead carciiaes were cart 
out, to be devoured by wolves or dogs. TWs wa« 
executed in several places with the utmost barbarity: 
and it gave all people so much horror^ that, iuiding 
the iU eflFect of it, it was let faU. This hurt none, 
b<it struck all that saw it even with more horror 
than those sufferings that were more felt. The fliry 
that appeared on this occasion did spread it self 
with a sort of contagion: for the intendants and 
other officers, that had been mild and gentle in the 
fiMrmer parts of their Ufe, seemed ,now to have laid 
aside the compassion of Christians, the breeding of 
gentlemen, and the common impt^ssions of hamaa»« 
ity. The greatest part of the clei^, the regulars 
especially, were so transported with the zeal that 
their king shewed on this Occasion, that their 8er«> 
mmis were full of the most inflamed do^ence that 
they could invent, magnifying their king in fttraina 
too indecent and blasphemous to be mentioned by 
me. 
I went into I stayed at Paris till the beginning of Avgust. 
^' BarriUon sent to me to look to my self; for the king 
had let some words fall importing his suspicion of 
me, as concerned in the duke of Monmouth's busfr* 
ness. Whether this was done on design, to see if 
sudi an insinuation could fright me away, and so 
bring me under some appearance of guilt, I cannot 
teU: for in that time every thing was deceitfully 
managed. But I, who knew that I was not so much 
as guilty of concealment, resolved not to stir fmn 
Paris till the rebellion was over, and that the pri- 
aon^s were examined and tried. When tibat was 
done, Stouppe, a brigadier general, told me, that 
Mr. de Louvoy had said to hiaiy l&at the king was 
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resolved to put an end to the business of the Hugue<- 1685. 
nots thftt season : and, since he was resolved not to 
chafige, he advised him to make* a tour into Italy, 
that he might not seem to do any thing that op- 
posed the king's service. Stouppe told me this in 
confidence. So we resolved to make that journey 661 
together. Some thought it was too bold an adven- 
ture in me, after what I had written and acted in 
the matters of religion, to go to Rome. But others, 
who judged better, thought I ran no hazard in going 
thither : for, besides the high civility with which all 
strangers are treated there, they were at that time 
in sndi hopes of gaining England, that it was not 
teasonable to think, that they would raise the ap^ 
prehensions of the nation, by using any that be- 
longed to it ill : and the destropng me would not 
do them the service that could in any sort balance 
tiie prejudice that might arise from the noise it 
would make. ^ And indeed I met with so high a ci- 
vility at Rome, that it fully justified this opinion. 

Pope Innocent the eleventh, Odescalchi, knew who And wm 
I was the day after I came to Rome. And he ordered Miyerat 
the captain of the Swiss guards to tell Stouppe, that^*"*' 
he had heard of me, and would give me a private au- 
dience abed, to save me from the ceremony of the 
pantoufle ^ But I knew the noise that this would 

f Burnet, in the year 1677, was understood to be a (air ad - 

pQUiahed a book in viiidication \ince towards a reconcilialioa 

of the ordinations of the church with the church of Rome, fun- 

of England, in which is this damentals and essentials being 

passage, page 62. *' Yet as we granted. D. (All sound dt- 

*' acl^owl^ge the church of vines of the church of England 

*' Rome holds still the funda- confess as much. But they at the 

*' mentals of !the Christian re- same time remember what and 

^ ligioQ ; so we confess she how much the church of Rome 

'* retains the essentials of ordi- has added to scriptural funda- 

'^ nation.'* Which, no doubly mentals.) 
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]§65. make : so I resolved to avoid it, and excused it upon 
my speaking Italian so ill as I did. But canSnal 
Howard and the cardinal d'Estrees treated me with 
great freedom. The latter talked much with me 
concerning the orders in our church, to know whe- 
ther they had been brought down to :US by men truly 
ordained, or not: for, he said, they apprehended 
things would be much more easily brought about, if 
our orders could be esteemed valid, though given in 
heresy and schism. I told him, I was glad they 
were possessed with any opinion that made the re- 
conciliation more difficult ; but^ as. for the matter ,of 
fact, nothing was more certain, than that the ordi- 
nations in the beginning of que^n Elizabeth's reign 
were canonical and regular. He seemed to be per*- 
suaded of the truth of this, but lamented that it was 
impossible to bring the Romans to think so. 
Cardinal Cardinal Howard shewed me all his letters from 
freedom England, by which I saw, that those who wrote to 
him reckoned that their designs were so well laid, 
that they could not miscarry. They thought, they 
should certainly carry every thing in the next sesr 
sion of parliament. There was a high strain of in-* 
solence in their letters; and they reckoned, th^y 
were so sure of the king, that they seemed to haVe 
no doubt left of their succeeding in the reduction of 
England. The Romans and Italians were much 
troubled at all this: for they were under such ap^ 
prehensions of the growth of the French power, and 
had conceived such hopes of the king of England's 
662 putting a stop to it, that they were sorry to see the 
king engage himself so in .the design of changing 
the religion of his subjects, which they thought 
would create him so much trouble at home, that he 
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would neither have leisure nor strength to look after . i^5. 
the common concerns of Europe. The cardinal told 
me, that all the advices writ over from thence to 
England were for slow, calm, and moderate courses. 
He said, he wished he was at liberty to shew me the 
copies of them: but he saw violent courses were 
more acceptable, and .would probably be followed. 
And he added, that these were the production of 
England, far different from the counsels of Rome. 

He also told me, that .they had not instruments 
enough to work with : for, though they, were send- 
ing over all that were capable of the mission, yet he 
expected no great matters from them. Few of them 
jspoke true English. They came over young, and 
retained all the English that they brought over with 
them, which was . only the language of boys : but, 
their education being among strangers, they had 
fonned themselves so upon that model, that really 
they preached as Frenchmen or Italians in English 
words ; of which he was every day warning them, 
for he knew this could have no good effect in Eng- 
land. He also spoke with great sense. of the pro- 
ceedings in France, which he apprehended would 
have very ill consequences in England. I shall only 
add one otha* particular, which will shew the soft 
temper of that good natured man. 

He used me in such a manner, that it was much 
. observed by many others. So two French gentlemen 
desired a note from me to introduce them to him. 
Their design was to be furnished with reliques ; ior 
he was then the cardinal that looked after that mat- 
ter. . One evening I came in to him as he was very 
busy in giving them some reliques. So I was called 
in to see them : and I whispered to him in English, 
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1685. that it was iiM>mewhat odd» that a priest of the 
church of En^and should be at Rome heljiiiig them 
off with the ware of Babylon. He was so pleased 
with this, that he repeated it to the others in French; 
and told the Frenchmen, that they should tell their 
countrymen, how bold the heretics and how mild 
the cardinals were at Rome ^. 

I stayed in Rome till prince Borghese came to me, 
and told me it was time for me to go. I had. got 
great acquaintance there. And, though I did not 
provoke any to discourse of points of controversy, 
yet I defended my self against all those who at- 
tacked me, with the same freedom that I had done 
663 in other places. This began to be taken notice ot 
So upon the first intimation I came away, and re- 
turned by Marseilles. And then I went through 
those southern provinces of France, that were at 
that time a scene of barbarity and cruelty. 
Cruelties iQ I intended to have gone to Orange: but T^sse 
with a body of dragoons was then quartared over 
that small principality, and was treating the protest* 
ants there in the same manner that the French sub* 
jecis were treated in other parts. So I went not in, 
but passed near it, and had this account of that 
matter from some that were the most considerable 
men of the principality. Many of the nei^bouring 
places fled thither from the persecution : upon which 
a letter was writ to the government there, in the 
name of the king of France, requiring them to put 
all his subjects out of their territory* This was 
Imrd. Yet they were too naked and exposed to dis* 
pute any thing with those who could command evei7 

« Did our authpr understand this in a soft sense towards him- 
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thing. So they ordered all the French to withdraw : i6&5. 
upon which Tess^, who commanded in those parts, " 
wrote to theni^ that the king would be well satisfied 
with the obedience they had given his orders. They 
upon this were quiets and thought there was no dan- 
ger. But the next morning Tess^ marched his dra- 
goons into the town, and let them loose upon them, 
as he had done upon the subjects of France. And 
they plied as feebly as most of the French had done. 
This was done while that principality was in the 
possession of the prince of Orange, pursuant to an 
article of the treaty of Nimeguen, of which the king 
of En^and was the guarantee. Whether the French 
had the king's consent to this, or if they presumed 
upon it, was not known. It is certain, he ordered 
two memorials to be given in at that court, com- 
plaining of it in very high terms. But nothing fol- 
bitred on it. And, some months after, the king of 
Prance did unite Orange to the rest of Provence, 
and suppressed all the rights it had, as a distinct 
principality. The king writ upon it to the princess 
of Orange, that he could do no more in that matter, 
unless he should declare war upon it; which he 
could not think fit for a thing of such small import- 
ance. 
But now the session. of parliament drew on. AndA°<?**"*>^, 

* ^ ^ session of 

tiiere xfrai a great expectation of the issue of it. For parliament. 
sonie Weeks before it met, there was such a number 
of refugees coming over every day, who set about a 
modt dismal recital of the persecution in France, 
aktd that in so maxij instances that were ciying and 
o£ous, that, though all endeavours were used to 664 
fetsen the clamour this had raised^ yet the king did 

VOL. III. G 
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1^85. not stick openly to condemn it, as both unchristian 



and unpolitic. He took pains to clear the Jesuits 
of it, and laid the blame of it chiefly on the king; on 
madame de Maintenon, and the archbishop of Pdris. 
He spoke often of it with such vehemence, that 
there seemed to be an affectation in it. He .did 
more. He was very kind to the refugees. He was 
liberal to many of them. He ordered a brief for a 
charitable collection over the nation for them all: 
upon which great' sums were sent in. They were 
deposited in good hands, and well distributed. The 
king also ordered them to be deriised without pay- 
ing fees, atid gave them great immunities. So that 
in all there came over, first and last, between forty 
and fifty thousand of that nation. Here was such a 
real argument of the cruel and persecuting spirit of 
popery, wheresoever it prevailed, that few could re- 
sist this conviction. So that aU men confessed, that 
the French persecution came very seasonably to 
awaken the nation, and open men's eyes in so cri- 
tical a conjuncture : for upon this session of parlia- 
ment all did depend. 
The king's WHeu it WBS Opened, the king told them how 
against the happy his forccs had been in reducing a dangerous 
*^*^* rebellion, in which it had appeared, how weak and 

insignificant the militia was: and therefore he saw 
the necessity of keeping up an army for all their se- 
curity. He had put some in commission, of whose 
loyalty he was well assured : and they had served 
. him so well, that he would not put that affront on 
them, and on himself, to tUrii them out. He told 
them, all the world saw, and they had felt the hap- 
piness of a good understanding between him and' his 
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parliament: so he hoped, nothing Should be done on 1^65. 
their part to interrupt that ; as he, on. his own part, 
would observe all that he had promised. 

Thus he fell upon the. two most unacceptable 
points that he could have found out ; which were, a 
staoding army, and a violation of the act of the test. 
ITiere were, some debates in the house of lords about 
thanking the king for his speech. It was pressed by 
the courtiers, as a piece of respect that was always 
paid. To this some answered, that was done when 
there were gracious assurances given. Only the earl 
of Devonshire said, he was for giving thanks, be- 
cause the king had spoken out so plainly, and 
warned them of what they might look for. It was 
carried in the house to make an address of thanks 
for the speech. The lord Guilford, North, was now 665 
dead. He was a crafty and designing man. He 
had no mind to part with the great seal: and yet 
he saw, he could not hold it without an entire com- 
pliance with the pleasure of the court. An appeal 
against a decree of his had been brought before the 
lords in the former session^: and it was not only 
reversed with many severe reflections on him that 
made it, but the earl of Nottingham, who hated him 
because he had endeavoured to detract from his fa- 
ther's, memory, had got together so many instances 
of his ill administration of justice,, that he exposed 
him severely for it. And, it was believed, that gave 
the crisis to. the uneasiness and distraction of mind 
he was labourih^ under. He languished for some 



^ There were not two sessions ; the second meeting was upon 
an adjournment. . O. ' 

g2 
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1085. time ; and died despised and ill thought of by the 



whol^ nation k 
jcfferics Nothinff but his successor taBde him be remem- 

made lord *^ ^ rr 

chancellor, bercd with regret : for Jefferies had the seals. He 
had been made a peer while he was chief justice^ 
which had not been done for some ages : but he af- 
fected to be an original in every thing. A day or 



i (According to his brotber*s 
account, in his Life of the Lord 
Keeper, he delayed resigning 
bia office from regard to the 
king's service, notwithstanding 
the affronts he received from 
Ilia court enemies, Sunderland 
and Jefferies ; but at length, the 
melancholy he had contracted, 
want of heidth, and the uneasi- 
ness he felt at the then state of 
affairs, obliged him to give it 
up. In an audience with the 
king, he honestly advised his 
majesty- to avoid giving occa- 
sion to the public discontent, 
And to place no reliance on an 
army, or confidence in the dis- 
senters; reminding him, that 
idthough the duke of Mon- 
mouth was gone, yet there was 
still a prince of Orange remain- 
ing. His brother, the historian 
c^the femily, whose love of truth 
was the theme of the neighbour- 
hood in which, after he had been 
the queen's attorney geoeral, 
he resided, goes on to observe, 
that although the lord keeper 
ai3tually made use of these very 
suggestions to the king, it was 
only to satisfy his own con- 
science ; *' for he knew the king s 
'* humour,and that nothing that 
•• he could say to him would 
** take place or sink with him. 



" So strong were his prejudices, 
" and so feeble his genius, that 
" he took none to have any right 
'^ understandings, that were not 
" in his measures, and that the 
" counsel given him to the 
" contrary was for policy of 
** party more than for friendship 
" to him.*' p. 273. Mr. North 
ackhowl^ges, that the lord 
keeper was much vilified both 
during his life and after his 
death ; yet says, that his justk^ 
was ik> exacts and course of Mi 
so unexceptionable, that the 
author of one of the vilest writ- 
ten libels in those times was 
reduced) for want of something 
worse, to the calling him s^- 
boots. He relates aUo, tbat 
some particular acts were al- 
leged after his death, impeach- 
ing his conduct as lorct keeper; 
to all which charges the author 
replies at full. See North's 
Life of the Lord Keeper Guil- 
ford, p. 371 — 284. Sir Joftn 
Dalrymple, in his preface to 
the second volume of his Me- 
moirs, remarks, that tiie ford 
Guilford is one of the very few 
virtuous characters,^ which are 
to be found in the history of 
the reign of Charles the se- 
cond.) 
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two after the se$sioii wiis opeped, the lorcjs went i685» 
upon the consiideration of the kill's spee^^h: and, 
when soine began to mjake remarks upow it, they 
were told, thajt by giving th<inks for the speech, 
they had precluded themselves from finding fault 
with any part of it, Thi^ was rejected with indig- 
nation, and put an end to that co^j^pliment pf giving 
thanks for a speech when there was no special rea- 
son for it. The lords Halifax, Nottingham, and 
Mordaunt, were the chief argu^rs among the tern- • 
poral lords. The bishop of London spoke often 
likewise: and twice or thrice he said, he spoke not 
only his own sense, but the sense of that whole 
bench. They said, the test was now the best fence 
they had for their religion : if they gave up so great 
a point, all. the rest would soon follow : and if the 
king might by his authority supersede such a law, 
fortified with so many clauses, and above aU with 
that of an incapacity, it wq» in vain to think qf law 
any mote: the government would become arbitrary 
and ahspl^it^. Jefferies began to argue in his rough 
maimer : hut he was soon taken down ; it appearing, 
tibat how fimously soev» he raved on the bench^ 
where he played the tyrant, yet where others might 
speak with him on equal terms, he was a very con- 
temptible man : and he received as great a mortifi- 
cation, siS such a brutal man as he was capable of. 
But as the scene lay in the house of commons, so The house 

,,, 1 # A A A • A of commons 

the debates there were more unportant. A project was address the 
offered for making the militia more useful, in order se^ug'^the 
to the disbanding the army. But, to oppose that;^*"!* 
the court shewed, how great a danger we had lately 
escaped, and how much of an ill leaven yet remained 
in the nation, so that it was necessary a force should 

G 3 
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1685. be kept up. The court moved for a subsidy, the 
king having been at much extraordinary charge in 
reducing the late rebellion. Many, that were re-- 
solved to assert the business of the test with great 
firmness, thought, the voting of money first was the 
decentest way of managing the opposition to the 
court: whereas others opposed this, having often 
observed, that the voting of money was the giving 
up the whole session to the court. The court 
wrought on many weak men with this topic, that 
the only way to gain the king, and to dispose him 
to agree to them in the business of the test, was to 
begin with the supply. This had so great an effect, 
that it was carried only by one vote to consider the 
king's speech i, before they should proceed to the 
supply. It was understood, that when they received 
satisfaction in other things, they were resolved to 
give 500,000/. 

They went next to consider the act about the 
test, and the violations of it, with the king's speech 
upon that head. The reasoning was clear and full 
on the one hand. The court offered nothing on the 
other hand in the way of argument, but the danger 

J That part of it which re- them to their faces for the voting 

lated to the dispensing power, as they did; and a captain Ken* 

See the Journal of th^ House dal being one of them, the earl 

of Commons^ upon the divi- said to him there, •* Sir, have 

sion, when it was carried by ** not you a troop of horse in 

one only against th^ court. The <* his inajesty> service V* '* Yes, 

earl of Middleton of Scotland, *' ray lord/' says the other ; 

then a secretary of state for "but my brother died last 

England, and a member of the ** night, and has left me 70b/, 

house of commons here, seeing '* a year," This I had from 

many go out upon the division my uncle, the first lord Onslow, 

against the court, who w^e in who was then of the house of 

the service of the government, commons, and present. This 

went down to the bar, and as incident upon one vote, very 

they were told in, reproached likely, saved the nation. O. 
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of' offending the king, and of raising a misunder- lOes. 
standing between him and them. So the whole 
house went in unanimously into a vote for an ad- 
dress to the king, that he would maintain the laws, 
in particular that concerning the test. But ndth 
that they offered to pass a bill for indemnifying 
those who had broken that law ; and were ready to 
have considered them in the supply that they in-r 
tended to give.^ 

The king expressed his resentments of this with The king 
much, vehemence, when the address was brought to^n^^d 
him. He said, some men intended to disturb the^*^**'*' 
good correspondence that was between him and 
them, which would be a great prejudice to the na- 
tion : he had declared his mind so positively in that 
matter, that he hoped they would not have meddled 
with it : yet, he said, he would still observe all the 
promises that he had made. This made some reflect 
oti the violations of the edict of Nantes by many of 
the late edicts that were set out in France before 
the last that repealed it, in which the kingpf France 
had always declared, that he would mamtain^ that 
edict, even When the breaches made upon it were 667 
the moist visible and notorious. The house, upon 
this rough answer, was in a high fermentation. Yet^ 
when one Cook ^ said, that they were Englishmen, 
and were not to be threatened, because this seemed 
to be a want of respect, they sent him to the tower ; 
and obliged him to ask pardon for those indecent 
words. But they resolved to insist on their address, 
aind then to proceed upon the petitions concerning 
elections. And now those, that durst not open thei^ 
mouth before; spoke vsrith much force upon this 
^ (Mr, jCoke of D^rbyshir^^ of the Coke family;.) 

g4 ^ ■ 
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1683. head. They said, it was a point upon which the 
nation expected justice, and they had a right to 
claim it. And it was probable, they would have 
condemned a great many elections ; for an intima- 
tion was set round, that all those who had stuck to 
the interest of the nation, in the main points then 
before them, should be chosen over again, though it 
should be found that their election was void, and 
that a new writ should go out. By 4his means 
those petitions were now encom'aged, and were like 
to have a fair hearing, and a just decision : and it 
was believed, that the abject courtiers would have 
been voted out^. 
Thepariia- The king saw, that both houses were now so 

mcDli was ^^ 

prorogued, fixcd, that he could carry nothing in either of them, 
unless he would depart from his speech, and let the 
act of the test take place. So he prorogued the 
parliament, and kept it by repeated prorc^ation? 
still on foot for about a year and a half, but without 
holding a session. All those, who had either spoken 
or voted for the test, were soon after this disgraced, 
and turned out of their places, though many of these 
had served the king hitherto with great obsequious* 
ness and much zeal. He called for many of them* 
and spdke to them very earnestly upon that subject 
in his closet : upon which the term of closeting was 
much tossed about. Many of these gave him very 
flat and hardy denials: others, though more silent* 
yet were no less steady. So that, when, after a long 

^' (Lord Lonsdale^ who hini-> the debate had ever been re^ 

selfmoved, that the house would suiued, probably somi^ thing 

name a committee, to consider considerable would have been 

of a mode of applying to the done in the afilair, the hous^ 

king for a remec^ against thb seeming so well inclined and so 

iniquifyy observes, in his un- zealous in it. Ralph errs in this 

published Memoir, p, 7, that if point. See p« 909 of his Hist) 
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practice, both of threatening and ill usage on the one ^685. 
hand, and of promises and corruption on the other, 
the king saw he could not bring them into a com** 
pliance with him, he at last dissolved the parlia- / 
ment : by which he threw off a body of men that 
were in all other respects sure to him, and that 
would have accepted a very moderate satisfaction 
from him at any time. And indeed in all England 
it would not have been easy to have found five hun« 
died men, so weak, so poor, and so devoted to the 
court, as these were *". So happily was the nation 668 
taken out of their hands, by the precipitated violence 
of a bigoted court. 

Soon after the jworc^ation, the lord de la Meer The lord 
was brought to his trial. Some witneisses swore triedjaiS' 
high treason against him only upon report, that he*^^"'**®"^* 
had designed to make a rebellion in Cheshire, and 
to join with the duke of Monmouth. But, since 
those swore only upon hearsay, that was no evi- 
dence in law. V One witness swore home against 
him, and against two other gentlemen, who, as he 
said, were in company with him ; and that treason- 
able messages were then given to him by them all 
to cany to some others. That which gave the , 
greatest credit to the evidence was, that this lord 
had gone from London secretly to Cheshire at the 
time of the duke of Monmouth's landing, and that 
after he had stayed a day or two in that country, he 
had ccmie up as secretly to London, This looked 

^ But see the first note in would have accepted satisfac? 

page 626. O. (Consider also tion for the past, and securities 

^e preceding account given bj in future, from their soverei^ ; 

the bishop himself; but he is yet this would not have suited 

perhaps well founded in his the views* of either English or 

o[ttn]on, that this parliament foreign politicians,) 
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1685. suspicious, and made it to be believed, that he went 

"^ to try what could be done. The credit of that sin-r 

gle witness was overthrown by many unquestionable 
proofs, by which it appeared that the two gentle- 
men, who he said met with that lord in Cheshire, 
were all that while still in London. The witness, 
to gain the more credit, had brought others into the 
plot, by the common, fate of false swearers, who 
bring in such circumstances to support their evi- 
dence, as they think will make it more credible, but, 
being iU laid, give a handle to those concerned to 
find out their falsehood. And that was the case of 
this witness : for, though little doubt was made of 
the truth of that which he swore against this lord, 
as to the main of his evidence, yet he had added 
such a mixture of falsehood to it, as being fiiUy 
proved destroyed the evidence. As for the secret 
journey to and again between London and Cheshire, 
that lord, said, he had been long a prisoner in the 
tower upon bare suspicion : he had no mind to be 
lodged again there: so he resolved in that time of 
jealousy to go out of the way : and hearing that a; 
child, of which he was very fond, was sick in Che-- 
shire, he went thither: and hearing from his lady 
that his eldest son was very ill at London, he made^ 
haste back again. This was well proved by his 
physicians and domestics, though it was a thing of 
veiy ill appearance, that he made such journeys so 
quick and so secretly at such a time. The solicitor 
general, Finch, pursuant to the doctrine he had 
maintained in former trials, and perhaps to atone 
for the zeal he had shewed in the house of commons 
for maintaining the act x)f the test, made a violent 
declamation, to prove that one witness with prepiump^ 
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tions was sufBdent to convict one of high treason". i685. 
The peers did unanimously acquit the lord. So that ggq 
trial ended to the great joy of the whole town ; 
which was now turned to be as much against the 
court, as it had been of late years for it. Finch had 
been continued in his emplo3rment only to lay the 
load of this judgment upon him : and he acted his 
part in it with his usual vehemence ^. He was pre- 
sently after turned out.. And Powis succeeded 
him, who was a compliant, young aspiring lawyer, 
though in himself he was no ill natured man p. 
Now the posts in the law b^an to be again taken 
care of : for it was resolved to act a piece of pa- 
geantry in Westminster-haU, with which the next 
year began. 

Sir Edward Hales, a gentleman of a noble family i6s6. 
in Kent, declared himself a papist, though he had^ *^**,jg 
long disguised it; and had once to my self so so-*<^^*"^**»® 
lemnly denied it, that I was led from thence to see, 
there was no credit to be given to that sort of men, 
where their church or religion was concerned. He 
had an employment: and not taking the test, his 
coachman was set up to inform gainst him, and to 
daim the 500/. that the law gave to the informer. 
When this was to be brought to trial, the judges Many 
were secretly asked their opinions : and such as wereiurned out. 
not clear to judge as the court did direct were 
turned out : and upon two or three canvassings the 
hajf of them were dismissed, md others q£ njore 

' ** Jefiferies was high steward before. O. 
upon this trials an^ behaved ^ But see the trial. O, 
Wmself with a decency and a p Sir Thomas Powis, a good 

dignity^ that he had never shewn dull lawyer. S. 
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1686. pliable and obedient understandings were put in 

their places. Some of these were weak and ignorant 

to a scandal. The suit went on in a [mock and] 

feeble prosecution : and in Ti^inity term judgment 

was given. 

Herbert, There was a new chief justice found out, very 

tice, g^ves different indeed from Jefferies, sir Edward Herbert. 

forSl*"* He was a well bred and a virtuous man, generous, 

king;8 dis- ^^ J gQQjj natured. He was but an indiflferent law- 

pensing o 

power. yer ; and had gone to Ireland to find practice and 
preferment there. He unhappily got into a set of 
very high notions with relation to the king's prero- 
gative. His gravity and virtues gave him great ad- 
vantages, chiefly his succeeding such a monster as 
had gone before him. So he, being found to be a fit 
tool, was, without any application of his own, raised 
up aU at once to this high post '^. After the coach- 
man's cause had been argued with a most indecait 
coldness, by those who were made use of on design 
to expose and betray it, it was said^ in favour of the 
prerogative, that the government of England was 
670 entirely in the king: that the crown was an inr- 
perial crown, the importance of which was, that it 
was absolute : all penal laws were powers lodged in 
the crown to enable the king to force the execution 
of the law, but were not bars to limit or bind up the 
king's power: the king could pardon all offences 
against the law, and forgive the penalties : and why 

^ After the revolution he grant oi his estate, which te 

made his escape into France, afterwards left to the earl of 

where he was created earl of Lincoln ; and his library, which 

Portland, and lord chancellor, wa9 esteemed a very valuable 

by kidg James. His brother collection, especially for law 

Arthur, created ead of Torring- books, to lord Harcourt. P. 
ton by king William^ had a 
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could not he as well dispensfe with them ? Acts of 1686. 
parliament had been oft superseded : the judges, had 
some times given directions in their charges at cir- 
cuits to inquire after some acts of parUament no 
more : of which one late instance happened during 
the former reign : an act passed concerning the size 
of cartis and waggons^ with many penalties upon the 
transgressors : and yet, when it appeared that the 
model prescribed in the act was not practicable, the 
judges gave direction not to execute the act. 

These were the arguments brought to support the 
king's dispensing power. In opposition to this it 
tras said, though not at the bar, yet in the common 
discourte of the town, that if penalties did arise only 
by virtue of the king's proclamation, It wa^ reason- 
able that the power of dispensing should be only in 
the king: but since the prerogative was both con- 
stituted and lunited by law, and since penalties were 
imposed to force the observation of laws that were 
necessary for the public safety, it was an overturn^ 
ing the whole government, and the changing it from 
a legal into a despotic form, to say that laws, made 
aM dedated iidt to be capable of being dispensed 
with, Wherfe one of the penalties was an incapacity, 
#hich By a maxim of law cannot be taken away 
even hf a pardon, should at the plleasute of the 
fmce be dii^pensed with : k fine was also set by the 
set on offenders, but not given to the king, but to 
the informer, which thereby became his. 80 that 
the king could no more pardon that, than he could . 
discharge the debts of the subjects, and take away 
property' : laws of small consequence, when a visible 
fenor Aclt observed in making them was afterwards 

^ Wrong reasoning. &. 
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1686. found out, like that of the size of carts, might well 
"~~~" be superseded : for the intention of the legislature 
being the good of the subject, that is, always to be 
presumed for the repeal of an impracticable law. 
But it was not reasonable to infer from thence, that 
a law made for the security of the government, with 
the most effectual clauses that could be contrived, 
on design to force the execution of it, even in bar to 
the power of the prerogative, should be made so pre- 
671 carious a thing, especially when it was so lately as- 
serted with so much vigour by the representatives 
of the nation. It was said) that, though this w$s 
now only applied to. one statute, yet the same force 
of reason would hold to annul all our laws : ^ and the 
penalty being that which is the life of the law, the 
dispen^ng with penalties might soon be carried so 
far as to dissolve the whole government: and the 
security that the subjects had were only from the 
laws, or rather from the penalties, since laws with- 
out these were ^ feeble things, which tied men only 
according to their own discretion. 

Thus was this matter tossed about in the argu- 
ments with which all people's mouths were now. 
filled. But judges, who are beforehand determined 
how to give their opinions, will not be. much moved 
even by the strongest arguments. The ludicrous 
ones used on this occasion at the bar were rather a 
farce, fitter for a mock trial in a play, than such as 
became men of learning in so important a matter* 
Great expectations were raised, to hear with.whflt 
arguments the judges would maintain the judgment 
that they should give. But they niade nothing of 
it; and without any arguing gave judgment for th§ 
defendant, as if it had been in a cause of course. 
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Now^he matter was as much settled^as a deciision lOsd. 
in the king's bench could settle it. Yet so little re- J^^rj^ 
gard had the chief justice's nearest Mends to his"*^^^"^'* 

*^ . , «' firmness. 

opmion in this particular, that his brother, admiral 
Herbert, being pressed by the king to promise that 
he would vote the repeal of the test, answered the 
king very plainly, that he could not do it either in 
honour nor conscience \ The king said, he knew he 
was a man of honour, but the rest of his life did not 
look like a man that had great regard to conscience \ 
He answered boldly, he had his faults, but they 
were such, that other people, who talked more of 
conscience, were guilty of the like. He was indeed 
a man abandoned to luxury and vice* But, though 
he was poor, and had much to lose, having places to 
the value of 4000/. a year, he chose to lose thetn all 
rather than comply. This made much noise : for as 
he had a great reputation for his conduct in sea af- 
fairs, so he had been most passionately zealous in 
the king's service from his first setting out to that 
day. It appeared by this, that no past services 

• (Sir Eldward Herbert, in ' * {The king's reply is differ- 

1688, immediately after the re- erttly represented in the Life of 

volution^ published a vindica- King James II. lately published; 

tion of the judgmeiit of the " His (admiral Herbert*s) an- 

couft in ur Edward Hide's case, '* swer was, he could not do it 

and of the king's dispensing " in honour or conscience ; at 

power ; the exercise of which, " which the king being more 

as is well known, was declared *' moved than ordinary, could 

to be illegal, at leaist for the fa- *' not forbear telling him, that 

ture, in the first year of king '* as for his honour ,he had little 

William. Comparewhat is sud "but what he owed to his 

bebw, p. 780, 822, 823^ But " bounty, and for his cob- 

' opposition to the repeal of the " science, the putting away hifr 

test act was not inconsistent " wife to keep with mdre li- 

with sir Edward Herbert's opi- ** berty Other women, gave a 

hion in favour of the king's "true idea of it» niceness.'* 

• 1^ right to dispense with pe- Vol. ii, p. 204.) 
nal sututes.) 
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iO&6. would be considered, if men were not resolved to 
' comply in every thing. The door was now opened. 

So all regard to the test was laid aside. And all 
men that intended to recommend themselves took 
672 employments, and accepted of this dispensing power. 
This was done even by some of those who continned 
still protestants, though the far greater number of 
them continued to qualify themselves according to 
law. 
Father Many of the papists, that were men of quiet or of 

jMuit,*in fearftil tempers, did not like these methods. They 
T^r/*" thought the priests went too fast, and the king was 
too eager in pursuing every thing that was suggested 
by them. One Petre, descended from a noble fa- 
mily ^ a man of no learning, nor any way famed for 
his virtue, but who made aU up in boldness and zeal, 
was the Jesuit of them all that seemed animated 
with the most courage. He had, during the popish 
plot, been introduced to the king, and had suggested 
things that shewed him a resolute and undertaking 
man. Upon thiat the king looked on him as the fit- 
test man to be set at the head of his counsels. So 
he was now considered as the person whiD of all 
others had the greatest credit. He applied himself 
most to the earl of Sunderland, and was for some 
time chiefly directed by him^. 

» (That of Ibe lord Petre.) tions upon Dr. Burnetts Post- 

* (It is a well known fact, humous Hist. 8vo. 1724. ?• 

thdt the queen opposed with the 1 03 . See also D'Orleans's Ke- 

greatest earnestness the intro- volutions in England, p. 304. 

dtKition of Petre into the privy Of Petre*s intrigues with lord 

council. She observed, that Sunderland, and the queen's op- 

Sundertand got it over her belly, position to them, an account 

using an Italiftn phrase, for get- is given by the king himself 

ting the ascendancy ovei* an- in his Life, lately publishedi 

other. See Impartial Reflec- vol. ii. p. 131.) 
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The maxim that the king set up, and about ^686* 



which he Entertained all that were about hixn, was^Theidn^ 
the great happiness of an universal toleration. OUatoi^ioi 
this the king used to enlarge in a great variety of 
topics. He said, nothing was more reasonable, more 
Chiistifm, and more politic : and he reflected much 
on the church of England for the severities with 
which dissenters had been treated. This, how true 
or just soever it might be, yet was strange doctrine 
m the mouth of a professed papist, and of a prince 
on whose account, and by whose direction, the church 
party had been, indeed but too obsequiously, pushed • 

on to that rigour. But, since the church party 
could not be brought to comply with the design of 
the cmirt, applications were now made to the dis- 
senters: and all on a sudden the churchmen were 
disgraced^ and the dissenters were in high favour. 
Chief justice Herbert went the western circuit aftei* 
Jefferies's bloody one. And now aU was grace .and 
favour to them. Their former sufferings were much 
reflected on, and pitied. Every thing was offered 
tibat could alleviate their sufferings. Their teachers 
were now encouraged to set up their conventicles 
again, which had been discontinued, or held very se- , 
cretly, for four or five years. Intimations were every 
where given, that the king would not have them or 
thahr meetings to be disturbed. Some of them be- 
gan to grow insolent upon this shew of feivour''. 
Bttt wi$er men among them saw through all this» 67S 
and permved the design of the papists was now, to 
s«t on the dissenters against the church, as much as 
they had fc^merly set the church againjst them : and 

7The wKole body tf them grew inaeleiit, andxxmpfykig to the 
Mag. & 

VOL. III. H 
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1686. therefore, though they returned to their conventicles, 

"^ "*"yet they had a just jealousy of the ill designs that 

lay hid under all this sudden and unexpected shew 

of grace and kindness : and they took care not to 

provoke the church party. 

The clergy Many of the clergy acted now a part that made 

ni&DMred 

the points good amcuds for past errors. They began to preach 
venyWtii generally against popery, which the dissenters did 
S?*»^.** not. They set themselves to study the points of 
^•- controversy. And upon that there followed a great 
variety of small books, that were easily purchased, 
and soon read. They examined all the points of 
popery with a solidity of -judgment, a clearness of 
arguing, a depth of learning, and a vivacity of writ- 
ing, far beyond any thing that had before that time 
appeared in our language. The truth is, they were 
very unequally yoked : for, if they are justly to be 
reckoned among the best writers that have yet ap- 
peared on the protestant side, those they wrote 
against were certainly among the weakest that had 
ever appeared on the popish side. Their books were 
poorly but insolently writ ; and had no other learn- 
ing in them, but what was taken out of some French 
writers, which they put into very bad English: so 
that a victory over them need have been but a mean 
performance. 

This had a mighty effect on the whole nation : 
even those who could not search things to the bot- 
tom, yet were amazed at the great inequality that 
appeared in this engagement. The papists, who 
knew what service the bishop of Meaux's book had 
done in France, resolved to pursue the same method 
here in several treatises, which they entitled. Papists 
represented and misrepresented; to which such 
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dear answers were writ, that what effect soever that i6s6. 
artifice might have, where it was supported by the ^ 

authority of a great king, and the terror of ill usage, 
and a dragoonade in conclusion, yet it succeeded so 
ill in England, that it gave occasion to inquire into 
the true opinions of that church, not as some artful 
writers had disguised them, but as they were laid 
down in the books that are of authority among 
them, such as the decisions of councils received 
among them, and their established offices, and as 
they are held at Rome, and in all those countries 
where popery prevails without any intermixture 
with heretics, or apprehension of them, as in Spain 
and Portugal. This was done in so authentical a 674 
manner, that popery it self was never so well under- 
stood by the nation, as it came to be upon this oc- 
casion. 

The persons who both managed and directed this The per. 
controversial war, were chiefly Tillotson, Stilling- wen chiefly 
fleet, Tennison, and Patrick. Next them were Sher-f"^"* 
lock, Williams, Claget, Gee, Aldrich, Atterbury, 
Whitby, Hooper, and above all these Wake, who 
having been long in France, chaplain to the lord 
Preston, brought over with him many curious dis- 
coveries, that were both useful and surprising^. Be- 
sides the chief writers of those books of controversy, 
there were many sermons preached and printed on 
those heads, that did very much edify the whole na- 
tion. And this matter was managed with that con- 

' (Besides some modern trea- enumeration of the writers en- 

tiaes, the bishop alludes to St. gaged in what is called the 

Chrysostom's Epistle to Cssa- Popish Controversy, Burnet for- 

rius, which had been suppressed gets his old antagonist, the 

hy the Romanists, and was first learned Henry Wharton.) 
published by Wake. In the 

HS 
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\6b6. cert, that for the most part once a week some liew 
book or sermon came out, which both instructed 
and animated those who read them. There were 
but very few proselytes gained to popery : and these 
were so inconsiderable, that they were rather a re- 
proach than an honour to them. Walker, the head 
of University college, and five or six more at Ox- 
ford, declared themselves to be of that religion ; but 
with this branch [brand] of infamy, that they had 
continued for several years complying with the doc- 
trine and worship of the church of England after 
th^y were reconciled to the church of Rome. The 
popish priests were enraged at this opposition made 
by the clergy, when they saw their religion so ex- 
posed, and themselves so much despised. They said, 
it was in manners and want of duty to treat the 
king's religion with so much contempt. 
Dr. Sharp It was rcsolvcd to procccd severely as^ainst some 

in trcynble •/ O 

of the preachers, and to try if by that means they 
might intimidate the rest. Dr. Sharp was the rector 
of St. Giles's, and was both a very pious man, and 
one of the most popular preachers of the age, who 
had a peculiar talent pf reading his sermons with 
mych life and ^eal*. He received one day, as he 
was coming out of the pulpit, a paper sent him, as 

" He was a great reader of Sharp should say, that tihe VXAt 
Shakespean IX>ctor Mangey, and Shakespear made him arch* 
who had married his daughter, hishop of York. His wonder- 
told me that he used to recom- ful knowledge of human nature, 
mend to young ~ divines the the dignity and nobleness of 
reading of the scriptures and his saitiments, and the amaz- 
'Shakespear. And doctor Lisle, ing force and brightness of his 
bishop of Norwich, who had expression, do indeed make 
been chaplain at Lambeth to ShiEdcespear to be a great pat* 
archbishop Wake, told me that tern for the gravest and most 
it was often related there, that solemn compositions. O. 
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he believed, hy a priest, containing a sort of cbal- }6B6. 
lenge upon some points of controversy touched by " 

him in some of his sermons. Upon this, he, not 
knowing to whom he should send an answer, 
preached a sermon in answer to it : and, after he 
had confuted it, he concluded, shewing how unrea^ 
sonable it was for protestants to change their reli* 
|ion on sudi grounds. This was carried to court, 
and represented there as a reflection on the king for 
changing on those grounds. 

The information, as to the words pretended to be 6jb 
^pcken by Sharp, was false, as he himself assured me. 
But, without inquiring into that, the earl of Sunder* The buiiop 
land saat an order to the bishop of London, in thcrcqui^^" 
king's name, requiring hun to suspend Sharp imme-J^"** 
diately, and then to examine the matter. The M- 
shop answered^ that he had no power to proceed in 
such a summary way : but, if an accusation were 
brought into his court in a regular way, he v(rould 
proceed to such a censure as could be warranted by 
the ecclesiastical law : yet, he said, he would do that 
which was in his power, and should be upon the 
matter a suspension ; for he desired Sharp to abstain 
from officiating, till the matter should be better un- 
derstood. But to lay such a censure on a clergyman, 
as a suspension, without proof, in a judiciary proceed- 
ing, was contrary both to law and justice. Sharp which be 
went to court, to shew the notes of his sermon, which 7uj. 
he was ready to swear were those from which he had 
read it, by which the falsehood of the information 
would appear. But, since he was not suspended, he 
was not admitted. Yet he was let alone. And it 
was resolved to proceed against the bishop of London 
for contempt. 

h3 
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1686. Jefferies was much sunk at court, and Herbert 
An ecciesi- ^^ *^^ ^^^ ^^ favour. But uow Jcfferies, to re- 
asticaicom-^minend himself, offered a bold and illegal advice, 

mission set ' o ^ , 

«p- for setting up an ecclesiastical commission, without 

calling it the high commission, pretending it was 
only a standing court of delegates. The act that put 
down the high commission in the year 1640. had 
provided by a clause, as full as could be conceived, 
that no court should be eVer set up for those matters, 
besides the ordinary ecclesiastical courts. Yet, in 
contempt of that, a court was erected, with full pow- 
er to proceed in a summary and arbitrary way in aH 
ecclesiastical matters, without limitations to any rule 
of law in their proceedings. This stretch of the su- 
premacy, so contrary' to law, was assumed by a king, 
whose religion made him condemn all that supre- 
macy that the law had vested in the crown. 

The persons with whom this power was lodged 
were the archbishop of Canterbury, and the bishops 
of Duresme and Rochester, and the lord chancellor, 
the lord treasurer, and lord chief justice, the lord 
chancellor being made president in the court, sine 
quo non; for they would trust this to no other ma- 
nagement. The bishop.of London was marked out 
to be the first sacrifice. Sancroft lay silent at Lam- 
beth. He seemed zealous against popery in private 
discourse : but he was of such a timorous temper, and 
6^6 so set on the enriching his nephew, that he shewed 
no sort of courage^. . He would not go to this court, 

b False as hell. S. This re- with any thing contrary to his 

flection might well have been conscience: especially frona the 

spared, upon a man that gave most interested, confident, bitty 

sufficient proofat the revolution^ man, that ever his nation pro- 

that he could quit the highest duced. D. (See the aspersions 

preferment, rather than comply cast by Burnet on the good 
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when it was first opened, and declare against it/ and 1686. 
give his reasons why he could not sit and act in it, ' 

judging it to be against law : but he contented him- 
self with not going to it"^. The other two bishops 
were more compliant. Duresme was lifted up with 
it, and said, now his name would be recorded in his- 
tory : and, when some of his friends represented to 
him the danger of acting in a court so illegally cour 
9tituted, he said, he could not live if he should losfe 
the king's gracious smiles : so low and so fawning 
was he. Dolben, archbishop of York, died this year. 
So, as Sprat had succeeded him in Rochester, he had 
some hopes let fall of succeeding likewise in York. 
But the court had laid it down for a piaxim to keep 
all the great sees, that should become vacant, still 
empty, till they might fill them to their Qwn mind : 
so he was mistaken in his expectations, if he ever had 
them. 

The bishop of London was the first person that The bi«hop 

of LoQdon 

was sununoned to appear before this new court. He brought be. 
was attended on by many persons of great quality, **"" ' * 
which gave ia new oflfence : and the lord chanciellor 
treated him in that brutal way, that was now become 
as it were natural to him. The bishop said, here was 
a new pourt, of which he knew nothing : so he de- 
sired a copy of the commission that authorized them. 
And, after he had drawn put the matters by delays 
for some time, hoping that the king might accept of 
some general and respectful submission, and so let 
the matter fall, at last he came to make his defence^ 



archbishop^s character ably re- gular and formal petition to the 

futed in Dr. D*Oyley*s Life of king to be excused attendance 

the latter; vol. i. p. 222 — 229.) on this commission, on account 

^ (The archbi^op sent a re* of his age and infirmities.) 

H 4 
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1686. aU secret methods to divert the storm proviiAg iiie& 
fectual. The first part of it was an exc^pn to the 
authority of the court, as being not onlj founded on 
no law, but contrary to the express words of the act 
of parliament that put down the hig^ commission. 
Yet this point was rather insinuated, than ui^ed with 
the force that might have been used: for it was said, 
that, if the bishop should insist too much on that, it 
would draw a much heavier measure of indignatioin 
on hitn ; therefore it was rath^ opened, and modest- 
ly represented to the court, than strongly argued. 
But it may be easily believed, that those who mt by 
virtue of ^this illegal commksion would maintain thdr 
oWn authority. The other part io£ the bishc^ of Lon** 
don's plea was, that he had obeyed the king's mniers, 
as far as he legally could do ; for he had obUged Br. 
Sharp to act as a man that was suspended ; b»t tliat 
677 he could not lay an ecclesiastical censure on any rf 
his clergy without a jurocess, and articles, and some 
proof brought. This was justified by the constant 
practice of the ecclesiastical courts, and by the judg- 
ment of all lawyers. But arguments, how strong so- 
ever, are feeble tlungs, when a sentence is resolved 
on before the cause is heard. So it was proposed 
that he shottld be suspended during the king's plea^ 
sure. The lord chancellor and the poor sj^ted fai*- 
shop of Buresme were for this: but the earl, and bi- 
shdp of Rochesta*,and the lord chl^ justice Herb^ 
Were for acquitting him. There was not so much as 
a colour of law to suj^rt the sentence : so none 
could be given. 



And was But the king was resolved to carry this pointy 

b^it ° ^ and spoke roundly about it to the earl of Rochester. 

He saw he must either concur in the sentence, or 
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part with the white staff. So he yielded/ And the i6b6. 
bishop was saspended ab qfflmo. They did not ; 
think fit to meddle with his revenue. For the 
lawyers had settled that point, that benefices were 
of the nature of fireeholds. So, if the sentence had 
gone to the temporalties, the bishop would have had 
the matter tried over again in the king's bench^ 
where he was like to find good justice, Herbert 
iM bdng satisfied with the legality and justice of 
the sentence. While this matter was in dependance^ 
the princess of Orai^ thought it became her to 
mterpose a little in the bishop's favour. He had 
confinned and married her. So she wrote to the 
king, earnestly be^ng him to be gentle to the hi- 
Aop, who Ae could not think would offend will- 
in^y. She also wrote to the bishop, expressing the 
gfeat share she took in the trouble he was fallcai 
into. The prince wrote to him to the same pmv 
pose. The king wrote an answer to the princess, 
reflecting severely on the Ushop, not without some 
riiarpness on her for meddling in such matters. Yet 
the court seemed uneasy, when they saw they had 
gained «o poor a victory : /or now tiie biidiop was 
fliore considered than ever. His clergy, for all the 
«apen«km, were really more governed by the secret 
intinHitilffis of his pleasure, than they had been by 
his authority before. So they resolved to come off 
as well as they could. Dr. Sharp was admitted to 
<rfEer a genial petition, impcxrtmg how sorry he was 
to find himself under the king's displeasure : upon 
which he was dismissed with a gentle reprimaznl, 
md suffered to return to the exercise of his iunc- 
tim. According to the form of the ecclesiastical 
Gourts»> a person under such a suspe^Qion must make 
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Qp^g be proceeded against as obstinate. So, six months 
after the sentence, the bishop sent a petition to the 
king, desiring to be restored to the exercise of his 
episcopal fimction. But he made no acknowledg- 
ment of any fault* So this had no other effect, but 
that it stopped all fiirther proceedings : only the sus- 
pension lay stiU on him. I have laid all this matter 
together, though the progress of it ran into tiie 
year eighty-seven. 
AflUnin Affairs in Scotland went. on much at the same 
sootiaod. ^^ ^ ^j^^y ^j j^ England. Some few proselytes 

were gained. But as they were very few, so they 
could do little service to the side to which they 
joined themselves. The earl of Perth prevailed 
with his lady, as she was dying, to change her reK- 
gion. And in a very few weeks after her death he 
married very indecently a sister of the duke of Gor- 
don's ; [with whom he had lived in a very scandal- 
ous manner for many years.] They were first cou- 
sins: and yet without staying for a dispensation 
from Rome, they ventured on a marriage, upon the 
assurances that they said their confessor gave them, 
that it would be easily obtained. But pope Inno- 
cent was a stiff man, and did not grant those things 
easily: so that cardinal Howard could not at first 
obtain it. The pope said, these were strange con- 
verts, that would venture on such a thing without 
first obtaining a dispensation. The cardinal pre- 
tended, that new converts did not so soon under- 
stand the laws of the church : but he laid before the 
pope the ill consequences of offending converts of. 
such importance. So he prevailed at last, not with- 
out great difficulty. The earl of Perth setup a pri- 
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vate chapel in the court for masa^ which was not i6a6. 
kept so private, but that many frequented it 

The town of Edenburirh wa£( much alarmed at^^^™^^*^ 
this. And the rabble broke in with such fiuy^ that 
they defaced every thing in the chapel. And if the 
earl of Perth had not been conveyed away in dis- 
guise, he had very probably fallen a sacrifice to po- 
pular rage. The guards upon the alarm came, and 
dispersed the rabble. Some were taken: and one 
that was a ringleader in the tumult was executed 
for it. When he was at the place of executicm^ he 
told one of the ministers of the town, that was with . 
him assisting him with his prayers, that he was of- 
fered his life, if he would accuse the duke o£ 
Queensborough, as the parson that had set on the 
tumult, but he would not save his life by so false a 
calumny. Mr. Macom, the minister, was an honest 
but weak man. So, when the criminal charged him 
to make Hiis discovery, he did not call any of those 679 
who were present to bear witness of it : but in the 
simplicity of his heart he went from the execution 
to the archbishop of St. Andrew's, and UAd him 
what had passed. The archbishop acquainted the 
duke of Queensborough with it. And he writ to 
court, and complained of it The king ordered the 
matter to be examined. So the poor minister, hav- 
ing no witness to attest what the criminal had said 
to him, was declared the forger of that calumny. 
And upon that he was turned out. But how se- 
verely soever those in authority may handle a poor 
incautious man, yet the public is apt to judge true. 
And> in this case, as the minister's weakness and 
misfortune was pitied, so the earl of Perth's malice 
and treachery was as much detested. 
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1(586. In summer this ytar, the eari of Murtay, another 
■;: — ;: — new coAverty was sent the king's oommksioner to 

A parlia- ° 

metithew hold a parliament in Scotland, and to try if it would 
he more compliant than the English parliament 
4iad been. The king did by his letter recommend 
to them in rery earnest words the taking off all 
-penal laws and tests relating to religion. And all 
possible methods wer^ used to prevail on a majority. 
But two accidents happened before the opening the 
pwliament,^ which made great imjn^ession on the 
minds of many. 

Whitford, son to one of their bishops b^re the 
wars, had turned a papist. He was the person that 
killed Bcmslaiis in Holland. And, that he might 
get <!mt of Cromwell's reach, he had gone into the 
duke of Savoy's service; and was there when the 
:la8t massacre was omimitted on the Vaudoib. He 
had committed many barbarous murders with his 
, own hands^ and had a small pension giv^i him after 
the restoration. He died a few days b^ore the par- 
liaxiwnt met ; and called for some minist^s, and to 
them declared his forsaking of popery, and his ab- 
horrence of it for it» crudty. He s»id, he had been 
guilty of some execraUe murders in Piedmont, both 
of women and children, which had pursued fakn 
with an intoleerabie horror of mind ever after that 
He had gone to priests of all swts, the strictest as 
well as the ea»est: and they had justified him in 
what he had done, and had given him absolution. 
But his conscience pursued him so^ that he <Ued as 
in despair, crying out against that hkody religion^ 

The other was more scdemn. Sir Robert Sib* 

bald, a doctor of physic, and the most learned anti- 

680quary in Scotland, who had lived in a course of phi* 
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losopfaical virtue, but in great doubts as to revealed i<M6. 
religion, was prevailed on by the earl of Perth to 
turn papist, in hopes to find that certainty among 
tbem, which he could not arrive at upon his own 
principles. But he had no sooner done this, than he 
b^m to be a^diamed that he had made such a step 
upon so little inquiry. So he went to London^ and 
retired for some months from all company, and went 
into a deep course of study, by which he came to 
see into the errors of popery with so full a convic* 
tion, that he came down to Scotland son^ weeka 
before the parliament, and could not be at quiet till 
ke had pnablished his recantation openly in a church. 
The bishop of Edenburgfa was so much a courtier, 
that, apprehending many might go to hear it, and 
that it mi^t give offence at court, he sent him to 
do it in a church in the country. But the recanta* 
tion of so learned a man, upon so much study, 'had 
a great effect upon many. 

Rosse and Paterson, the two governing bbhops, 
resolved to let the king see hofw com]4iiuit they 
would be. And they procured an address to be 
signed by several of their bench, offering to concur 
with Hie king in all that he desired with relation to 
those of his own rd^ion, (for the covrtly style now 
was not to name popery any other way than by 
(filing k the king^s religion,) provided the laws 
night stil continue in force and be executed against 
thepresbyterians. With this Paterson was sent up^ 
He cottimunicated the matter to the earl of MiddSe- 
ton, who advised him never to shew t^t paper : it 
irould be made use of against them, and render 
them odious: and the king and idl his priests were 
80 sensible that it was an tadeeent thing for them 
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1605. to pretend to any special favour, that they were re- 



solved to move for nothing but a general toleration. 
And so he persuaded him to go back without pre- 
senting it. This was .told me by one who had it 
from the earl himself. 
Which re- When the session of parliament was opened, duke 
comply Hamilton was silent in the debate. He promised 
king's de- he would not oppose the motion : but he would not 
"'*'* be active to promote it. The duke of Queaisbo- 
rough was also silent : but the king was made be- 
lieve that he managed the opposition under hand. 
Rosse and Paterson did so entirely forget what be- 
came their characters, that they used their utmost 
endeavours to persuade the parliament to comply 
with the king's desire. The archbishop of Glasgow 
681 opposed it, but fearfully. The bishop of Dunkeld, 
Bruce, did it openly and resolutely : and so did the 
bishop of Galloway. The rest were silent, but were 
resolved to vote for the continuance of the laws. 
Such was the meanness of most of the nobility, and 
of the other members, that few did hope that a re- 
sistance to the court could be maintained. Yet the 
parliament would consent to nothing, further than 
to a suspension of those laws during the king's life. 
The king despised this. So the session was put 0S9 
and the parliament was quickly dissolved* And, 
soon after that, both the archbishop of Glasgow and 
the bishop of Dunkeld were turned out by an ex- 
press command from the king. And Paterson was 
made archbishop of Glasgow. And one Hamilton, 
noted for profaneness and impiety, that sometimes 
broke out into blasphemy, was made bishop of Dun- 
keld. No reason was assigned for turning out those 
bishops, but the king^s pleasure. 
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The nation, which was become very cormiit, and 1666. 



both ignorant and insensible in the matters of reli-Aseaiap. 
gion, began now to return to its old zeal against J^*{^ 
popery. Few proselytes were made after this. TheP*'^- 
episcopal clergy were in many places so sunk into 
sloth and ignorance, that they were not capable. of 
conducting this zeaL Scfkne of them about Eden- 
burgh, and in divers other places, began to mind 
those matters, and recovered some degrees of credit 
by the opposition they made to popery. But the 
presbyterians, though they were now freed from the 
great severities they had long smarted under, yet 
expressed on all occasions their unconquerable aver- 
sion to popery '^. So the court was soon convinced, 
that they were not to be depended on. 

But, what opposition soever the king met with in AfiSun ia 
the isle of Britain, things went on more to his mind 
in Ireland. The earl of Clarendon, upon his first 
coming over, gave public and positive assurances, 
that the king would maintain their act of settle- 
ment. This he did very often, and very solemnly; 
and proceeded accordingly. In the mean while the 
earl of Tirconnell went on more roundly. He not 
only put Irish papists in such posts in the army as 
became void, but upon the slightest pretences he 
broke the English protestant officers, to make room 
for the others : and in concluidon, without so miuch 

^ Partial dog. S. (*' It was " knew this was the design at 

" repeatedly observed alf the ** the bottom, were generally 

" time, that while the church- "silent upon Uiat delicate 

** men, who were the only suf- '' point, not choosing to give 

" ferers by this indulgence, " ofience to those on whose ac- 

*' were in their station vigilcmt " count they had met with so 

" and zealous against the threat- *' much favour.** Skinner's £c- 

** ening increase of popery, the clmastical HisL of Scotland, 

** presbyterians, though they vol. i. p. 510.) 
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i6d& m pretendiiig a ookmr for it» he tunied them all out. 
And HOW an armjr, paid by virtue of the act of set- 
Ikment to secure it, was wrested out (tf l^al haiub, 
68Siand put xa the hands of thoae who were ej^aged 
bolh in religion and intereit to destroy the settle- 
ment» and those concerned in it; which was too 
gross a yioltttion of law to be in any sort palliated. 
So tiie EngliiAi protestants of Ireland looked on 
th^Bselves as at mercy, since the army was now 
made up of their enemiea. And all that the Icnrd 
lienteoant or the lord dianceUor could say did not 
qiuet their fears: good wcMrds could not give secu^ 
rity against such deeds as they saw every day. 
Upon this the eaxl of Clarendon and the earl of Tir- 
connell fell into perpetual jarrings^ and were making 
such complaints one of another, that the king re- 
solved to put an end to those disorders by recalling 
both the earl of Clarendon and Porter. He made 
the earl of TirconneU lord lieutenant % and Fitton 
locd chancellor, who were both not only professed 
but zealmis papists. Fitton knew no other, law but 
^he king's j^asure. 

This struck all people there with great terror, 
whan a man of Tirconnell's temper, so entirely 
trusted and depexnied on by the Irish, capable of 
tite boldest undataki^g^, and of the crudest execu- 
tion, had now the govemmait put^o entirely in His 
hands. The papists of England either dissembled 
veiy artificially, or they were much troubled at 
this, which gave so great an alarm every where. It 
was visible, that father Petre and the Jesuits were 
resolved to engage the king so far, that nu^tem 

« Lord depiily. S. 



^* 
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sh^d be put past all retreating and dompouncfag ; ^^aft 
tbftt ao the king might think no more of governing 
if parliamoit, but by a military force ; and, if that 
should not stick firm to him, by assistance ftom 
France, and by an Irish army. 
- An accident happened at this time, that gave the The king 

made hit 

queen great offence, and put the priests much* out of mistress 
countenance. The king continued to go still to Mrs.Dorch^ter. 
Sidley. And she gained so much on him, that at 
last she prevailed to be made countess of Dorchester. 
As soon as the queen heard of this, she gave ord,er 
to bring all the prie^, that were admitted to a par* 
ticular confidence, into her closet. And, when she 
had them about her, she sent to desire the king to 
come and speak to her. When he came, he was 
surprised to see such a company about her, but 
much more when they fell all on their knees before 
him. And the queen broke out into a bitter mourn- 
ing for this new honour, whicTi they expected would 
be followed with the setting her up openly as mis- 
tress. The queen was then in an. ill habit of body ; 
and had an illness that, as was thought, would end 
in a consumption. And it was believed that her 683 
sickness was of such a nature, that it gave a very 
melancholy presage, that, if she should live, she 
could have no children. The priests said to the 
king, that a blemish in his life blasted their designs: 
and the more it appeared, and the longer it was 
continued, the more ineffectual all their endeavours 
would prove. The king was much moved with this, 
and w^ out of countenance for what he had done. 
But, to quiet them all, he promised them, that he 
would see the lady no more ; and pretended, that 

VOL. III. I 
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\6B6. he gave her this title in order to the breakhig with 
her the more decently. And, when the queen did 
not seem to believe this, he promised that he would 
send her to Ireland, which was done accordingly. 
But, after a stay there for some months, she came 
over again: and that ill commerce was stUl con- 
tinued. The priests were no doubt the more apptt-* 
hensive of this, because she was bold and lively, and 
was always treating them and their proceedings with 
great contempt ^. 

The court was now much set on making of con- 
verts ; which failed in most instances, and produced 
repartees, that, whether true or false, were much re^ 
peated, and were heai'd with great satisfaction. 
Attempts The earl of Mulgrave was lord chamberlain. He 
mwy to was apt to comply in every thing that he thought 
ihlifitii^ might he acceptable ; for he went with the king to 
gion. mass, and kneeled at it. And, being looked on as 
indiSSerent to all religions, the priests made an at- 
tack on him. He heard them gravely arguing for 
transuhstantiation. He told them, he was wiUing 
to receive instruction : he had taken much pains to 
bring hjmself to believe in God, who made the 
world and all men in it : but it must not be an or- 



f Her wit was rather sur- no scruple of breaking another; 
prising than pleasing, for there therefore thought tibey were 
was no restrsunt in what she even upOft this score. But most 
isaid oif or to any body. She of her remarkable sayings were 
told king William's queen, who what nobody else would in mto* 
she observed looked coldly up- desty or discretion have said : 
on her, that if it was upon her the best excuse that could be 
father's account, she hoped she made for her Dvas, that her mo- 
would remember that as she ther, lady Catharine Sidley, had 
had broke one commandment been locked up in a mad-house 
with him, her majesty had made many years before she died. B. 
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dimpy force of ^rgiimeBt» that could make him be* tGM. 
Ueve, thiri; mma was quits with God, aini made God 
again. 

The earl of Middlet<m had married into a popish 
kanfy, and was a man of great parts and a genaroos 
tetnporv but of loose principles in religion. So a 
priest was sent to instruct him. He began witii 
trimsubstantiatiott* of whidi he said he would con- 
vince htm immediatdy: and begim thus, You be- 
Heve the Trinity. Middleton stopt him» and said. 
Who told you so ? at which he seemed amazed^ So 
the earl said, he expected he should convince him 
of his b^ef, but not question him of his own. With 
this the prkst was so disordered, that he could pro* 
0^ no fiirth^. One day the king gave t^ duke 
of Norfidk the swprd oi state to cany before him to 684 
the chafyel : and he stood at the door. Upon which 
the king said to him, My lord, jour &th» would 
have gone further: to which the duke answered^ 
Your m^^esty's firther was the better man, and he 
would TiiDft have gone so far. Kirk was also fi^ken 
to, to ch«t!^ge his religion ; and replied briskly, iJiat 
he was already jM-e-engaged, for he had pnomised 
the king of Morocco, that, if ever he chained his 
region, he would turn Mahometan. 

But the person that was the most considered, was Particularly 
tibe earl of Rochester. He told me, that upon thcof ro^i^. 
^bifce mt Monmouth's defeat, the king £d so imme*^^' 
diately turn to other measures, Uiat, though before 
(hat tbe king talked to him of all his affairs with 
great freedom, and commonly every morning of the 
business that was to be done that day, yet the very 
day after his ex;6Cution the king dianged his me- 
tfacd^ and nevtf tdksd men to him of any business^ 

i2 
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.1686. but what concerned the treasury : so that he saw 
he had now no more the root he formerly had. He 
was looked on as so much united to the clergy, that 
the;papists were all set againist him. ' He had, in a 
want of money, procured a considerable loan, by 
which he was kept in his post longer than was in- 
tended. At last, as he related the matter to me, 
the king spoke to him, and desired he would suffer 
himself to be instructed in religion. He answered, 
he was fully satisfied about his religion. But upon 
the king's pressing it, that he would hear his priests, 
he said, he desired tiben to have some of the English 
clergy present, to which the king consented : only 
he excepted to Tillotson and Stillingfleet. Lord 
Rochester said, he would take those who should 
happen to be in waiting ; for the forms of the cha- 
pel were stiU kept up. And Doctor Patrick and 
Jane were the men. Upon this a day was set for 
the conference. 

.:But his enemies had another story. He had no- 
tice ^ven him, that he would shortly lose the white 
staff: upon which his lady, who was then sick, 
wrote to the queen, and begged she would honour 
her so far as to come, and let her have some dis* 
course with her. The queen came, and stayed above 
two bours with her. She complained of the ill of- 
fices that were done them. The queen said, all the 
protectants were now turning against them, so that 
they knew not how they conld trust any of them. 
Upon which that lady said, her lord was not so 
wedded to any opinion, as not to be ready to be bet- 
ter instructed. And it was said, that this gave the 
685 rise to the king'S' proposing a conference : for it has 
beai observed, to be a common method of making 
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proselytes, with the more pomp, to propose a confer- 
ence : but this was generally done, after they were "" 
well assured, that, let the conference go which way 
it might, the person's decision for whom it was ap- 
pointed should be on tihdr side. The earl denied 
he knew any thing of all this to me : and his lady 
died not long after s. It was further said by his 
enemies, that the day before the conference he Ijad 
an advertisement from a sure hand, that nothing he 
could do would maintain him in his post, and th&t 
the king had engaged himself to put the tkea^ry in 
commission, and to bring some of the popish lords 
into it, Patrick told me, that at the csonference 
there was no occasion for them to say much. 

The priests began the attack. And when they 
had done, the earl said, if they had nothing strong- 
er to urge, he would not trouble those learned gen- 
tlemen to say any thing : for he was sure he could 
answer all that he had heard. And so answer- 
ed it all with much heat and spirit, not withoyt 
some scorn, saying, were these grounds to persuade ■ 
men to change their religion ? This he urg^d over 
and over again with great vehemence \ The king, 
seeing in what temper he was, broke off the confer- 

g (In the Life oF king James " was done, he migjht be more 
11. lately published, the at- " freely consulted with." Vol. 
tempt to convert lord Roches- i. p. loo.) 
ter is said to have been first ** (According to the above- 
suggested by lord Sunderland, cited work, " Before any pointy 
who wished to get rid of him ; " was thoroughly handled, or so 
the method he took to execute '* much almost as entered upon, 
this design of removing lord " he rojse up abruptly, and said 
Bx>chester, '* was to persuade '* be was more confirmed jn 
*' the king, that he had great •* opinion th^ before ; upon 
** dispositions to change his re- ." ;Which thie assembly broke 
"ligion; and when once that "up,") , . 
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ence, chai^ipg all that were present to say nothing 

of it. 

He wM 8oon after that he lost his white staff* ; but had 

^^ ' a pension of 4000/. a year for his own life and his 
son's, besides his grant upon the lord Grey, and an- 
other valued at 20,000/. So here were great re- 
gards had to him : no place having ever been sold, 
even by a person in favour, to such advantage. The 
sum that he had procured to be lent the king being 
400,000/. and it being all ordered to go towards the 
repair of the fleet, this began to be much talked 
of. The stores were very ill furnished: and the 
vessels themselves were in decay. Bujt now orders 
were given, with great despatch to pat the whole"^ 
fleet in condition to go to sea, though the king was 
then in full peace with all his neighbours. Sach 
preparations seemed to be made upon some great 
design. 
Detignt The priests said every where, but chiefly at Roaae, 
against that thc desigu was against the States; and that 
"®"*"^* both France and England would make war on them 
all of the sudden ; for it was generally known tibat 
the Dutch fleet was in no good condition. The in- 
terests of France and of the prie^s made this to be 

' He had disobliged the prin- the king, who excused himself 

cess Ann, which did him no by telling her she knew the 

service then, but turned much kmg*8 temper in relation to roo- 

to his prejudice ever after. Her ney matters, and such a propo- 

allowance was very small for sal might do him hurt, and her 

keeping of a court, and they no good. Upon which she 

received nothing from Den- spoke to lord Godolphin, who 

mark, whichoccasioned her con- undertook it very readily, and 

tracting a debt of ten thousand suooeeded to her content, which 

pounds, which was very mieasy proved of great advantage to 

to her. She desired lord Ro- him all the rest of \m life. D. 
cheater to represent her oase to 
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the more easily believed. The embroiling the king 168$. 
with the prince of Orange was that which the"" ^ 
fVench desired above all other things, hoping that 
such a yffar, being successful, might put the king on 686 
excluding the prince from the succession to the 
crown in the right of his wife, which was the thing 
that both the French and the priests desired most : 
for they saw that, unless the queen had a son, all 
their designs must stand still at present, and turn 
abortive in conclusion, as long as the nation had 
such a successor in view. 

This carries me now to open the state of affairs 
in Holland, and at the prince of Orange's court. I 
must first 3ay somewhat of myself: for this summer, 
after I bad rabbled above a year, I came into Hol- 
land. I stayed three or four months in Geneva and i stayed 
Switzerland, after I came out of Italy. I stayed also Geaeva, 
some time among the Lutherans at Strasbourg and 
Franckfort, and among the Calvinists at Heidleberg, 
besides the further opportunities I had to know their 
way in Holland. I made it my business to observe 
aU their methods, and to know all the eminent men 
among them. I saw the churches of France in 
their best state, while they were every day looking 
when this dreadful storm should break out, which 
has scattered them up and down the world. I was 
all the winter at Greneva, where we had constantly 
fresh stories brought us of the miseries of those who 
were suffering in France. Refiigees were condng 
over every day, poop and naked, and h^ starved 
before they got tibither. And that small state was 
and» great apprehensions of being swallowed up, 
leaving no strength of their own, and being justly 
a&ajd that th^ise at Bern would grow weary of de^ 

i4 
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i6s6. fending them, if they should be vigorously attacked. 



The rest of Switzerland was not in such imminent 
danger. But, as they were full of refiigees, and all 
sermons and discourses were much upon the perse- 
cution in France, so Basile was exposed in such 
manner, that the French could possess themselves of 
it when they pleased, without the least resistance. 
Those of Strasbourg, as they have ah^ady lost their 
liberty, so they were every day looking for some 
fatal edict, Uke that which the French had fallen 
under. The churches of the Palatinate, as they are 
now the frontier of the empire, exposed to be de- 
stroyed by every new war, so they are fallen in- 
to the hands of a bigoted family. All the other 
churches on the Rhine see how near they are to 
ruin. And as the United Provinces were a few 
years before this very near being swallowed up, so 
they were now well assured that two great kings 
designed to ruin them. 
687 Under so cloudy a prospect it should be expected 
The state ^i^q^ ^ spirit of truc devotiou and of a real reforma- 

ftad temper * 

I observed tiou should appcoT morc, both among the clergy and 
reformed, laity ; that they should all apprehend that 'God was 
highly offended with them, and was therefore pun- 
ishing some, and threatening others, in a most un- 
usual manner. It might have been expected, that 
those unhappy contests between Lutherans and Cd- 
vinists, Arminians and Anti-Arminians, with some 
minuter disputes that have inflamed Geneva and 
Switzerland, should have been at least suspended 
while they had a common enemy to deal with, 
against whom their whole force united was scarce 
able to stand. But these things were cartied on ra*. 
ther with more eagerness and sharpness than ever. 
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It is true, there has appeared much of a primitive 1686. 
charity towards the French reifugees : they have 
been in all places well received, kindly treated, and 
bountifully supplied. Yet even among them there 
did not appear a spirit of piety and devotion suit- 
aUe to their condition : though persons who have 
willingly suffered the loss of all things, and have for- 
saken their country, their houses, estates, and their 
friends, and some of them their nearest relations, 
rather than sin against their consciences, must be 
believed to have a deeper principle in them, than 
can well be observed by others. 

I was indeed amazed at the labours and learning 
of the ministers among the reformed. They under- 
stood the scriptures well in the original tongues : 
they had all the points of controversy very ready, 
and did thoroughly understand the whole body of 
divinity. In many places they preached every day, 
and were almost constantly employed in visiting 
their flock. But they performed their devotions but 
slightly, and read their prayers, which were too 
long, with great precipitation and little zeaL Their 
sermons were too long and too dry. And they were 
so strict, even to jealousy, in the smallest points 
in which they put orthodoxy, that one who could 
not go into all their notions, but was reserved not to 
quarrel with them, could not converse much with 
them with any freedom. [I spread many notions 
among them, some of the younger sort inclining 
then to a greater latitude in point of opinion, and a 
greater strictness in their lives and labours, which 
I have found since not to be without good effects.] 
I have, upon all the observation that I Jiave made, 
often considered the inward state of the reforma- 
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1686. tion, and the decay of the vitals of Ghristiatiity in 
it, as that which gives more melancholj impresaons, 
than all the outwurd dangers that surround it. 

In England things were much changed, with re- 
lation to the court, in the compass of a year. The 
terror all people were under from an ill chosen and 
688 an ill constituted parliament was now almost over: 
and the clergy were come to their wits, and were 
beginning to recover their reputation. The nation 
was like to prove much firmer than could have been 
expected, especially in so short a time. Yet after 
all, though many were like to prove themselves bet- 
ter protestants than was looked for, they were not 
become much better Christians : and few were turn- 
ing to a stricter course of life : nor were the dei^ 
more diligent in their labours among their people, in 
which respect it must be confessed that the Englisii 
clergy are the most remiss of any^. The curates in 
popery, besides their saying mass every day, their 
exactness to their breviary, their attending on con- 
fessions and the multiplicity of offices to which they 
are obliged^ do so lQbp^r in instructing the youth 
and visiting the ^lick, Uiat, in all the places in which 
I could objs^rve tiiem, it seemed to be the con- 
stant employment of their lives : and in the foreign 
churches, though the labours of the ministers may 
seem mean, yet they are perpetually in them. AU 
these things lay so much on my thoughts, that I 
was resolved to retire into some private place, and 
to spend the r^t of my life in a coarse of stricter 
piety and devotiesi, and in writing such books, as 
the state of matters with relation to religion dioiild 

k Civil duu. S. 
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obU for, whether in points of speculation or pcaciicG. 1686. 
All mj frieilds advised my coming near England, 
that I might be easier sent to, and informed of 
all our affairs, and mi^t accordii^ly employ my 
thoughts and time. So I came down the Rhine 
this summa*, and was resolved to have settled in 
Grcming or Frizeland. 

Whai I came to Utrecht I found letters writ toi wasin- 
me by some of the prince of Orange's court, de- prince Jf 
taring me to come first to the Hague, and wait on^^"^^*the 
the prince and princess, before I should settle any ""^•• 
where. Upon my coming to the Hague, I was ad- 
mitted to wait on them. I found they had received 
such characters of me from England, that they re- 
aolved to treat me with great confidence : for at my 
firat being with them, they entered into much free 
discourse with me concemix^ the affairs of England. 
Tbe prince, though naturally cold and reserved, yet 
laid aside a great deal of that with me. He seemed 
highly dissatisfied with the king's conduct. He ap* 
]N*^ended that he would give such jealousies of 
himsdf, «ek1 come under such jealousies from his 
people, tlmt these would throw him into a French 
management, and engage him into such desperate 
desi^s aa would force violent remedies. There was 
a gravity in hijs whole deportment that struck me. 
He seemed very regardless of himself, and npt apt 689 
to wspect designs upon his person. But I had 
learned somewhat of the design of a brutal Savoy- 
ard, who was capable (^ the blackest things and 
who for a fiwl murder had fled into the territory of 
Geneva, wha*e he lay lad in a very worthy family, 
to whom he had done some seryioes before. He 
hsd fanned a stohQme pf mmkg m the pm!^$ who 
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1686. used to go in his chariot often on the sands near 
Scheveling with but one person with him, and a page 
or two on the chariot. So he oflFered to go in a 
smaU vessel of twenty guns, that should lie at some 
, distance at sea, and to land* in a boat with seven 
persons besides himself, and to seize on the prince, 
and bring him aboard, and so to France. This he 
wrote to Mr. de Louvoy, who upon that wrote to 
him to come to Paris, and ordered money for his 
journey. He, being a talking man, spoke of this, 
and shewed Mr. de Louvoy's letter, and the copy of 
his own: and he went presently to Paris.. This 
was brought me by Mr. Fatio; the celebrated ma- 
thematician, in whose father's house that person had 
lodged. When I told the prince this, and had Mr. 
Fatio at the Hague to attest it, he was not much 
moved at it. The princess was more apprehensive. 
And by her direction I acquainted Mr. Fagell, and 
some others of the States, with it, who were con- 
vinced that the thing was practicable. And so the 
States desired the prince to suflFer himscQf to be 
constantly attended on by a guard when he went 
abroad ; with which he was not without some diffi- 
culty brought to comply. I fancied his belief of 
predestination made him more adventurous than was 
necessary. But he said as to that, he firmly be- 
lieved a providence : for if he should let that go, all 
his religion would be much shaken : and he did not 
see, how providence could be certain, if all things 
did not arise out of the absolute will of Grod. I 
found those who had the charge of his education had 
taken more* care to possess hkn with the Calvin- 
istical notions of absolute decrees, than to guard him 
agsdnst the ill effects of those opinions in practice : 
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for in Hdlaad the main thing the ministers infuse i686. 
into their people, is >an abhorrence of the Artolnian " 

doctijiie, which breads so much there, that their 
jea|oufiies of it make them look after that, more than 
after the most impc^rtant matters. 

The prince had been much n^lected in his edu-Acii««cter 
catipn ^ for all his life long he hated constraint. Heandprinc^M 
spoke little. He put on some appearance of appli-**^^**"*^*' 
cation : but he hated business of all sorts. Yet he 
hated talking, and all house games, more. This put 
him on a perpetual course of hunting, to which he 
seemed to give himself up, beyond any man I ever 
knew : but I looked on that always, as a flying from 
company and business. The depression of France 690 
was the g;overmng passion of his whole life. He 
had no vice, but of one sort, in which he was very 
cautious and secret K He had a way that was af- 
fable and obliging to the Dutch. But he could not 
bring himself to comply enough with the temper of 
the English, his coldness and slowness being very 
contrary to the genius of the nation. 

The princess possessed all that conversed with her 
with admiration. Her person was. majestic, and 
created respect. She had great knowledge, with a 
true underiitanding, and a noble expression. There 
was a sweetness in h^r deportment that charmed, 
and an exactness in piety and of virtue that made 
her a pattern to all that saw her. The king gave 
her no aj^intments to support the dignity of a 
king's daughter. ~ Nor did he send her any presents 



' Bishop Burnet told me, if Ham's vices ; but some things, 

I lived to read his History, I he said, were too notorious for 

^ould be surprised to find he a faithful historian to pass over 

had .taken notioe of kiog Wil- in sitence. D. 
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iCS6. or jewels, whkh was thought ^ rety indecent, mi 
certainly was a very ill advised thing. For the set- 
tling an allowance Ibr her and the prince w^mlA 
have given such a jealousy of them, that the Bi^glbli 
would have apprehended a secret correspondenoe 
and confidence between them : and the not dcang it 
shewed the contrary very evidently. But, though 
the prince did not increase her court and state upon 
this additional dignity, she managed her privy purse 
so well, that she became eminent in her charities : 
and the good grace with which she bestowed fkvours 
did always increase their value. She had redd much, 
both in history and divinity. And when a course ot 
humours in her eyes forced her from that, she set 
her self to work with such a constant diligence, that 
she made the ladies about her ashamed to be idle« 
She knew little of our affairs, till I was admitted to 
wait on her. And I b^an to lay before her the 
state of our court, and the intrigues in it, ever since 
the restoration : which she received with great sa^ 
faction, and shewed true judgment, and a good 
mind, in all the reflections that she made. I will 
only mention one In this place : she asked me whit 
had sharpened the king so much against Mr. JTuriott, 
the copiousest and the most zeakms writer of the 
age, who wrote with great vivacity as Well as team-* 
rng. I told her, he mixed all his books with a most 
virulent acrimony of style, and among other tWoff^ 
he had writ with great indecency of Mary queen of 
SdOts, which ciist reflections on them that were de<* 
scended from her ; and was not very decent in one 
that desired to be considered as zealous for the 
prince and herself. She said, Jurieu was to support 
the cause that he defended, and to expose those that 
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potecttCed k, in the best way he couldL And, if ifcfi 
#liat he Bead itf Maiy queeB of Scots was true, he 
was not to be Uamed, who made that nse of it : and, 
die aAled, that if princes would do 91 thmgs, they 
must expect that the woild will take revenges on 
theb meniory, since they cannot reach tbeir persons: 691 
that was but a small suffering, fhr short of what 
oAers suffered at their hands. So &r I have given 
the character of those persons, as it appeared to me 
upon my first admittance to them. I shall have oc- 
casion to say mudi more of them in the sequd of 
this work. 
I found the prince was resolved to make use c^i 



me. He told me, it wotdd not be convenient for metbcm. ^ 
to live emf where but at the Hague : for none of the 
outlawed persons came thither. 8b I would keep 
my self by 8ta3dng there out of the danger that I 
might legally incur by conversing with them, which 
would be unavoidable if I lived any wher^ else. 
He also k*ecommended me both to Fagell, Dykvdt, 
and Halewyn's confidence, with whom he chiefly 
consulted. I had a mind to see a little into the 
prince's notions, before I should engage my self 
deeper into his service. I was afrdid lest his strug- 
gle with the Louvestein party, as they were called, 
might have given him a jealousy of liberty and of a 
free government. He assured me, it was quite the 
contrary : nothing hut such a constitution could re^ 
sist a powerM aggressor long, or have the credit 
that li^as necessary to raise such sums, as a great^ 
war might require. He condemned all the late pro- 
ceedings in England irith relation t6 the charters, 
and expressed his sense of a legal and limited au- 
thority very fully. I told him I was such a^ friend 
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i6e6. to liberty, that I could not be..4sa(tlsfied wiil^ tlie 
The princes IHTOt: of rdigioii aboe, unless Jtvww acoompawied 
•enae of our ^^j^ ^^^^ securitie$ of law- rl 96ked his sense of the 

Mnirs. 

qhwcji of £«|^laf¥l« . He saidi he Mlqed our wxNrshit> 
wi^Hf as^.ovr goveromeftt in thfe church, 9s much 
' : better than parity : but he blamed Our coDdemuiiig 
the foreigu churches, as he bad ob^rved aome of 
Qur divines did« I told him, whatever some hotter 
men might say, all were not of that mind. When 
he found I was in my opinion for toleration, he said, 
that was all he would ever desire to bring us ta^ for 
quieting our contentions at home"^. He also promised 
to me, that he should never be {M^vailed with to set 
up the Calvinistical notions of the decrees of God, to 
which I did imagine some might drive him. He 
wished some of our ceremonies, such as the surplice, 
and the cross in baptism, with our bowing to the al- 
tar, might be laid aside. I thought it necessary to 
enter with him into all these particulars, that so I 
might be fiumished from his own mouth to give a 
full account of his sense to some in England, who 
would expect it of me, and were disposed to believe 
what I should assure them of. This discourse was 
of some hours' continuance : and it passed in the 
princess's presence. Great notice came to be taken 
of the free access and long conferences I had vrith 
them both. I told him, it was necessary for his ser- 
vice to put the fleet of Holland in a good condition. 
692 And this he proposed soon after to the States, who 
gave the hundredth penny fi>r a fund to perfect that 
I moved to them both the writing to the bishop of 
London, and to the king concerning him. And, 

^ It s^ems the prince even then thought of being king. S. 
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though the pl^ceas feared it mig^t irritate the .1689. 

too much, in condusicm I persuaded them to it. ^~^ 

The king, hearing of this admission 1 had, b^an 
in two or three letters to reflect on me, as a danger- 
ous nutti, whom they ought to avdd and beware of. 
To this no a^sfwer was made. Upon the setting up 
the Ecclesiastical commission, some from England 
pressed them to write over against it, and to b^in 
a. breach upon that. I told them, I thought that 
was no way advisaUe : they could not be supposed 
to understand our laws so well, as to oppc^e those 
things on their own knowledge : so that, I thought, 
this could not be expected by thern^ till some reso- 
lute person would dispute the authority of the court; 
and bring it to an argument, and so to a solemn de- 
cision. I likewise said, that I did not think every 
OTor in government would warrant a breach : if the 
foundations were struck at, that would vary the 
case: but illegal acts in particular instances could 
not justify such a conclusion. The prince seemed 
surprised at this: for the king made me pass for 
a rebel in my heart. And he now saw how far I 
was from it. I continued on this ground to the 
last- 
That which fixed me in their confidence was, the The 
liberty I took, in a private conversation with the^i^oa 
princess, to ask her, what she intended the prince ^^ti^ 
should be, if she came to the crown. She, who was^"**^ 
new to all matters of that kind, did not understand 
my meaning, but fancied that whatever accrued to 
her would Ukewise aiccrue to him in the right of 
marriage. I told her it was not so : and I explained 
kbg Henry the sevenths title to her, and what had 

VOL. III. K 
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1^0. passed when queen Mary married Philip ei Bp$Sm' 



' I told lier, 8 titular kingship was no acceptable thing 
to a man, especiaUj if it wasi to depend on another^s 
life : and such a nominal dignity might endai^r 
the real one that the prince had in Holland. Site 
desired me to propose a remedy. I told her, the 
remedy, if she could bring her mind to it, was^ to be 
Gcmtented to be his wife, and to engage herself to 
him, that sl^ would give him the real authority as 
soon as it came into her handa, and endeavour ef- 
fectually to get it to be legally vested in him during 
Ufe: this would lay the greatest obligation on him 
possible, and lay the foundation of a perfect union 
between them, which had been of late a Uttle em- 
lm>iled ° : this would also give him another sense of 
aB our affairs : I a£»ked pardon for the p-esumption 
(rf moving her in such a tender point : but I so- 
lemidy protested, that no person living had moved 
698 ine in it, or so much as knew of it, or should evei^ 
know of it, but as she should order it. I hoped i^ 
would consider well of it : for, if she once dedared 
her mind, I hoped she would never go back, or r^ 
trstct it. I desired her therefore to take time td 
think of it. She presently answered me, she would 



* Henry the seventh's case proclaimed king of England, 
WB» to the point, who undoubt- was excluded from the adminii^ 
edly after his queen*s death tration, even during his queen's 
Teigned in the wrong of her life, and never pretended to ex- 
son ; nor could his Lancastrian elude her sister, or his 6vnx 
tijtle avail him ; his mother, issue, if he had had any by her. 
from whom he claimed, outliv- D. (Philip's case supported 
ing him. But the instance the bishop's position.) 
Burnet quoted of Philip of « By Mrs. Villiers^ noiW kdy 
Spain made directly against Orkney; but he proved a damned 
vnoLt he proposed, who, though husband for all that. S. 
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take no time to condder of any thing by which she i6b6. 
douM express her regard and affection to the prince; 
and ordered me to give him an account of all that I 
had laid before her^ and to bring him to her» and I 
should hear what she woidd say upon it He was . 
that day a hunting : and next day I acqu^ted him 
with all that had passed, and carried him to her i 
where she in a very frank manner told him, that she . 
did not know that the laws of England were so con« 
trary to the laws of God, as I had informed her ^ : 
she did not think that the husband was ever to be 
obedient to the wife : she prcMnised him, he should 
always bear rule : and she asked only, that he would 
obey the command of, Htisbands love y(mr wives^ as 
she should dp that. Wives he obedient to your hus^ 
bands in all things. From this lively introduction 
we engaged into a long discourse of the affairs of 
England. Both seemed well pleased with me, and 
with aU that I had suggested. But such was the 
prince's cold way, that he said not one word to me 
vnpon it, that looked like acknowledgment. Yet he 
spcke of it to some about him in another strain. 
He said, he had been nine years married, and had 
never the confidence to press this matter on the 
queen, which I had now brought about easily in a 
day. Ever after that, he seemed to trust me en- 
tirely p. 
Complaints came daily over from England of aU 

° Foolish. S. for certainly such a little Scotch 

P 1 therefore take it for priest durst not have proposed 

granted, that the prince ordered altering the right of succession 

him to propose it to the prin- to the three kingdoms of bis 

cess, before he would engage own head, though he had had 

in the attempt upon England : double the confidence he was 

and she m^st understand it so, known to have. J>. 

K 2 
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.1686. the high things that the priests were evety where 
Pen sent throwing out. Pen the quaker caaie over to H^- 
SSi with land He was a talking vain man, who had been 
the prince, j^^^^ j^ ^j^^ ,^^,^ favouT, he being the vice-adtairal's 

son. He had such an opinion of his own faculty of 
persuading, that he thought none could stand befere 
it : though he was singular in that opiiuon : for he 
. had a tedious luscious way, that was not apt to over- 
come a man's reason, though it might tire his pa- 
tience ^. He undertook to perraade the prmce^.to 
come into the king's measures, and had two o^ thiree 
long audiences of him upon the subject : and he and 
I spent some hours together on it. The prince 
readily consented to a toleration o£ popery, w well 
as of the dissenters, provided it were proposed and 
passed in parliament: and he promised his astdst- 
ance, if there was need of it, to get it to pass. But 
for the tests, he would enter into no treaty about 
them. He said, it was a plain betraying the security 
of the protestant religion, to give them up. Nothing 
was left unsaid, that might move him to agree to 
this in the way of interest : the king would enter 
694i'into an entire confidence with him, and would put 
his best friends in the chief trusts. Pen undertook 
for. this so positively, that he seemed to believe it 
himself, or he was a great proficient in the art <^ 
dissimulation. Many suspected that he was a con- 
cealed papists It is certain he wasL much with 

4 He spoke very agreeably, *' than I am.** He was much 

and with much spirit. S. employed by lord Godolphin 

' The king once in discourse when he. was treasurer, in car- 

with a person 1 had it from, rying messages to people he 

said, '* I suppose you take Wil- did not think proper to coa- 

" K^m Pen for a quaker, but I .verse with himself D. 

*' can assure you he is no more ^ , . 
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father P^rc, and was particularly tariisted by the igeg. 
earl of Sunderland. So, though he did not pretend ' 

any comnussion for what he promised, yet we looked 
on him as a man employed. To all this the prince 
answered, that no man was more for toleration in 
principle than he was: he thought the conscience 
was only subject to God : and as far as a general 
toleration, etien nf papists, wbuid content the king, 
he woiild concur in it heartily : but he looked on 
the tests as such a real seeurity, and indeed the only 
one, when the king was of another religion, that he 
would join in no counsels with those that intended 
to repeal those laws that enacted them. Pen said« 
the king would have all or nothing : but that, if this 
was once done, the king would secure the toleration 
by a solemn and unalterable law. To this the late 
repeal of the edict of Nantes^ that was declared perr 
petual and irrevocable, ftimished an answer that.adr 
mitted of no reply. So Pen's negotiation with the 
prince had no eflfect. 

He pressed me to go over to England, «ince I was 
in principle for toleration: and he assm*ed me the 
king would prefer me highly. I told him, since the 
tests must go with this toleration, I could never be 
for it. Among other discourses he told me one 
thing, that was not accomplished in the way in 
which he had a mind I should believe it would be, 
but had a more surprising accomplishment. He told 
me a long series of predictions, which, as he said, he 
had from a man that pretended a commerce witlsi 
angels, who had foretold many things that were past 
very punctually. But he added, that in the year 
1688 theriB would such a change happen in the facp 
of affairs as would amaze all the world. And after 

K 3 
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i6s6. the revolution, which happened that year, I asked 
^ him before much company, if that was the event that 

was predicted. He was uneasy at the question; 
but did not deny what he had told me, which, he 
said, he understood of the full settlement of the na* 
tion upon a toleration, by which he beKeved all men's 
minds would be perfectly quieted and united. 
Some bi- Now I go from this to prosecute the recital of 
inlsoguld. English affairs. Two eminent bishops died this year, 
Pearson, bishop of Chester, and Fell, bishop of Ox-* 
ford. The first of these was in all respects the 
greatest divine of the age : a man of great learm'ng, 
strong reason, and of a clear judgment. He was a 
judicious and grave preacher, more instructive than 
695 affective ; and a man of a spotiess life, and of an ex- 
ciellent temper. His book on the creed is among the 
best that our church has produced. He was not ac- 
tive in his diocese, but too remiss and easy in hiB 
episcopal function ; and was a much better divine 
than a bishop. He was a speaking instance of what 
a great man could fall to: for his memory went 
from him so entirely, that he became a child some 
years bef(H^ he died \ ' 

Fell, bishop of Oxford, was a man of great strict^ 
ness in the <iourse of his life, and of much devotion. 
His learning appears in that noble edition of St 
Cyprian that he published. He had made great be- 
ginnings in learning before the restoration : but his 
continued application to his employments after that, 
stopped the progress that otherwise he might have 
made. He was made soon after dean of Christ 

* (An interesting letter of the interview with this great man, 
learned Mr. Dodwell has been after a failure of the powers of 
pul^hed lately, in which his his mind, is described.) 
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CauiiY^t and aftervrardd bishop of Qxfcnrd. He set 
himsdf to promote leanung in the unilrersity, but' 
most particularly in his own college,. whidi he go* 
vemed with great care ; and. was indeed in all re- 
fipedts a most exemplary man» a little too much 
heated in the matt^ of our disputes with the dis* 
senteft* But as he was among the first of our cler- 
gy that apprehended the design 6f biinging in po« 
pery, so he was one of the most z^ilous against it K 
He had much zeal for reforming abuses ; and ma^ 
naged it perhaps with too much heat, and in too 
peremptory a way \ But we have so little of that 



169^' 



^ (Bishop Fell, although he 
had been a s\^erer in the cause 
of the monarchy^ was zealous 
also for the real liberties of £^g- 
lishmen. '* There is a sort of 
" men,'' he observes in a ser- 
mon preached before the lords, 
in 1680, " who would dom- . 
" mend a more forcible expe- 
" dient for removing the public 
'* differences, the security of 
•* a standing army. I will not 
" argue how well this method 
^* may agree with the com- 
*' plexions of a more southern 
** climate ; it is enough our 
" rougher constitutions will ne* 
** ver -suit with such a medi- 
" cine/* p. 1 1. Neither do his 
foreign politics appear to have 
agreed with those which were 
too prevalent at court. '* Shall 
** I warn you," says he, in the 
same discourse, '' of your po- 
** tent neighbour, who, as your- 
**arms employed against his 
*' enemies have raised him to 
** his present greatness ; so 
'* DOW attends and watches, till 
" your arms employed against 



** yourselves* shall raise him 
" higher yet, and make a ready 
" way unto his further con- 
" quests ?*' p. 20.) 

^ Anthony Wood, in his A- 
thenae Oxon. according to his 
usual phraseology, caHs him a 
valde-vult man. Wood did not 
love him. But Fell was a very 
extraordinary person, and the 
greatest governor that has ever 
been since his time, in either of 
the universities. Both of them 
at this time want much of the 
spirit and dignitv in it that he 
had. They are sinking because 
of that, with the addition at 
Oxford of a foolish disloyalty, 
that breeds too many of their 
youth to be party men of the 
worst kind. But time, not vio- 
lence, must cure that. From 
all this a very great evil hasi 
happened ; our young men of 
rank are driven abroad for their 
education, and they bring no- 
thing from thence, that I have 
ever seen, which qualifies them 
for serving their country at 
home. It gives them (I speak 
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i6e6. among us, that no wonder if such men are censiived 
"' by those wlio love not sach pattenis^ nor such severe 

tasdsi-masters ^ 

Ward, of Salkburj, fell also under a loss of rae* 
mory and understanding : sg that he, who was both 
in mathematics and philosophy, and in the strength 
of judgment and understanding, one of the first men 
of his time, though he came too late into our pro* 
fession to become very eminent in it, was now a 
great instance of the despicable weakness to which 
man can falL The court intended once to have 
named a coadjutor for him. But there being no 
precedent for that since the reformation, they re- 
solved to stay till he should die. 
cwrtwright Th(? other two bishojpricks were less considerable ; 
fiomoud^ so they resolved to fiU them with the two worst 
men that could be found out. Cartwr^ht was pro- 
moted to. Chester. He was a man of good capacity, 
and had made some progress in learning. He was 
ambitious and servile, cruel i^^d boisterous : and, by 
the great liberties he allowed himself, he fell under 
much scandal of the worst sort^. He had set him-i 
self long to raise the king's authority above law ; 
which, he said, was only a method of government tq 
which kings might submit as they pleased; but 
their authority was from God, absolute and superio]^ 

in getiei^ only) a turn, too of &shion, which they meet 

much to courts and armies, to with in the foreign countri^ 

the luxuries of the town, and to they usually go to. O. 
the neglect of their interests in * He was much blamed for 

the country, and consequently parting too easily with the earl 

to the freedom of it, the prin- of Ckncarty, which afterwards 

eiples of which they know and proved the. utter ruin of that 

Tfldue lesS} than the little police, very rich and noble family, P. 

for some private accommoda^ (See before, p. 60 i.) 
tipns, and that oply for people ^ Sodomy« S._ . 
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to Iaw» wMch they might exert, as oft as they found 1080. 



it necessary for the ends of government. So he was ggg 
looked on as a man that would more effectually ad- 
yance the design of popery; than if he should turn 
over to it. And indeed, bad as he was, he never 
made that step, even in the most desperate state of 
his flairs ^ 

The see of Oxford was given to Dr. Parker, who 
was a violent independent at the time of the resto- 
ration, with a high profession of piety in their way \ 
But he soon changed, and struck into the highest 
form of the church of Englimd ; and wrote many 
books with a strain of contempt and fury against all 
the dissenters, that provoked them out of measure ; 
of which an account was given in the history of the 
former reign. He had exalted the king's authority 
in matters of religion in so indecent a manner, that 
he condemned the ordinary form of saying the king 
was under God and Christ, as a crude and profane 
expression ; saying, that though the king was indeed 
under Qod, yet he was not under Christ, but above 
him. Yet, not being preferred as he expected, he 
writ after that many books on design to raise the 



» He went to Ireland with together. But it is observable, 

king James, and there died utig- that the clergy who were most 

lected and poor. S. (He died obnoxious for their compliance 

there in the communion of the with the king's measures, were 

protastant church.) almost all, not of the old royal- 

* (Parker was not quite twen- ist, but at one period of their 

ty years of age at the time of lives ofthe opposite party. Such 

the restoration. When the bi- were Parker, Cartwright, Crewe, 

shop says after this, that the Sprat, Hall, and Barlow. These 

articles against Parker and temporizing prelates, true to 

Cartwnghr were some of them their own interest, were for 

. too scandalous, to be repeated, active, as well as passive, obe- 

he' very unfairly confounds the dience to the powers that be,) 
charges against two individuals 
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1686. authoritj of the diurch to an ind^iendUce on the 
civil power. There was an entertaining lirddness 
in all his books : but it was neither grave nor coi^ 
rect. He was a covetous and ambitious man ; and 
seamed to have no other sense of rdigion but as a 
political interest, and a subject of partj and faction. 
He seldom came to prayers, or to any exercises of 
devotion ; and was so lifted up with pride, that he 
was become insufferable to all that came near him. 
These two men were pitched on, as the fittest in- 
struments that could be found among all the clergy, 
to betray and ruin the church. Some of the bi- 
shops brought to archbishop Sancroft articles against 
them, which they desired he would offer to the king 
in council, and pray that the mandate for conse- 
crating them might be delayed, till time were given 
to examine particulars. And bishop Lloyd told 
me, that Sancroft promised to him not to consecrate 
them, till he had examined the* truth of the articles ; 
of which some were too scandalous to be repeated. 
Yet, when Sancroft saw what danger he might in- 
cur, if he were sued in apremunir^, he consented 
to consecrate them. [An accident happened in the 
action that struck him much. When he was going 
to give the chalice in the sacrament, he stumbled 
on one of the steps of the altar, and dashed out all 
the consecrated .wine that was in it, which was^ 
much taken notice of, and gave himself the m(Ht 
trouble, since he was frightened to such a consecra- 
tion by so mean a fear.] 

The deanery of Christ's Church, the most im- 
portant post in the university, was given to Massey, 
one of the new converts, though he had neither the 
gravity, the learning, nor the age that was suitaUe 
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to such a dignity. But all was suiq^died by his i6s6. 
early conversion : and it was set up for a maxim, to 
encourage all converts. He at first went to pray0*s 
in the chapeL But soon after, he declared himself 
more openly ^ Not long after this, the president of 
Magdalen college died. That is esteemed the rich- 
est foundation in England, perhaps in Europe : for 
though their certain rents are but about 4 or 5000/, 697 
yet it is thought that the improved value of the 
estate belongmg to it is about 40,000/. "^ So it was 
no wonder that the priests studied to get this en- 
dowment into their hands. 

They had endeavoured to break in upon the uni- 
versity of Cambridge in a matter of less importance^ 
but without success : and now they resolved to at- 
tack Oxford, by a strange fatality in their counsels. 
In all nations the privileges of colleges and universi- 
ties are esteemed such sacred things, that few will 
venture to dispute these, much less to disturb them, 
when their title is good, and their possession is of b 
long continuance ^ : for in these, not only the pre- 
sent body espouses the matter, but all who have 
been of it, even those that have only followed their 
study in it, think themselves bound in honour and 
gratitude to assist and support them. The priests 

^ (H^ bad a private chapel persisted in asserting, that he 

pf his own, in which the Roman had never taken any preferment 

catholic mode of worship was firom the national church.) 
set up. Thus a dignitary of ^ (The bishop's informers vajr 

the church of England was per- lued too high.) 
mitted to desert her commu^ ^ Yet in king Geoi^'s reign^ 

Dion by a dispensation and par^ Oxford was bridled and insulted 

don still on record, nay, as it is with troops, for no manner of 

allied by Wood, he had left cause but their steadiness tp tlia 

it, previously to being settled church. & 
in the deanery ; and yet the king 
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1686. began where they ought to have ended, when all 
**""" other things were brought about to their mind. The 
Jesuits fended, that, if they could get footing in the 
university, they would gain such a reputation by 
their methods of teaching youth, that they would 
carry them away from the university tutors, nvho 
were certainly too remiss. Some of the more mode- 
rate among them proposed, that the king should en- 
dow a new college in both universities, which neected 
not have cost above two thousand pound a year, and- 
in these set his priests to work*. But either the 
king stuck at the charge which this would put him 
to, or his priests thought it too mean, and below his 
dignity not to lay his hand upon those great bodies : 
so rougher methods were resolved on ^ It was reck- 



« Bruce, ^rl of Ailsbury» in 
his letter mentioned above to Mr. 
Leigh of Adlestrop, writes thus 
of the attack on Magdalen col- 
lie : " I had that college much at 
** heart at the time of that most 
*.' unhappy combustion . I was on 
" my knees to b^ of that good 
** and misled king not to touch 
** the freehold : and if he would 
" have a college, rather to build 
" one, altho it was not ac- 
** cording to the constitution. 
'* And sdtho I had not a shiU 
•• ling ready money, I would 
** have contributed a thousand 
" pounds.** Extract from the 
above-^named letter, published 
in the 27th vol. of the Eu- 
ropean Magazine, p. 22.) 

^-(The methods made use of 
to get Magdalen coU^e into 
their hands are mentioned in 
the following pages ; but there 
was once an intention to pro- 
ceed against this society by a 



quo warranto. In a letter to 
doctor Bayley, one of the fellows' 
of the college, which was printed 
at the time, and supposed to 
have been written by the cele- 
brated William Penn, the so- 
ciety is advised to petition that 
the order for the quo warranto 
against it may be recalled be- 
fore it is too late. And that 
this was no vain threat,>appears 
from the private instructions 
sent to the commissioners, dur-: 
ing their first stay at Oxford ; 
a copy of which is extant in a 
MS. account of the visitation of 
the college by baron Jenner, one 
of the king*s commissioners. 
Besides demanding a further 
submission from the feUows,they 
are enjoined *« strictly to en- 
<* quire into the management 
*' of the coU^ afairs, and see 
*• whether matter may not be 
''found sufficient for a qua 
'* warranto.'*) i 
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diied, that by firightening them they might be driven idBG^ 
to compound the matter, and deliver up one or two 
colleges to them : and then, as the king said some* 
times .in the circle, they who taught best would be 
most followed. 

They begaia with Cambridge upon a softer pmBt,Thekiog'# 
wMch yet would have made way for all the restfuMdin 
The kiog sent his letter, or mandamus^ to order f^^*""""*^ 
Francis, an ignorant Benedictine monk, to be re-> 
ceived a master of arts ; once to open the way for 
fetting them into the degrees of the university. The 
truth is, the king's letters were scarce ever refused: 
in conferring degrees : and when ambassadors or fo^ 
ragn princes came to those places, they usually 
gave such degrees to those who belonged to them as 
w^re desired. The Morocco ambassador's secretary, 
that was a Mahometan, had that degree given him ;. 
but a great distinction was made between honorary 
degrees given to strangers, who intended not to live 
among them, and those given to such as intended to 
settle among them : for every master of arts having 
a vote in the convocation, they reckoned that,, if 
they gave this degree, they must give all that should 698 
be preluded to on the like authority: and they 
knew all the king's priests would be let in uppn 
them, which might occasion in present, great distiac*^ 
tion and contentions among them ; and in time they 
might grow to be a majority in the convocation, 
which is their parliament. They refused the man-^ 
damns with great unanimity, and with .a firmness 
that the court had not expected from them. New 
and repeated orders, full of severe threatenings in 
case of disobedience, were sent to them : and this 
piece of raillery wa« every where set up, that § . 



commu- 
sionen. 
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1686. papist was reckoned worse than a Mahometan, and 
that the king's letters were less considered than the 
ambassador from Morocco had beeti. Some feeble 
or false men of the university tried to compound the 
matter^ by granting this degree to F. Francis, but 
enacting at the same time, that it should not be a 
precedent for the fiiture for any other of the like 
nature. This was not given way to : for it was said, 
that in all such cases the obedience that was once 
paid would be a much stronger argument for conti- 
nuing to do it, as oft as it should be desired, than 
any such proviso could be against it. 
The vice- Upou this the vice-chancellor was summoned be- 
torned out fi>re the ecclesiastical commission to answer this con-» 
cLbTtWAi tempt. He was a very honest, but a very weak 
mail 5. He made a poor defence. And it was no 
small reflection on that great body, that their chief 
magistrate was so little able to aissert their privi- 
leges, or to justify their proceedings. He was treated 
with great contempt by Jefferies. But he having 
acted only as the chief person of that body, all that 
was thought fit to be done against him was, to turn 
him out of his office. * That was but an annual of- 
fice, and of no profit : so this was a slight censure, 
chiefly when it was all that jfollowed on such heavy 
threatenings \ The university chose another vice- 
chancellor, who was a man of much spirit : and in 
his speech, which in course he made upon Ms being 

s Dr. Rachel, master of Mag- abstinence would have eaten, 
dalen college. After the revo- biit odvld not. D. 
lution, he starved himself to ^ He was also suspended ab 
death, upon archbishop Sancroft qfficio et henefido of his master- 
having rebuked him for setting ship of the college (Magdalen) 
ah 111 example in tibe imiverstty, he was head of, and this su9« 
by drunkenness and other loose pension to be during the king's 
behaviour t and after four days pleasure. O. 
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chosen, he promised^ that, during his m^btracy, nei-* 1680. 
ther religion nor the rights 'of the body should suf» " 

fer by his means. The court did not think fit to in- 
sist more upon this matter ; which was too plain a 
confession, either of their weakness in beginning 
such an iU-grounded attempt, or of their feebleness 
in letting it fall, doing so little after they had talked 
80 much about it. And now all people began to see 
that they had taken wrong measures of the king, 
when they thought that it would be easy to engage 
him into bold tlungs, before he could see into the ill 
(Consequences that might attend them, but that being 
once engaged he would resolve to go through with 
them at all adventures. When I knew him, he 699 
seemed to have set up that for a maxim, that a king 
when he made a step was never to go back, nor to 
encourage faction and disobedience by yielding to 
it. 

Aftex this unsuccessful attempt upon Cambridge, An attenpt 
another was made upon Oxford, that lasted longer, pop^S^- 
and had greater effects ; which I shall set all down^^J^^ 
together, though the conclusion of this affair ran far*^^^^- 
into the year after this that I now write o£ The 
}vesidentship of Magdalen was given by the election 
of the feUows. So the king sent a mandamus, re- 
quiring them to choose one Farmer, an ignorant and 
vicious parson, who had not one qualification that 
could recommend him to so high a post besides that 
of changing his religion. Mcmdamus letters had no 
legal authority in them: but all the great prefer- 
ments of the church being in the king's disposal, 
those who did pretend to favour were not apt to re- 
fuse his recommendation, lest that should be after- 
wards remembered to their prejudice. j3ut nowv 
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1686. gince it was visible in what channel favour was lite 
to run, less regard was had to such a letter. The 
fellows of that house did upon tWs choose Dr. 
Hough, one of their body, who, as he was in all re- 
spects a statutable mapi» so he was a worthy and a 
firm man, not apt to be threatened out of his right '• 
They carried their election, according to their sta- 
tutes, to the bishop of Winchester, their visitor: and 
he confirmed it. So that matter was legally settled. 
This was highly resented at court. It was said, that, 
in case of a mandamus for an undeserving man, they 
ought to have represented the matter to the king, 
and stayed till they had his pleasfure : it was one of 
the chief services that the universities expected from 
their chancellors, which made them always choose 
men of great credit at court, that by their interest 
6uch letters might be either prevented or recalled K 

^ He was at this time also month the mandate arrived re- 
domestic chaplain to the duke commending Farmer ; when it 
ofOrmond. O. was agreed by the feUowB to de- 

^ (The f(41owing is a true fer the consideration of the aflair 
statement of the conduct of the till the 1 3 th, which was the day 
college in relation to the man- they had appointee^ for the elec^ 
date. Before they proceeded to tion, conformably to the direc- 
the election of a president' on iion of the statutes. On the 13th 
the decease of doctor Gierke, they determined, that the elec- 
having been credibly informed, tion should be postponed- till t^ 
that the king had granted let- next day, on account of their 
ters mandatory in favour of having a petition then lying be- 
Parmer, the vice-president and fore his mtyesty. On the i4Ah, 
fellows, in a petition dated A- not having received an answer 
pril 9, 1687, represented to his to their petition^ they again re- 
majesty, that he was incapable solved not to proceed to elect 
by the collie statutes of the • till the following di^, that day 
place ; and therefore prayed ei- being the last to which they 
Uier to be left to a free election, could, consistently widi the sta- 
or that a person might be re« tutes, defer the election. On 
commended more sennceable to the 15 th doctor Thomas. Smith 
the king and to the college, and captain Bagshaw, two of 
On the nth. of the same the fellow8» aoquainted the coir 
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The duke of Ormond was now their chancellor: 
but he had little credit in the court; and was de-" 
clining in his age, which made him retire into the 
country. It was much observed \ that this univer-* 
Atj, that had asserted the king^s prerogative in the 
highest strains of the moat abject flattery possible, 
both in their addresses, and in a wild decree they 
had made but three years before this, in which they 
had laid together a set of such highflown maxims 



1666. 



lege, that they had been in- 
formed by the earl of Sunder- 
land, president of the privy 
council, to whom on the loth 
instant the college. petition had 
been delivered, together with a 
letter of the same import ad- 
dressed to his lordship by the 
bishop of Winchester, visitor 
of the college, that his m^]esty, 
having sent his letter to the 
college, expected to be obeyed. 
Doctor Aldworth, the vice-pre- 
udent, as well as doctor Fair- 
fex, nephew of the parlia- 
ment's general the lord Fair- 
fax, and doctors Smith and 
Pudsey, declared for a second 
address to the king, but all the 
others were for proceeding im- 
mediately to election. Accord- 
ingly, only two of their number, 
Chamock and Thompson, de* 
daring viva voce for Farmer, 
Mr., ^ierwards doctor. Hough, 
and doctor Maynard, having 
been returned by the major part 
of the whole body of the fellows 
to the thirteen senior fellows, 
Hough was finally elected by a 
great majority of the thirteen. 
His election was according to 
the customary! although not es* 
sentialy form, confirmed by the 
visitor on the 1 8th, Upon lord 
VOL. III. 



Sunderland's requiring from the 
college an account of these pro- 
ceedings, a statement of the 
case was drawn up, and either 
on the i8th or 19th of the 
same month of April transmit- 
ted to the duke of Ormond, 
chancellor of the university, to- 
gether with a letter requesting 
his grace's interposition with 
the king. They are inserted in a 
contemporary Relation of the 
Proceedings against St. Mary 
Magdalen College in Oxon^ pp. 
4 and 5, commonly attributed 
to doctor Aldworth, the then 
vice-president of the college; 
the head of whose family, the 
present lord Braybroke, has iii 
his possession some of the doc- 
tor's papers respecting this af- 
fair. It is proper to observe, 
that there is great reason to be- 
lieve, that the king was unac- 
quainted with the answer given 
by lord Sunderland to the pe- 
tition, and perhaps at first with 
the petition itself. Compare 
the fiiographia Britan. ardc. 
Dr. J. Smithy with the Life of 
K. James II. vol. ii. p. 119.) ^ 
* And then- virtue and steadi- 
hess ought equally to be- ob- 
served. S. 
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1666. as must establish an uncontrollable tyranny, should 
be the first body of the nation that should feel the 
effects of it most sensibly. The cause was brought 
before the ecclesiastical commission. The fellows 
were first asked, why they had not chosen Farma: 
in obedience to the king's letter ? And to that they 
answered by offering a list of many just exceptions 
against him. The subject was fioiitfiil, and the scan- 
dals he had given were very public. The coiirt was 
700 ashamed of him, and insisted no more on him : but 
they said, that the house ought to have shewed more 
respect to the king's letter, than to have proceeded 
to ati election in contertipt of it. 
Tbey d»- The ecclesiastical commission took upon them to 
arewMur- dcclarc Hough's clcction null, and to put the house 
•d for It. yjj^gy suspension. And, that the design of the 
cotirt in this matter might be carried on without the 
load of recommending a papist, Parker, bishop of 
Oxford, was now recommended: and the fellows 
were c6mnianded to proceed to a new election in 
his favour. They excused, themselves, since they 
were bound by their oaths to ftiaintdin their sta- 
tutes: and by these, an election being once made 
and confirmed, they could not proceed to a new 
choice, till the former was annulled in some court of 
law : church benefices and college preferments were 
freeholds, and could only be judged in a court of re- 
cord : and, since the king was now talking so much 
of liberty of conscience, it Was said, that the forcing 
men to act against their oaths seemed not to agree 
with those professions. In opposition to this it was 
said, that the statutes of colleges had been always 
considered as things that depended entirdy on the 
king's good pleasure; so that no oaths to observe 
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them could bind them, when it was in opposition to 1666. 
the king's command. 



This did not satisfy the fellows : and^ though the 1687. 
king, as he went through Oxford in his progress in 
the year 1687, sent for them, and ordered them to 
go presently and choose Parker for their president, 
in a strain of language ill suited to the majesty of a 
crowned head, (for he treated them with foul lan- 
guage pronounced in a very angry tone ;)^ yet it had 
no eflfect on them. They insisted still on their oaths, 
though with a humility and submission, that they 
hoped would have mollified him "'. They continued 
thus firm. A subaltern commission was sent from 
the ecclesiastical commission to finish the matter. 
Bishop Cartwright was the head of this commis^ 
sion, as sir Charles Hedges was the king's advocate 
to manage the matter". Cartwright acted in so 
rough a manner^ that it shewed he was resolved to 
sacrifice all things to the king's pleasure. It was an 
afihcting thing, which seemed to have a peculiar 
character of indignity in it, that this first act of vio- 
lence committed against the legal possessions of the 
church, was executed by one bishop, and done in fe- 
vour of another. 

The new president was turned out. And, because And were 

all turned 
out. 

^ (They soon after this sent liam died, and lord Notting- 

tn humble address to the king ham refused to be secretary to 

tt Bath, oflering to obey him the queen, unless he were re* 

in any thing which did not in- stored ; upon a pretence that he 

terfere with and violate their suffered for a vote he had given 

consciences.) in the house of coihmons ; but 

- " Who was afterwards secre- the truth was to hinder Vernon 

tary of state to king William from being so, whom his lordship 

^ queen Ann. He was turn- did not like for a colleague. D* 
ed out a'little before king WiU 

l2 
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1687. he would not deliver the keys of his house^ the doors 
were broken open: and Parker was put in posses- 
sion. The fellows were required to make their sub- 
701 mission, to ask pardon for what was past, and to ac- 
cept of the bishop for their president. They still 
pleaded their oath : and were all turned out, except 
two that submitted"'. So that it was expected to 



o (On the 25th of October 
1687, bishop Parker, not in- 
deed a Roman catholic, but dis- 
qualified by the college statutes 
for the place, having been put 
in possession of it, the fellows 
were required by the commis- 
sioners, who were Cartwright 
bishop of Chester, the chief jus- 
tice Wright, and baron Jenner, 
to submit to him as president. 
Doctor Fairfax, who, with the 
vice-president, doctor Aldworth, 
had been suspended from his 
fellowship by the ecclesiastical 
commission, for not obeying the 
king*s mandate in favour of 
Yarmer, denied the authority of 
the court, refused the required 
submission, and appealed to the 
Idng in his courts of justice. He 
had also demurred to the juris- 
diction of the ecclesiastical com- 
mission, when before tt in Lon- 
don ; which accounts for his 
suspension in a case where o- 
thers were equt^ly concerned. 
His firm and spirited opposition 
to that higher court is upon re- 
cord. The other fellows now 
i^reed to sign a declaration, 
that, as his mijesty had by his 
royal authority caused the bi« 
shop of Oxford to be installed 
president, they submitted, as far 
as was lawful, and agreeable to 
the statutes of the coU^ ; con- 
senting to leave out of their de- 



claration this additional clause, 
" and no wblj prejudicial to the 
** right and tide of doctor 
" Hough," on the assurance of 
the commissioners, that the o- 
missibn would in no way in- 
validate or prejudice doctor 
Hough's tide. Dr. T. Smith 
said, he submitted without re* 
serve. Dr. Fairfax was imme- 
diately afterwards removed from 
his fellowship; and two Roman 
catholics admitted to this and 
another vacancy. But a letter 
having been received by the 
commissioners from the earl of 
Sunderland, the fellows were 
on the 28th of the month in- 
formed by the bishop of Ches* 
ter, that his majesty expected 
that they should acknowledge 
the legality of the proceedings 
of the court, and ask the king's 
pardon for their great disobe- 
dience. In a paper which they 
presented to the commissioners, 
they declined doing either ; and 
on being required to submit to 
the bishop of Oxford as presi- 
dent, only two of all the fellows 
then present in college answer** 
ed affirmatively. Dr. Smith and 
Mr. Charnock, whilst the o- 
thers, according to baron Jen- 
ner*s accoiffit of these proceed- 
ings, either referred the com- 
missioners to their former pft* 
per of submission, or refused to 
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see that house soon stocked with papists. The na- 
tion, as well as the university, looked on all this pro- ' 
ceeding with a just. indignation. It was thought an 
open piece of rol>bery and burglary, when men, au- 
thorized by no legal commission, came and fordUy 
turned men out of their possession and freehold p. 



make any direct declaration; 
but the court insisting on having 
a positive answer to the question 
they had proposed, twelve of 
the number positively rejected 
the required submission. On 
the i6th of the next months 
November, the commissioners 
ha^ng returned to Oxford with 
written directions for their con- 
duct, all the fellows who were 
resident in college, twenty-eight 
in number, were called upon by 
them, Smith and Chamock Ex- 
cepted, to sign a form of sub- 
mission and petition to the 
king, imploring his pardon, ac- 
knowledging the justice of the 
late proceedings, and dedaring 
their entire submission to the 
bishop of Oxford as their presi- 
dent. All who were thus called 
vpon refused compliance, and 
were nil of them, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Thompson, who 
had only offended the ruling 
powers by signuig the petition 
against Farmer, expelled the 
college by the commissbners. 
It appears from the MS. ac- 
count just mentioned of this 
visitation, drawn up by baron 
Jenner, one of the commis- 
sioners, that upon their re- 
turn they were introduced by 
Iprd Sunderland to the king at 
Whitehall, who, on a narrative 
of their proceedings having been 
read to him, approved of their 



conduct, and said, " that all the 
** bishops of England should 
" not excuse a refuser." On the 
loth of December the king's 
commissioners for ecclesiastical 
causes declared the expelled 
fellows, together with doctor 
Hough, twenty-six persons in 
all, incapable of receiving any 
ecclesiastical dignity, benefice, 
or promotion ; and further or- 
dered, that such of them as 
were not yet in holy orders, 
should be incapable of them.) 

p (The prince of Orange in 
his declaration of the reasons 
inducing him to come to this 
country, notices, amongst other 
particidars, the deprivation of 
the president and fellows of 
Magdalen college, stating that 
the turning them out of their 
freeholds was. contrary to law, 
and to an express provision in 
the Magna Charta. Burnet says 
below, p. 799, that the king 
himself, both at Feversham and 
after his return to Whitehall, 
justified all he had donebefore, 
but spoke a little doubtfully of 
the business of Magdalen col- 
lege. And sir Edward Herbert, 
the chiefjustice, who in sir Ed- 
ward Hale's case determined 
for the king's dispensing power, 
writes thus v^ decidedly in 
fiivour of the coU^ ri^ts: 
** In cases wherein the rights 
*' of the sul^ects have been 

L 3 
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1687. This agreed ill with the profesgdons that the king 
was still making, that he would maintain the chinrch 
of England as hy law established : for tins struck at 
the whole estate, and all the temporalties of the 
church. It did so inflame the church party and the 
clergy, that they sent over very pressing messages 
upon it to the prince of Orange, desiring that he 
would interpose, and espouse the concerns of tbie 
church ; and that he would break upon it, if the 
king would not redress it. This I did not see in 
their letters ^. Those were of such importance, since 
the writing them might have been carried to high 
treason, that the prince did nojt think fit to shey 
them. But he often said, he was pressed by many 
of those, who were afterwards his bitterest enemies, 
to engage in their quarrel. When that was commu- 



' brought in question^ bow 
' strictly I have kept to that 
' substantial difference taken 
' by the house of commons (in 
' 1628), that though the king 
* in laws of government, in pe- 
^ nal laws of a publick nature, 
' has a power to dispense in 
' particular cases, yet he can- 
' not dispense with laws which 
' vest any the least riglit or 
' property in any of his sub- 
' jects, will appear by the opi<* 
' nion 1 gave in the case of 
' Magdalen coUedge, (for the 
' truUi of which I appeal to all 
' that know any thing of the 
' transactions in that case,) 
' whierein, when the king's right 
' against the colledge was en- 
' deavoured to be asserted by a 
' dispensation granted by him- 
^ self, I utterly denied that dis- 
' pensation to be of any force 
' at all, because there was a 



'* particular right and interest 
f ' vested in the members of that 
** college, as there is in the 
*f members of many other cor- 
'* porations, of choosing their 
?' own head." A short Account 
of the Authorities in Lap}, ^c. 
in Sir Edw. HaWs Case, by Sir 
Eduo. Herbert, p. 29. But adr 
mitting the power of dispensing 
with the laws, to have been 
vested in the crown to the iull«- 
est extent, yet the king used 
this prerogative not so much 
for the ease or benefit of indivi*- 
duals^ as for the subversion of 
those very laws, and of what 
was established by them.) 

^ (Perhaps it would have 
been difficult for the prince to 
have shewn letters of mvitatioa 
from any of the clergy, with 
the exception of Compton bi- 
shop of London, and Trelaw* 
ney of Bristol.) 
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nicated to me, I was still of opinion % that, though 168^. 
this was indeed an act of despotical and arbitrary 
power, yet I did not think it struck at the wholes 
so that it was not, in my opinion, a lawful case of 
resistance : and I could not concur in a quarrel oc- 
casioned by such a single act, though the precedent 
set by it might go to every |;hing. 

Now the king broke with the church of England. 
And, as he was apt to go warmly upon every provo- 
cation, he gave himself such liberties in discourse 
upon that subject, that it was plain, all the services 
they had done him, both in opposing the exclusion, 
and upon his first accession to the crown, were for- 
got. Agents were now found out, to go among the 
dissentei^, to persuade them to accept of the favour 
the king intended them, and to concur with him in 
his designs. 

The dissenters were divided into four main bodies; TbediMent. 
The presbyterians, the independents, the anabap- ^cTcouit- 
tists, and the quakers. The two former had not the ^j^*'^ **•* 
visible distinction of different rites: and their de- 
pressed condition made, that the dispute about the 
constitution and subordination of churches, which 
had broken them when power was in their hands, 
was now out of doors : and they were looked on 
as one body, and were above three parts in four o£ all 
the dissenters. The main diflference between these 
was, that the presbyterians seemed reconcUeable to 
the church ; for they loved episcopal ordination "and 
a liturgy, and upon some amendments ' seemed dis-r 

^ He was a better tory than might have been as proper 

I, if he spoke as he thought. S. a word, for a bishop of the 

' A damnable lie. S^ church of England to have used 

^ Alterations (it seems to me) upon that occasion, though not 

J^4 
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1687. posed to come into the church ; and they liked the 
^J^civilgovemmelit and limited monarchy. But as the 
independents were for a commonwealth in the state, 
so they put all the power of the church in the 'peo^ 
pie, and thought that their choice Wa$ an ordination : 
nor did they approve of set forms of worship. Both 
were enemies to this high prerogative that the king 
was assuming, and were very averse to popery a. 
They generally were of a mind, as to the accepting 
the king^s favour ; but were not inclined to take in 
the papists into a full toleration ; much less could 
they be prevailed on to concur in taking off the tests. 
The anabaptists were generally men of virtue and of 
an universal charity : and as they were far £rom be- 
ing in any treating terms with the church of Eng- 
land, so nothing but an universal toleration could 
make them capable of favour or employments. The 
quakers had set up such a visible distinction in the 
matter of the hat, and saying thou and thee, that 
they had all as it were a badge fixed on them : so 
they were easily known. Among these Pen had the 
greatest credit, as he had a free access at Court. To 
all these it was proposed, that the king designed the 
settling the minds of the different parties in the na- 
tion, and the enriching it by enacting a perpetual 
law, that should be passed with such solemnities as 
had accompanied the Magna Charta; so that not 
only penal law should be for ever repealed, but that 
public employments should be opened to men of all 
persuasions, without any tests or oaths limiting them 

so agreeable to his brethren of out almost in every page of bis 

Scotland. But the bishop!8 book. D. 

love to presbytery, and hatred " Style. S. 
to the church of England, peeps 
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to one sort or pfuty of men. There were many meet- > ^7- 
ings among the leading men of the several sects. 
It was visible to all men, that the courting them i>^t« 

and remltt- 

at this time was not frmn any kindn^s or gpoodtiontMnong 
opinion that the king had of them* They had left 
the church of England, because of some forms in it, 
that they thought looked too like the church of 
Rome. They needed not to be told, that all the fa- 
vour expected from popery was once to bring it in, 
under the colour of a general toleration, till it 
should be strong enough to set on a general perse- 
cution: and therefore, as they could not engage 
themselves to support such an arbitrary prerogative 
as was now made use of, so neither should they go 
into any engagements for popery. Yet they resolved 
to let the points of controversy alone, and leave those 
to the management of the clergy, who had a legal 
bottom to support them. They did beUeve, that this 
indignation against the church party, and this kind-* 
aess to them, were things too unnatural to last long. 
So the more considerable among them^ resolved not 
to stand^ at tdo great a distance from the court, nor 
to provoke the king so far, as to give him cause to 
think they were irrecondleable to him, lest they 703 
should provoke him to make up ;natters on any 
terms with the church party. On the other hand, 
they resolved not to provoke the church party, or by 
any ill behaviour of theirs drive them into a recon- 
ciliation with the court. It is true. Pen shewed 
both a scorn of the clergy, and virulent spite ag&inst 
them, in which he had not many followers. 



^ They all complied most shamefully and publicly, wi is well 

known. S, 
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3687. The king was so fond of his army, that he ordered 
The army them to encamp on Hounslow-heath, and to be ex- 
It hSS^ ercised all the summer long. This was done with 
low-heath, great magnificence, and at a vast expense : but that 
which abated the king's joy in seeing so brave an 
army about him was, that it appeared visibly, and on 
many occasions, that his soldiers had as great an a- 
version to his religion, as his other subjects had ex- 
pressed. The king had a chapel in his camp, where 
mass was said : but so few went to it, and those few 
were treated by the rest with so much scorn, that it 
was not ieasy to bear it. It was very plain, that such 
an army was not to be trusted in any quarrel in 
which religion was concerned. 

The few papists that were in the army were an 
unequal match to the rest. The heats about reli-^ 
gion were like to breed quarrels : and it was once 
very near a mutiny. It was thought, that these en- 
campments had a good effect on the army. They 
encouraged one another, and vowed they would stick 
together, and never forsake their religion. It was 
no small comfort to them, to see they had so few pa- 
pists among them; which might have been better 
disguised at a distance, than when they were all in 
view. A resolution was formed upon this at court to 
make recruits in Ireland, and to fill them up with 
Irish papists; which succeeded as ill as all their 
other designs did, as shaU be told in its proper 
place. 
An ambas. The king had for above a year managed his corre- 
to Rome, spoudcuce with Rome secretly. . But now the priests 
resolved to drive the matter past reconciling. The 
correspondence with that court, while there was none 
at Rome with a public character, could not be de- 
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oently managed, but by cardinal Howard's means. 1687. 
He was no friend to the Jesuits; nor did he Kke 
their over driving matters. So they moved to the 
kkig to send an amfaossador to Rome. This was 
high treason by law. . Jefferies was very uneasy in 
it. But the king's power of pardoning had. been 
much argued in the earl of Danby's case, and was 
believed to be one of the unquestionable rights of 
the crown. So he knew a safe way in committii^ 
crimes ; which was, to take out pardons as soon as 
he had done iUe^ things. 

The king's choice of Palmer, earl of Castlemain^, 
was liable to great exception. For, as he was be- 
lieved to be a Jesuit, so he was certainly as hot and 704 
eager in all high notions as any of them could be. 
The Romans ^ were amazed, when they heard that he 
was to be the person. His misfortunes were so emi- 
nent and puUic, that they, who take their measures 
much from astrology, and from the characters they 
think are fixed on men, thought it strange to see 
such a negotiation put in the hands of so unlucky a 
man. It was managed with great splendor, and at 
a vast charge *. 

He was unhappy in every step of it. He disputed He maoag. 
with a nice sort of affectation every punctilio of thethin^un- 
ceremonial. And, when the day set for his audience ^^^pp'^^* 
came, there happened to be such an extraordinary 

y Duchess of Cleveland's volume, adorned with many 

husband. S. plates, which gives an account 

^ Voltaire does not believe of this embassy, is intended ; it 

the modems of Rome deserve was published first in Italian, 

this appellation. O. by Michael Wright, chief stew- 

* See among my prints, for a ard of his excellency's house at 

representation of the pagean- Rome.) 
tries of it. O. (Perhaps a folio 
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1687. thunder, and such deluges of rain, as disgraced the 
shew/ and heightened the opinion of the ominous- 
Bess of this embassy. After this was over, he had 
yet many disputes with relation to the ceremony of 
visits. The points he pressed were, first the making 
P. Renaldi of Este, the queen's uncle, a cardinal ; in 
which he prevailed : and it was the only point in 
which he succeeded^. He tried, if it was possible, 
to get father Petre to be made a cardinal. But the 
Pope was known to be intractable in that point, hav- 
ing fixed it as a maxim not to raise any of that or- 
der to the purple. Count Mansfield told me, as he 
came from Spain, that our court had pressed the 
court of Spain to join their interest with ours at 
Rome for his promotion. They gave it out, that 
he was a German by birth, and undertook that he 
should serve the Austrian interest. They also pnK 
mised the court of Madrid great assistance in other 
matters of the last importance, if they would procure 
this: adding, that this would prove the most ef- 
fectual means for the conversion of England. Upon 
which the count told me, he was asked concerning 
father Petre. He, who had gone often to Spain 
through England, happened to know that Jesuit; 
and told them, he was no German, but an En^ish- 

b Which was granted with from those two. And they be* 

great reluctancy, it having been gan to suspect the influence 

a standing maxim of the court the queen had over the king 

of Rorae> ever since Clement might engage him in tlie in- 

the Vlllth took Ferrara from terests of her family, more than 

Caesar d'Este, never to contri- was consistent with their own, 

bute to the aggrandizing of which was the reason Uiey 

that family ; and I was told at shewed so little concern for 

Rome, the Pope oflfered - to king Jameses misfortunes at the 

make four cardinals at the king's revolution. D. 
nomination, if he would desist 
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man. They tried their strength at Rome for hia 1687. 
promotion, but with no success. 

The ambassador at Rome pressed cardinal Cibo 
much to put an end to the differences between the 
Pope and the king of France, in the matter of the 
franchises, that it might appear that the Pope had a 
due regard Jo a king that had extirpated heresy, 
and to another king who was endeavouring to l»ing 
other kingdoms into the sheepfold. What must the 
world say, if two such kings, like whom no ages had 
produced any, should be neglected and ill used at 
Rome for some punctilios? He added, that, if 
these matters were settled, and if the Pope would 
enter into concert with them, they would set about 
the destroying heresy every where, and would begin 
with the Dutch ; upon whom, he said, they would 
fall without any declaration of war, treating them as^QS 
a company of rebels and pirates, who had not a 
right, as free states and princes have, to a formal 
denunciation of war. Cibo, who was then cardinal 
patron, was amazed at this, and gave notice of it to 
the imperial cardinals. They sent it to the em- 
peror, and he signified it to the prince of Orange. It 
is certain, that one prince's treating with another to 
invade a third gives a right to that third prince to 
defend himself, and to prevent those designs. And, 
since what an ambassador says is understood as said 
by the prince whose character he bears, this gave 
the States a right to make use of all advantages that 
might offer themselves ^. . But they had yet better 
grounds to justify their proceedings, as will appear 
in the sequel. 

^ Sophistry. S. 
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1(587. When the ambassador saw that his rembnstranGes 
to the cardinal patron were ineffectual, he demanded 
an audience of the pope* And there he lametited, 
that so little regard was had to two such great 
kings. He reflected on the pope^ as shewing more 
JBeal about temporal concerns than the spiritual; 
which, he said, gave scandal to aU Christendom* 
He concluded, that, since he saw intercessions mad^e 
in his master's name were so little considered, he 
would make haste home : to which the pope made 
no other answer, but, lei ^ padrone, he might do as 
he pleased. But he sent one after the ambassador, 
as he withdrew from the audience, to let him know 
how much he was offended with his discourses, that 
he received no such treatment from any person, and 
that the ambassador was to expect no other private 
audience. Cardinal Howard did what he could to 
soften matters. But the ambassador was so entirely 
m the hands of the Jesuits, that he had little regard 
to any thing that the cardinal suggested. And so 
he left Rome after a very expensefiil, but insignifi- 
cant embassy^ 
Pope inno- The popc scnt in return a nuncio, Dada, now a 

«ent*8 cha- * . . 

wcter. cardmal. He was highly civil in all his deportment. 
But it did not appear that he was a man of great 
depth, nor had he power to do much ^. The pope 
was a jealous and fearful man, who had no know- 



^ (" Howev^ the world has ** sense to approve of all the 

" been imposed on to believe, '* measures that were taken; 

" that the pope's nuncio at the " and therefore desired often to 

** English courts who is since " be recalled, lest he should be 

" made a cardinal, was an in- " thought to have a hand in 

" strument to push on things " them.** Welwood^s Memoirff 

*' to extremities, yet certain it p. 184.) 
'' is, he had .too much good 
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ledge of any sort, but in the matters of the revenue 1687^ 
and of money : for he was descended from a family 
that was become rich by dealing in banks. And, in 
that respect, it was a happiness to the papacy that 
he was advanced : for it was so iiivcdved in vast 
debts by a succession of many wasteful pontificates, 
that his frugal management came in good time to 
set those matters in better order. It was known 
that he did not so' much as understand Latin. I 
was told at Rome, that when he was made cardinal, 
he had a master to teach him to pronounce that lit-> 
tie Latin that he had occasion for at high masses. 706 
He undefrstood nothing of divinity. I remembered 
what a Jesuit at Venice had said to me, whom I 
met sometimes at the French ambassador's there^ 
when we were talking of the pope's infallibility : he 
said, that being in Rome during Altieri's pontificate^ 
who lived some years in a perfect dotage, he con^ 
fessed it required a very strong faith to believe him 
infallible: but he added pleasantly, the harder it 
was to believe it, the act of faith was the more me^ 
ritorious. The submitting to pope Innocent's infal- 
libility was a very implicit act of faith, when aU ap- 
pearances were so strongly against it. The pope 
hated the Jesuits, and expressed a great esteem for 
the Jansenists ; hot that he understood the ground 
of the difference, but because they were enemies to 
the Jesuits, and Mrete ill looked on by the court of 
Prance. He understood the business of the regale 
a little better, it relating to the temporalties of the 
church. And therefore he took all those under his 
protection who refused to submit to it. Things 
seemed to go f dl* towards a breach between the two 
courts : especially after the articles^ which were set 
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1687* out by the assembly of the ckrgy of France in the 
year 1682, in favour of the councils of Constance 
and BasUe, in opposition to the papal pretensions. 
The king of France, who was not accustomed to be 
treated in such a manner, sent many threatening 
messages to Rome, which alarmed the cardmals so 
much, that they tried to mollify the pope. But it 
was reported at Rome, that he made a noble answer 
to them, when they asked him what he could do, if 
so great a king should send an army to fall upon 
him ? He said, he could suffer martyrdom ^. 
Disputes He was so little terrified with all those threaten- 
franchise^, ^i^g^y that he had set on foot a dispute about the 
franchises. In Rome, all those of a nation put them- 
selves under the protection of their ambassador, and 
are upon occasions of ceremony his cortege. These 
were usually lodgedin his neighbourhood, pretend- 
ing that they belonged to him. So that they ex- 
empted themselves from the orders and' justice ot 
Rome, as a part of the ambassador's family. And 
that extent of houses or streets in which they lodged 
was called the franchises ; for in it they ;»«tended 

^ The king of France gave a Henry the IVth*s statue was 

great sum of money to the there already before St. John La* 

French minims at Rome, to teran's church, (which had been 

make a noble ascent and a new put there in memory of his con- 

front to their convent ; and his version,) and that Lewis the 

own statue on horseback was to XIV th had merited much more 

have been placed on the top of frotn the see of Rome than 

the ascent ; which the pope be- ever he had done. The pope 

ing informed of, sent them word made no reply, but ordered 

they might embellish their con- Henry the IVth's statue to be 

vent as much as they pleased in immediately taken down, and 

all other respects, but he was put in a comer of the church 

sovereign in Rome, and should porch, (where it stood when I 

not suffiir any other prince's was at Rome,) upon which the 

statue to be erected in his town, whole design was dropped. D. 
They pleaded in answer, that 
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timy were not subject to the government of Rome. ' \6&7. 
JThis had made these houses to be well filled, not 
Qvlj with those of that nation, but with such Ro- 
^^fft^ as desired to be covered with that protection; 
H^me was qow much simk firom what it had been : 
W that these franchises were become so great a part 
rf the city, that the privileges of those that lived in 
them were giving every day new disturbances to 
thepourse of justice, and were the common sanctua- 
pes pf criminals. So the pope resolved to reduce 
t|ie privileges of ambassadors to their own families, 
within t^ir own palaces. He first dealt with t^e 707 
eaofexm's apd the king of Spain's ambassadors : and 
hroi^ht them to quit their pretensions to the fran- 
chises, but with this provision, that, if the French 
did not the same^ they would return to them. So 
now tihe pope was upon forcing the .French to sub- 
put to the same methods. The pope said, his nuntio 
or legate at Paris had no privilege but for his family, 
and for those that lived in his palace. The French 
reelected this with great scorn. They said, the pope 
was not to pretend to an equality with so great a 
Idljg. He was the common father of Christendom : 
sq t^pse who came thither, as to the centre of unity, 
w^re not to be put on the level with the ambassa- 
dors that passed between sovereign princes. Upon 
this the king of France pretended that he would 
maintain all the privileges and franchises that his 
ambassadors were possessed of. This was now grow- 
ing up to be the matter of a new quarrel and of 
firesh disputes between those courts. 

The English ambassador being so entirely in the 
French interests, and in the confidence of the Je- 
suits^ he was much less considered at Rome than he 

VOL. III. M 
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1687. thought he ought to have been ^ The truth is, the 
Romans, as they have very little sense of religion, so 
they considered the reduction of England as a thing 
impracticable. They saw no prospect of any profits 
like to arise in any of their offices by bulls or com- 
positions : and this was the notion that they had of 
the conversion of nations, chiefly as it brought 
wealth and advantages to them. 

I will conclude all that I shall say in this place of 

the alSairs of Rome with a lively saying of queen 

Qaeen Christina to my self at Rome. She said, it was cer- 

Chri»tiiiA*t , ■» t t 111*- •■•' 

character of tain that the church was governed by the immediate 
^^' care and providence of God : for none of the four 
popes that she had known since she came to Rome 
had common sense. She added, they were the first 
and the last of men. She had given her self entirely 
for some years to the study of astrology : and upon 
that she told me, the king would live yet many 
years, but added that he would have no son. 

I come, from the relation of this embassade to 
Rome, to give an account of other negotiations. 
The king found Skelton managed his affairs in Hol- 
land with so little sense, and gave such an universal 
distaste, that he resolved to change him. But he 
had been so servilely addicted to all his interests^ 

^ One great reason for their ticulars that were extremely of- 

dislike to lord Castlemdn was fensive : but he said it was 

the disrespect he shewed to thought the Jesuits put him 

cardinal Howard, who was upon it, the cardinal having 

much beloved in Rome upon had some disputes with them, 

the account of his strict life, thoush he had built part of the 

great affiibility, and high birth, Enghsh collt^, which he lived 

which were as well known as in : but they knew he could 

lord Castlemain*s incivility to not carry it away with hiffl,'^<l 

him, of which, Don Gulielmo» tlmt he had nothing more to 

who was one of the cardinal's give Qiem. D. 
chaplains, told me several par- 
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that he would not disoourage him. And, because all i687. 
bis concerns with the court of France were managed 
with Barillon, the French ambassador at London, he 
was sent to Paris. 

The king found out one White, an Irishman, whoD'Aibeniie 
had been long a spy of the Spaniards. And wheuto'iioul^. 
thej did not pay his appointments well, he accepted 708 
of the title of marquis d' AlbeviUe from them in part 
of payment. And then he turned to the French, 
who paid their tools more punctually. But, though 
he had learned the little arts of corrupting under 
secretaries, and had found out some secrets by that 
way, which made him pass for a good spy; yet, 
when he came to negotiate matters in a higher 
form, he proved a most contemptible and ridiculous 
man, who had not the common appearances either 
of decency or of truth ^. 

He had orders, before he entered upon business i wm upon 
With the prmce or princess, to ask of them, not only pmung in- 
to forbid me the court, but to promise to see me nojj^"^^'" 
more. The king had writ two violent letters against i^^^JJn^ 
me to the princess. She trusted me so, far, that she®^o«9S«' 
shewed them to me; and was pleased to answer 
them according to the hints that I suggested* But 
now it was put so home, that this was to be com* 
{died with, or a breach was immediately to follow . 
upon it. So this was done. And they were both so 
true to their promise, that I saw neither the one nor 
the other till a few days before the prince set sail 
for England, The prince sent Dykvelt and Hale* 

8 (This person is said to have France. See Macpheroon*s His- 

betrayed his master to the toiy -of Great Britain, vol, i. 

prince of Grange, and the p. 510.) 
prince himself to the king of 
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i^e;. wyn constantly to me, with all the advertisements 
that came from England. So I had the whole se- 
cret of English affairs sdU brought me. 
Dykveit That which was first resolved on was, to send 

sent to 

England. Dykvclt to England with directions how to talk 
with all sorts of people : to. the king, to those of the 
church, and to the dissenters. I was ordered to 
draw his instructions, which he fdlowed very closely. 
He was ordered to expostulate decently, but firmly, 
with the king upon the methods he was pursuing, 
both at home and abroad ; and to see if it was pos- 
sible to bring him to a better understanding with 
the prince. He was also to assure all the church 
party, that the prince would ever be firm to the 
church of England, and to all our naticmal interests. 
The clergy^ by the methods in which they corre- 
sponded with him, which I suf^iose was chii^y by 
the bishop of London's means, had desired him to 
use all his credit with the dissenters, to keep them 
from going into the measures of the cour(; ; and sent 
over very positive assurances, that, in case they 
stood firm now to the common intere^ they would 
in a better time come into a comprehension of sudi 
^ could be brought into a conjunction with the 
church, and to a tcderation of the rest. They had 
also desired him to send over some of the preachers, 
whom the violence of the former years had driven to 
Holland ; and to prevail effectually with than to 
bppose any false brethren, whom the court might 
gain to deceive the rest: which the prince had done. 
And to many of them he gave such presents, as en- 
709abled them to pay their debts^ and to undertake the 
journey. Dykvelt had orders to press them all to 
stand off; and not to be drawn in by any promises 
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the court might make them, to assist them in the lesf. 
elections of parliament* He was also instructed to 
assure them of a full toleration ; and likewise of a 
comprehension, if possible, whensoever the crown 
should devolve on the princess. He was to try all 
sorts of people, and to remove the ill impressions that 
bad been given tbeip of the jniiice : for the church 
party wa3 made beUeve he was a presbyterian, and 
the diss^Dters were possessed with a cement of hb 
being arbitrary and imperious. Some had even the 
impudence to give out that he was a papist. But 
tiie ill terms in which the king and he lived put an 
end to those reports at that time. Yet they were 
afterwards taken up, and managed with much ma- 
lice to create a jealousy of him \ Dykvelt was not 
gone off, when D'AlbeviUe came to the Hague. He 
did all he could to divert the journey : for be knew 
wdl Dykvelt's way of penetrating into secrets, he 
himself having been often employed by him, and 
well paid for several discoveries made by his means. 

D'AlbeviUe a^iaired the prince and the States, that The nego- 
the king was .firmly resolved to maintain his alliance ^n*^^ 
wkh them : that his naval preparations were only to J*|^^^ 
enable him to preserve the peace of Europe : for he 

seemed much concenied to find that the States hud 

■ 

** I was told at Vienna by a enemy to the Romish religion^ > 

man <^ great quality, (the earl and would be better able to 

of Carlingford,whowent bythe protect the catholics ih Eng- 

name of count Toaf in Ger- land than king James ; who 

many, and was in great favour had so provoted the nation, 

with the emperor Leopold,) that they ran great risk of being 

that the emperor Leopold (who destroyed totally : and I was af- 

was exd-emely bigoted) could terwards told at Rome that the 

not be brQjught to approve of same assurances had been given 

the prince of Orange's expedi- to the pope, by an agent the 

tion, till he had been assured prince kept there for his German 

ti^ ^e i^ince was at least no s#drs. D. (See below, p. 77a.) 
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1667* such appi^hensions of these, that they were putting 
themselves in a condition not to be surprised by 
theni« In his secret negotiations with the prince 
and princess, he began with very positive assurances, 
that the king intended never to wrong them in their 
right of succession : that all that the king was now 
engaged in was only to assert the rights of the 
crown, of which they would reap the advantage in 
their turn: the test was a restraint on the king's 
liberty, and therefore he was resolved to have it re- 
pealed : and he was also resolved to lay aside all 
penal laws in matters of religion : they saw too well 
the advantages that Holland had by the liberty of 
conscience that was settled among them, to oppose 
him in this particular : the king could not abandon 
men, because they were of his own religion, who 
had served him well, and had suffered only on his 
account, and on the account of their conscience. 
He told them how much the king condemned the 
proceedings in France ; and that he spoke of that 
• king as a poor bigot, who was governed by the arch- 
bishop of Paris, and Madame de Maintenon, whereas 
he knew Pere de la Chaise had opposed the perse- 
cution as long as he could. But the king hated 
those maxims: and therefore he received the re- 
710fiigees very kindly, and had given orders for a col- 
lection of charity over the kingdom for their relief. 

This was the substance both of what D'Albeville 
said to the prince and princess, and of what the king 
himself said to Dykvelt upon those subjects. At 
that time the king thought he had made a majority 
of the house of commons sure : and so he seemed 
resolved to have a session of parliament in April. 
And of this D'Albeville gave the prince positive as- 
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surances. But the king had reckoned wrong : for 1687. 
many of those who had been with him in his closet 
were either silent, or had answered him in such re- 
spectful words, that he took these for promises. 
But, when they were more strictly examined, the 
king saw his error : and so the sitting of the parlia- 
ment was put off. 

To aU these propositions the prince and the prin* 
cess, and Xfykvelt; in tbeir name, answered, that 
they were fixed in a principle against persecution in 
matters of conscience : but they could not think it 
reasonable to let papists in to sit in parliament, or 
to serve in public trusts : the restless spirit of some 
of that religion, and of their clergy in particular, 
shewed they could not be at quiet till they were 
masters * : and the power they had over the king's 
spirit, in making him forget what he had promised 
upon his coming to the crown, gave but too just a 
ground of jealousy : it appeared, that they could not 
bear any restraints, nor remember past services longer 
than those who did them could comply in every 
thing with that which was desired of them : they 
thought, the prerogative as limited by law was great 
enough : and they desired no such exorbitant power 
as should break through all laws : they feared, that 
such an attack upon the constitution might rather 
drive the nation into a commonwealth: they thought 
the surest as well as the best way was to govern 
according to law : the church of England had given 
the king signal proofs of their affection and fidelity ; 
and had complied with him in every thing, till he 
came to touch, them in, so tender a point as the 

' AU sects were of th^t spirit. S. 
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i6s7. legal security they had for their religion : their sti(^- 
ing to that was very natural : and the king's taking 
that ill from them was liable to great censure : the 
king, if he pleased to improve the advantages he 
had in his hand, might be both easy and great at 
home, and the arbiter of all affairs abroad : but he 
was prevailed on by the importunities ofr some rest- 
less priests to embroil all his af&irs to serve their 
ends: they could never consent to abolish thos^ 
laws, which were the best, and now the only fence 
of that religion which they themselves believed 
true. This was the substance of their answers to 
all the pressing messages that were often repeated 
711 by D'Albeville. And upon this occasion the 'prin- 
cess spoke so often and with such firmnes^s to him, 
that he said, she was more intractable on those mat- 
ters than the prince himself. Dykvelt told me, he 
argued often with the king on all these topics : but 
he found him obstinately fixed in his resolution. He 
said, he was the head of the family, and the prince 
ought to comply with him ; but that he had ialvri^s 
set himself against him. Dykvelt answered, that 
the prince could not carry his compliance so far, a$ 
to give up his religion to his pleasure ; but that in 
all other things he had shewed a. very ready submis- 
sion to his will : the peace of Nimeguen, df which 
the king was guarantee, was openly violated in th* 
iarticle relating to the principality of Orange : yet, 
since the king did not think fit to espouse his inter- 
ests in that matter, he had been silent, and had 
made no protestations upon it: so the king saw, that 
he was ready to be silent under so great an injury, 
and to sacrifice his own concerns, rather than dis- 
turb the king's affairs. To thid the king made no 
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ansvirer. The earl of Sunderland, and the rest of iQsy- 



the ministry, pressed Djrkvelt mightily, to endea- 
volar to bring the prince to concur with the king. 
And they engaged to him, that, if that were once 
settled, the kmg would go into close measures with 
him against France. But he put an end to all those 
}m^sitions. He said, the prince could never be 
brought to hearken to them. 

At this time a great discovmr was made of th^ a letter 
intentions of the court by the Jesuits of Liege, who, Jesuits of 
in a letter that they wrote to their brethren iii^\^i^^ 
Friburg in Switzerland, gave them a long account J^.g^f*' 
of the afihirs of England. They told them, that 
the kkig was received into a communication of the 
merits of their order : that he expressed great joy 
at his becoming a son 6f the society ; and professed, 
he was as much concerned in aU their interests as 
in his own : he wished they could fiimish him with 
many priests to assist him in the conversion of the 
nation, which he was resolved to bring about, or to 
*e a martyr in endeavouring it ; and that he would 
rather suffer death for carrying on that, than live 
ever so long and happy without attempting it. He 
said, he must make hadte in this work : otherwise, 
if he should die before he had compassed it, he 
would leave them worse than he found them. They 
added, among many particulars, that, when one of 
them kneeled down to kiss his hand, he took him 
up, and said, since he was a priest, he ought rather 
to kneel to him, and to kiss his hand. And, when 
one of them was lamenting that his nex( heir was 
an heretic, he said, God would provide an. heir. 

The Jesuits at Friburg shewed this about. And 712 
one of the ministers, on whom they were taking 
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1087. ^^^ pains, and of whom they had some hopes, had 
■ got a sight of it. And he obtained leave to take, a 
copy of it, pretending that he would make good use 
of it. He sent a copy of it to Heidegger, the fa- 
mous professor of divinity at Zurich : and from him 
I had it. * Other copies of it were likewise sent, 
both from Geneva and Switzerland. One of tho^e 
was isent to Dykvelt ; who upon that told the king, 
that his priests had other designs, and w^re full of 
those hopes, that gave jealousies which could not 
be easily removed : . and he named the Liege letter, 
and gave the king a copy of it. He promised to 
him he would read it ; and he would soon see, whe- 
ther it was an imposture made to make them* more 
odious, or not. But he never spoke of it to him 
afterwards. This, Dykvelt thought, was a confess- 
ing that the letter was no forgery k. Thus Dyk- 
.vfelt's negotiation at London, and D'AlbeviUe's at 
the Hague, ended without any effect on either side. 
DykT«it's But, if his treating with the king was without 
EDg]«Dd!'^ success, his management of his instructions was 
more prosperous. He desired, that those who wished 
weU to their, religion and their country would meet 
together, and concert such advices and advertise- 
ments, as might be fit for the prince to know, that 
he might govern himself by them. The marquis of 
Halifax, and the earls of Shrewsbury, Devonshire, 



^ (This letter, said to be his measures odious^ Since 
translated from the Latin, is to this was written, it has been 
be seen in Echard*s Hist, of found, that the letter is inserted 
England, who indeed supposes also in the first volume of Ce- 
lt to be genuine ; but it appears, gan*s Collection of Tracts,, p. 
from several passages in it, to 249, where its authenticity is 
have been forged, for the pur- stated to be doubtfuL) 
pos« of making the king aiui 
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Danby, and Nottingham, the lords Motdaunt, and i6Bf. 
Lumley, Herbert and Russel among the admirals, '" 

and the bishop of London, were the persons chiefly 
trusted. And upon the advices that were sent over 
by them the prince governed all his Motions. They 
met often at the earl of Shrewsbury's. And there 
they concerted matters, and drew the declaration 
on which they advised the prince to engage. 

In this state things lay for some months. ButAprocu- 
the king resolved to go on in his dedgn of breaking |^uT(^^ 
through the laws. He sent a proclamation of in-^,JJJjj^ 
dulgence to Scotland in February. It set forth in 
the preamble, that the king had an absolute power 
vested in him, so that all his subjects were bound to 
obey him without reserve : by virtue of this power, 
the king repealed all the severe laws that were 
passed in his grandfather's name during his infancy: 
he with that took off all disabilities that were by 
any law laid on his Roman catholic subjects, and 
made them capable of all employments and bene- 
fices: he also slackened all the laws made against 
the moderate presb3rterians : and promised he would 
never force his subjects by any invincible necessity 
to change their religion : and he repealed all laws 713 
imposing tests on those who held any employments : 
instead of which he set up a new one, by which 
they should renounce the principles of rebellion, and 
should oblige themselves to maintain the king in 
this his absolute power against all mortals. 

This was published in Scotland, to make way for which was 
that which followed it some months after in Eng-sund. 
land. It was strangely drawn, and liable to much 
just censure. The king by this raised his power to 
a pitch, not only of suspending, but of repealing 
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i<387- laws, and of enacting new ones by his own auihoi^- 
ity. His claiming an absolute power, to which all 
men were bound to obey wkhout reserve, was an 
invasion of all that was either legal or sacred. The 
only precedent tiiat could be found for such an ex- 
traordinary pretension, was in the dedaralion that 
Philip the second of Spain sent by the duke of Alva 
into the Netherlands, in whidi he founded all the 
authority that he committed to that bloody man on 
the absolute power that rested in him. Yet in thlis 
the king went further than Philip, who d^d not pre- 
tend that the subjects were bound to ohfj withoojt 
reserve. Every prince that belieyes the troth pf «- 
ligion jQCiust confess, that there are reserves in the 
obedience of their sut(jects, in case their commands 
should be contrary to the laws of God. -The requir- 
ing all persons that should be capable of employ- 
ments to swear to maintain this, was to make theai 
feel their slavery too sensibly. The king's promi^ 
ing to me no invincible necemty to force IMs sub- 
jects to change their religion, shewed th^t he al- 
lowed himself a very large reserve in this grace that 
he promised his subjects ; though he all<yw€Nl them 
none in their obedience. The laws that had paissed 
during king James's minority had been often ratified 
by himself after he was of age. And they bad re- 
ceived many subsequent confirmations in the suo- 
ceeding reigns; and one in the king's own rdgn. 
And the test that was now taken away was passefl 
by the present king, when he represented bis bro- 
ther. Some took also notice of the word imder0te 
presbyterian, as very ambiguous. 

The court finding that so many objections lay 
agfunst this proclamiition, (as indeed it seemed pen^ 
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ned OB pifirpdBe to raise new jealousies,) let it fall ; i6sf. 
and seot down another some months after that, 
more cautiously wwded; only absolute power was 
so dear to them, that it was still asserted in the 
aew Ofie. By it, full liberty was granted to all 
j^resbytetians to set up ccmrenticles in their own 
way. Th^'did all accept of it without pretending 
any sompAes. And they magnified this, as an extra- 
ordinary stroke of providence, that a prince, from 
whcrni they expected an increase of the severities 
ander which the laws had brought them, should 
tiius of a sudden allow them such an unconfined714 
liberty. But they were not so bHn^, as not to see 
what was aimed at by it. They made addresses 
upon it full of acknowledgments, and of protesta- 
tions of loyalty. Yet, when some were sent anfong 
them, pressing them to diiqiose all then* party to 
concur with the king in taking away the test3 and 
penal laws, they answered them only in cokl and 
general words. 

In April the king set out a declaration of tolerap- a deciam. 
tion aad liberty of conscience for England. But itiention in 
was drawn up in much more modest terms than the ^^ 
Scot^ prodamations had been. In the preamble, 
tte king expressed his aversion to perseeation on 
the account of rehgion, and the necessity that be 
fimnd of idlowing his subjects liberty of conscience, 
in which he did not doubt of die concurrence of his 
portiatiiait : he renewed his promise of maintaining 
the church of England, as it was by law established : 
btttwith this he suspended all penal and sanguinary 
hm^ in matters of religion : and, since the service of 
ill his mibjeets was due to hhn by the laws of na- 
ture, he dedared them all equally capable of em- 
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i6a7. ployments, and suppressed all oaths or tests that 
limited this: in conclusion, he promised he would 
maintain all his subjects in all their properties, and 
particularly in the possession of the abbey lands. 

This gave great offence to aU true patriots, as 
well as to the whole church party. The king did 
now assume a power of repealing laws by his own 
authority : for though he pretended only to suspend 
them, yet no limitation was set to this suspension : 
so it amounted to a repeal, the laws being suspended 
for all time to come. The preamble, that pretended 
so much love and charity, and that condemned per* 
secution, sounded strangely in the mouth of a popidi 
prince. The king's saying that he did not doubt of 
the parliament's concurring with him in this matter 
seemed ridiculous : for it was visible by all the pro- 
rogations, that the king was but too well assured, 
that the parliament would not concur with him in 
it. And the promise to maintain the subjects in 
their possessions of the abbey lands, looked as if the 
design of setting up popery was thought very near 
being effected, since otherwise there was no need of 
mentioning any such thing. 
Addrctset Upou this a ucw sct of addrcsses went round the 
U^* "P®" dissenters. And they, who had so long reproached 
the church of England, as too courtly in their sub- 
missions, and flatteries, seemed now to vie with them 
in those atgect strains. Some of them, being penned 
by persons whom the court had gained, contained 
severe reflections on the clergy, and on their pro- 
ceedings. They magnified the king's mercy and 
favour, and made great protestations of fidelity and 
715gnttitude. Many promised to endeavour, that sudi 
persons should be dMMien to serve in parliament, as 
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should concur with the king in the enacting what 108^ 



he now granted so graciously. Few concurred in 
those addresses : and the persons that brought them 
up were mean and inconsiderable. Yet the court 
was lifted up with this. The king and his priests 
werC' delighted with these addresses out of measure : 
and they seemed to think that they had gained the 
nation, and had now conquered those who were hi- 
therto their most irreconcileable enemies. The king 
made the cruelty of the church of England the 
common subject of discourse. He reproached them 
for setting on so often a violent persecution of 'the 
dissenters. He said, he had intended to have set 
on this toleration sooner; but that he was restrained 
by some of them, who had treated with him, and 
had undertaken to shew favour to those of his reli- 
gion, provided they might be still suffered to vex 
the dissenters. He named the persons that hiUl 
made those propositions to him. In which he su£* 
fered much in his honour : for as the persons denied 
the whole thing, so the freedom of discourse in any 
such treaty ought not to have been made use of to 
de&me them. 

But, to carry this further, and to give a public The king's 
and an odious proof of the rigour of the ecclesiastical L^n^ tiM 
courts, the king ordered an inquiry to be made into^J^. 
all the vexatious suits into which dissenters had 
been brought in these courts, and into all the com- 
positions that they had been forced to make to re- 
deem themselves from further trouble; which, as 
was said^ would have, brought a scandalous dis- 
covei^ of all the ill *^ practices of those courts. For 
the use that many that belonged to them had made 
<tf the laws with relation to the dissenters, was, to 
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them ; tlireateiiing them with a process in case they 
failed to do that, apd upon their doing it leaving 
%hmk at futl liberty to neglect the laws as much as 
they pleased. It was hoped at court, that this fiiry 
against the church would have animated the dis- 
senters to turn up<m the clergy with some of that 
fierceness with which they themselves had been 
lately treated. Some few of the hotter of the dis- 
safiters answered tibeir expectations. Angry speeches 
and virulent books were published. Yet these were 
disowned by the wiser men among them : and the 
clergy, by a general agreement, made no answer to 
them. So that the matter was let fiEill, to the great grief 
of the popish party. Some of the bishops, that were 
gained by the court, carried their compliance to a 
diam^ul pitch : for they set on addresses of thanks 
to^ the king fpr the promise he had made in the late 
declaration of maintaining the church of England; 
71 6 though it was visible that the intent of it was to 
destroy the church. Some few were drawn into 
this. But the bishop of Oxford had so ill success ia 
his diocese, that he got but one single clergyman to 
concur with him in it. Some foolish men retained 
still their old peevishness. But the far greater part 
of the clergy began to open their eyes, and see how 
they had been engaged by ill meaning men, who 
w;ere now laying off the mask, into all the fury that 
had been* driven on for many years by a popii^ 
party. And it was^ olten said, that, if ever God 
should deliver them out of the present distress, th^ 
would keep up their domestic quarrels no mo/ref 
whidi'were so visibly and so artfuUy managed by 
i^ur enemies to make us devour one another^ and so 
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in the end to be consumed one of another. And 1687. 



when some of those who had been always moderate 
told these, who were putting on another temper, 
that they would perhaps forget this as soon as the 
danger was over, they promised the contrary very 
solemnly. It shaU be told afterwards, how well 
they remembered this \ Now the bedchamber and 
drawingroom were as full of stories to the prejudice 
of the clergy, as they were formerly to the preju- 
dice of the dissenters. It was said, they had been 
loyal as long as the court was in their interests, and 
was venturing all on their account ; but as soon as 
this changed, they changed likewise. 

The king, seeing no hope of prevailing on hfaThepariia- 
parliament, dissolved it; but gave it out, that heji^iT^ 
would have a new one before winter. And^ the 
queen being advised to go to the Bath for her 
health, the king resolved on a great progress through 
some of the western counties. 

Before he set out, he resolved .to give the pope's The wcep- 
nuncio a solemn reception at Windsor. He appre- pope's nun. 
hended some disorder might have happened, if it *"'*** 
had been done at London. He thought it below 
both his own dignity and the pope's, not to give the 
nuncio a public audience. This was a hard . point 
for those who were to act a part in this ceremony ; 
for, all commerce with the see of Rome being de- 
clared high treason by law, this was believed to fall 
within the statute. It was so apprehended by queen 
Mary. Cardinal Pool was obliged to stay in Flan- 
ders tiU all thoiSe laws were repealed. But the king 
would not stay for that. Tke duke of Somerset, 

* False and spiteful. S. 
VOL. III. N 
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i§n* being the Iwd of tbe bedchamber thea in waiting, 
had advised with his lawyers: and they told him, 
he could not safely do the part that was expected of 
him in the audience* So he told the king, that he 
Gould not serve him upon that occasion ; for he was 
assured it was against the law. The king asked 
him, if he did not know that he was above the law. 
717 The other answered, that, whatever the king might 
be, he himself was not above the law. The king 
expressed a high displeasure, and turned him out of 
all employments ™. The ceremony passed very hea- 
vily : and the compliment was pronounced with sq 



™ Upon his refusal, the nun- 
cio was introduced by the duke 
of Grafton, which was after- 
wards pleaded by the duke 
D'Aumount, as a precedent for 
an ambassi^lor'8 being intro^ 
duced by a duke; but I told 
him o4iou8 cases mnst never 
be put ; and there was no other 
instance ; upon which he dropt 
his pretensions. D. (The fol- 
lowing aoeount of xJurn afi^r it 
given by lord Loi^dale, in bis 
unpublished Memoir of this 
Reign, and is to be depended 
on, because his lordsh^ receiv- 
ed it from the duke of Somerset 
himself. **That the nuntio 
*^ might have all the honour 
** done him that was possible ; 
'* it was resolved that a duke 
^ ahoidd introduce! him. The 
" matter was therefore proposed 
« to the duke of Somersett* He 
^< hmxkbW desired of the king to 
^ be excused ; the king asked 
** him his reason ; the duke 
** vM. him he coaoeived it to 
** be against law ; to which the 
** king said, he would pardon 
" him. The duke replied, he 



" was no very good lawyer, but 
'* he thought be had heard jt 
" said, that a pardon granted a 
** person offending under the 
** assurance of obtaining it was 
*^ void. This offended the king 
" extreamlie; he said publicklie, 
" he wondered at his insolence; 
" and told the diike he would 
** make him fear him as well as 
" the laws. To which the duke 
'* answered, that,^ as he was his 
'* soveraign, he should ever havQ 
" all the dutie and reverence 
** for his person that was due 
^ from a subject to his prince» 
" but whilst he was no tndtor 
'* or crimtna!, he was so seciue 
'* in hi» justice, that he could 
^ not fear him, as ofienders do. 
** Notwithstanding the eitresoe 
** offence this natter ^ve hia 
" majestie, yet out of his good- 
" ness he was pleased to tell 
** the duke that he wogld ex- 
" CU»Q him. Apd y^t within 
•• two days after he was told 
'* posithray the king would hs 
^* obeyed. He urged the king's 
" promise to excuse him, but 
•• in vain.**) 
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low a voice, that no person could hear it; which i6sf. 
was beKeved done by concert. ^ ' ' 

When this was over, the king set out for his pro- The kingi 
gress, and went from Salisbury all round as far as tOgnsJ* ^'"' 
Chester. In the places through which the king^'""^^ 
passed, he saw a visible coldness both in the nobility **^^°«^**"*'- 
and gentry, which was not easily borne by a man of 
his temper. In many places they pretended occa^ 
sions to go out of their countries. Some stayed at 
home. And those who waited on the kin^ seemed 
to do it rather out of duty and respect, than with 
any cotdial affection. The king on his part was 
very obliging to all that came near him, and mosrt 
particularly to the dissenters, and to those who had 
passed long under the notion of commonwealth's 
men. He looked very graciously on all that had 
been of the duke of Monmouth's party. "^ He ad- 
dtessed his discourse generally to all sorts of people. 
He ran oiit on the point of Hberty of conscience : he 
said, this was the true secret of the greatness and 
wealth of Holland. He was well pleased to hear all 
the iU-natured stories that were brought him of the 
violences cofnmitted of late, either by the jurtices df 
peace or by the clergy. He every where recom- 
mended to them the choosing siicl parliament meit, 
as would concur with him in settling this liberty as 
firmly as the Magna Charta had been : and to this 
he never forgot to add the taking away the tests. 
But he received such cold and gerierai answers, that 
he saw he could not depend on them. The king 
had designed to go through many more places : but 
the small success he had in those. which he visited 
made him shorten his progress. He went and visited 
the queen at the Bath, wheite fie stayed only a few 

N 2 
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1687. dayS) two or three at most: and she continued on in 



her course of bathing. Many books were now writ 
for liberty of conscience : and, since all people saw 
what security the tests gave, these spoke of an equi- 
valent to be oflFered, that should give a further secu- 
rity, beyond what could be pretended from the tests. 
It was never explained what was meant by this : so 
it was thought an artificial method to lay men asleep 
with a high sounding word. Some talked of new 
laws to secure civil liberty, which had been so much 
shaken by the practices of these last years, ever 
since the Oxford parliament. Upon this a very ex- 
travagant thing was given out, that the king was 
resolved to set up a sort of a commonwealth: and the 
papists began to talk every where very high for pub- 
lic liberty, trying by that to recommend themselves 
to the nation. 
718 When the king came back from his progress, he 
^^***°^/'^ resolved to change the magistracy in most of the ci- 
•t»cy in ties of England. He began with London. He not 
1 over only changed the court of aldermen, but the govern- 
ment of many of the companies of the city: for great 
powers had been reserved in the new charters that 
had been given, for the king to put in and to put out 
at pleasure : but it was said at the granting them, 
that these clauses were put in only to keep them in 
a due dependance on the court, but that they should 
not be made use of, unless great provocation was 
given. Now all this was executed with great seve- 
rity and contempt. Those who had stood tqp for the 
king during the debates about the exclusion, were 
now turned out with disgrace ; and those who had 
appeared most violently against him were put in the 
magistracy, who took liberties now in their turn to 
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insult their neighbours. All this turned upon the i687; 
king, who was so given up to the humours of his 
priests, that he sacrificed both his honour and grati- 
tude as they dictated. The new men, who were 
brought in, saw this too visibly to be much wrought 
on by it. 

The king threw off his old party in too outrageous 
a manner ever to return to them again. But he was 
much surprised to find that the new mayor and al- 
dermen took the test, and ordered the observation 
of gunpowder-treason day to be continued. When the 
sheriffs came according to custom to invite the king 
to the lord mayor's feast, he commanded them to go 
and invite the nuncio; which they did. And he 
went upon the invitation, to the surprise of all who^ 
saw it. But the mayor and aldermen disowned the 
invitation ; and made an entry of it in their books, 
that the nuncio came without their knowledge. This 
the king took very ill. And upon it he said, he saw 
the dissenters ware an iQ-natured sort of people, that 
could not be gained. The king signified to the lord 
mayor, that he might use what form of worship he 
liked best in Guildhall chapel. The design in this 
was to engage the dissenters to make the first change 
from the established worship : and, if a presbyterian 
mayor should do this in one year, a popish mayor 
might do it in another. But the mayor put the de- 
cision of this upon persons against whom the court 
could have no exception. He sent to those to whom 
the governing of the diocese of London was torn-* 
mitted during the suspension, and asked their opi- 
nion in it; which they could not but give in behalf of 
the established worship : and they added, that the 

N 8 
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i^7« changing it was against law. So this project mis- 

'^'^^' carried: and the mayor, though he went sometimes 

719 to the meetings of the dissaiters, yet he came often 

to church, and behaved himself more decently than 

was expected of him. 

This change in tiie city not succeeding as the 
court had expected, did not discourage them from 
appointing a committee to examine the magistracy 
in the other cities, and to put in or out as they saw 
cause for it. Some were putting the nation in hope 
that the old charters were to be restored. But the 
king was so far from that, that he was makii^g every 
day a very arbitrary use of the power of changipg 
the magistracy that was reserved in the new char- 
ters. These regulators, who were for most part 
dissenters gained by the court, went on very boldly; 
and turned men out upon every story that was made 
of them, and put such men in their room as they 
confided in. And in these they took th^ir measures 
often so hastily, that men were put in in one week, 
and turned out in another. 
Questions AftcT thjs, th^ kiug seut orders to the lords lieM* 
elections of tenants of the counties, to examine the gentlemen 
parimment. ^^ firfeefcolders upiou three questions. The first was, 
whether, in case they should be chosen to serve in 
parliament, they would consent to repeal the penal 
laws, and those for th^ tc^ts. The second was, whe« 
ther they would give their vote for choosing such 
men as would engage to do that. And the third 
was, wfaethw they would maintain the king^s decla- 
ration. In most of the counties the lords lieatena9ts 
put those questions in so careless a manner, that it 
was plain they did not desire they fthouM 1^ aq- 
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svrcred in the affirmative. Some went fiirther, and i08)% 
decianed tfiemselTes against thim ". And a few of 
the more resohite reftised to jput them. They said, 
this was the pielimiting and the packing of a par- 
liament, which in its nature was to be free» and un-^ 
der no previous engagement. Many counties an* 
swered very bcddly in the negative ; and othera re<- 
fused to give any answer, which was understood to 
be equivalent to a negative. The mayor and most 
of the new aldermen of London refused to answer. 
Upon this many were turned out 6f all commissions. 

This, as aU the other artifices of the priests^ had 
an effect quite contrary to what they promised 
themselves from it : for those who hiMl resolved to 
oppose the court were mote encouraged than ever, 
by the d&Kx>very now made of the sense of the whole 
nation in those mattei^. Yet such care was taken 
m naming the sheriffs and mayors that were ap* 
pointed for the next year, that it was believed that 
the kif^ was resolved to hold a parliament within 
that time, and to have such a house of commons re- 
ttnmed, whether regularly chosen or not, as ahotM 
serve his ends. 

It was conduded, that the king would muke use 720 
both of his power and of his troops, either to force 
elections, or to put the parliament under a force 

" The earl of Northagnpton, comply with any one of them 
who was then lord lieutenant of himself, but would make a 
Warwickshire, told the gentle- faithful report to his majesty of 
men, he had received the king's those that would, (as sir Charles 
commands to lay some pro- Holte, who was present, told 
posals before them ; which he me,) upon which, lord North- 
thought it was his duty to obey: amp^n was turned out, and 
but at the same time thought lord Sunderland put in his 
kiniseif obliged to acquamt place. D. 
them* Ihst he did not design to 

n4 
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xpS7i* when it should meet : for it was so positively said, 
"~~*" that the king would cany his point, and there waft 
so little appearance of his being able to do it in a 
fair and regular way, that it was generally believed 
some very desperate resolution was now taken up. 
His ministers were now so deeply engaged in illegal 
things, that they were very uneasy, and were endea- 
vouring either to carry on his designs with success, 
so as to get all settled in a body that should carry 
the face and appearance of a paf liament, or at least 
to bring him to let all fall, and to come into terms of 
agreement with his people ; in which case, they reck- 
oned, one article would be an indemnity for all that 
had been done. 

The king was every day sajdng, that he was king, 
and he would be obeyed, and would make those who 
opposed him feel that he was their king: and he had 
both priests and flatterers about him, that were still 
pushing him forward. All men grew melancholy 
with this sad prospect. The hope of the true prO- 
testants was in the king's two daughters ; chiefly on 
the eldest, who was out of his reach, and was known 
to be well instructed, and very zealous in matters of 
religion. The princess Anne was still very stedfast 
and regular in her devotions, and was very exem- 
plary in the course of her life. But, as care had 
been taken to put very ordinary divines about her 
for her chaplains, so she had never pursued any 
study in those points with much application ^. And, 

^ Both the sisters were ex- their conversing so much with 

tremely possessed with king the clei^, who never £Eiil to 

Charles the JPirst's notions, for instil that doctrine, wherever 

promoting the authority and they find it will gain admit- 

wealth of churchmen ; which tance : and the meanest of 

may reasonably be imputed to them are always very able upon 
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all her court being put about her by the king and i687« 



queen, she was beset with spies. It was therefore 
much apprehended, that she would be strongly as- 
saulted, when all other designs should so far succeed 
as to make that seasonable. In the mean while she 
was let alone by the king, who was indeed a very 
kind and indulgent father to her. Now he resolved The kiog 
to make his first attack on the princess of Orange. JJJ^^ of* 
jyAlbeville went over to England in the summer, ^JiJutre- 
and did not come back before the twenty-fourth rf^pon. 
December, Christmas eve. And then he gave the 
princess a letter from the king, bearing date the 
fourth ^f November. He was to carry this letter : 
and his despatches being put off longer than was in- 
tended, that made this letter come so late to her. 

The king took the rise of his letter from a ques- 
tion she had put to D'Albeville, desiring to know 
what were the grounds upon which the king himself 
had changed his religion. The king told her, he 
was bred up in the doctrine of the church of Eng- 
land by Dr. Stewart, whom the king his father had 
put about him ; in which he was so zealous, that 
when he perceived the queen his mother had a de- 72I 
sign upon the duke of Glocester, though he preserved 
stiU the respect that he owed her, yet he took care 
to prevent it.. AU the while that he was. beyond 
sea, no catholic, but one nun, had ever sppken one 
word to persuade him to cfaiEmge his religion: and 
he continued for the most part of that time firm to 

that subject, however insuffi- shoprics and taking away the 

cient they are upon any other, thini part of the tithes, may be 

D. (The sentiments of Uiis lord seen at page 3 70 of vol. ii. folio 

respecting the possessions of the edit, where an account is given 

church of England, remaining of queen Anne*s pious restitu* 

after the spoluition of the bi- tion of the first-fruits.) 
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1667. ^^ doctrine of the church of Eng^nd. He did not 
then mind those matters much : and, ae all young 
people are apt to do^ he thought it a point of honour 
not to change his religion. The first tiling tiiat 
raised scruples in him was, the great devotion that 
he had observed among catholics : he saw they had 
great helps for it: they had their churches better 
adorned, and did greater acts of charity^ than he had 
ever seen among protestants. He also d[»erved, that 
many of them changed their 0001*36 of life, and be«« 
came good Christians, even though they continued 
to live still in the world. This made Mm first begin 
to examine both religions. He could see nothing in 
the three reigns in which religion was changed in 
England, to incline him to believe that they who 
did it were sent of God. He read the history of tliat 
time, as it was writ in the Chronicle. He read botft 
Br. Heylin, and Hooker's pre&ce to his £cdesi<- 
astical Policy, which confirmed him in the same opi« 
nion. He saw clearly, that Christ had left an infid* 
Ability in his church, against which the gates qfhdl 
cannot prevail: and it appeared that this was 
lodged with St. Pete*, firom (Mir Saviour's words to 
him, St. Matt, xvi 18. Upon this the certainty of 
the scriptures, and even of Christianity it self, was 
founded. The apostles acknowledged this to be in 
St. Petar, Acts xv. when they said, It seemed good 
to the Hohf Ghost and to usK It was the authority 
of the church th^t decked the scr^tures to be cat 
nonical: and certainly they who declared them could 

P (How this text confines in* sides, St. James appears to faafe 

ftdiibUity to St. Peter, it is dif- been at least as much the an- 

fiGult to see ; as the apostolic thor of the decisbn as St. Pe* 

decree was made in common ter.) 
by St. Peter and the rest. Be* 
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only interpret them : and wherever this infaOibilitj 1^7. 
was, there must be a clear succession. The point of 
the jnfaHihility being once settled, all other contro- 
versies must needs fall. Now the Roman cburcb 
was the only church that either has in£EiUibiIity, or 
that pretended to it. And they who threw off this 
authority did open a door to atheism and infidelity, 
and took people off from true devotion, and set ev^n 
Christianity it self loose to all that would question it, 
and to Sodnians and Latitudinarians, who doubted 
of every thing. He had discoursed of these things 
with some divines of the church of England ; but 
had received no satisfaction from them* The ChHs^ 
tian religion gained its credit by the miracle^ which 
the apostles wrought, and by the holy Uves and suf« 
ferings of the martyrs, whose blood was the 96^d of 
the churdi. Whereas Luther and Calvin, and thos0 
who h^d set up the church of England, had their 722 
heads friUer of temporal matters than of spiritual* 
md had let the world loose to great disorders* Sub** 
mission was necessary to the. peace of the church; 
and when every man will expound the scriptiireii^ 
this makes way to all sects, who pretend to build 
upon it. It was also plain, that the church of Eng-^ 
land did not pretend to infalliMlity ; yet she acted 
as if she did; for ever since the reformation she had 
persecuted those who differed from her, dissenters as 
well as papists, more than was generally known* 
And he could not see why dissenters might not se^ 
parate from the cl^rch of Ei^^nd, as well as s^ 
had do9e from the church of Rome. Nor could the 
church of England separate her self from the ca- 
tholic churchy any more than a county of England 
ooukL separa,te it s^lf from the rest of the kingdom. 
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1687. This, he said, was all that his leisure allowed him to 



write. But he thought that these things, together 
with the king his brother's papa^s, and the duchess's 
papers, might serve, if not to justify the catholic 
religion to an unbiassed judgment, jet at least to 
create a favourable opinion of it. 

I read this letter in the original : for the prince 
sent it to me, together with the princess's answer, 
but with a charge not to take a copy of either, but 
to read them over as often as J pleased; which I did 
till I had fixed both pretty well in my memory. 
And, as soon as I had sent them back, I sat down 
immediately to write out all that I remembered, 
which the princess owned to me afterwards, when 
she read the abstracts I made, were punctual almost 
to a tittle. It was easy for me to believe that this 
letter was all the king's enditing ; for I had heard it 
almost in the very same words from his own mouth. 
The letter was writ very decently, and concluded 
very modestly. The princess received this letter, as 
was t<dd me, on the twenty-fourth of December at 
night. Next day being Christmas day, she received 
the sacrament, and was during the greatest part of 
th^ day in public devotions : yet she found time to 
draw first an answer, and then to write it out fair : 
and she sent it by the post on the twenty-sixth (rf 
December. Her draught, which the prince sent me, 
was very little blotted or altered. It was long, about 
two sheets of paper : for as an answer runs generaUy 
out into more length than the paper that is to be 
answered, so the strains of respect, with which her 
letter was full, drew it out to a greater length. 
Which «bc She began with answering another letter that 
^^"^^ • she had received by the post ; in which the king hiad 
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made an excuse for failing to write the former post i6S7, 
day. She was very sensible of the happiness of 
hearing so constantly from him : for no difference in 723 
religion could hinder her from desiring both his 
blessing and his prayers, though she was ever so far 
from him. As for the paper that M. Albeville de- 
livered her, he told her, that his majesty would not 
. be offended, if she wrote her thoughts freely to him 
upon it. 

She hoped, he would not look on that as want of 
respect in her. She was far from sticking to the re- 
ligion in which she was bred out of a point of ho- 
nour ; for she had taken much pains to be Settled in 
it upon better grounds. Those of the church of 
England who had instructed her, had freely laid be-' 
fore her that which wais good in the Romish reli- 
gion, that so, seeing the good and the bad of both, she 
might judge impartially ; according to the Apostle's 
rule of proving aU things^ and holding f(ut ^at 
which was godd. Though she had come young out 
of England, yet she had not left behind her either 
the desire of being well informed, or the means for it. 
She had furnished her self with books, and had those 
about her who might clear any doubts to her. She 
saw clearly in the Scriptures, that she must work 
her own salvation with fear and trembling, and that 
she must not believe by the faith of another, but ac- 
cording as things appeared to herself. It ought to be 
no prejudice against the reformation, if many of 
those who professed it led ill lives. If any of them 
lived ill, none of the principles of their rel^on al- 
lowed them in it. Many of them led good lives, 
and more m%ht do it by the grace of God. But 
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1687. there were many devotions in the church of Rome, 
' on which the reformed could set no value. 

She acknowledged, that, if there was an infallibi- 
lity in the church, all other controversies must fall to 
the ground. But she could never yet be informed 
where that infallibility was lodged : whether in the 
Pqpe alone, or in a general council, or in both. And 
she desired to know in whom the infallibility rested^ 
when there were two or three popes at a time, acting 
one against another, with the assistance of councils, 
which they called general : and at lea^ the succes<^ 
sion was then much disordered. As- foi* th^ author- 
ity that is pretended to have been giv^it to St. Pe- 
ter over the rest, that place which was chiefly al- 
leged for it was otherwise inteiprrted by those of 
the church of En^nd, as importing only the con- 
firmation of him in the ofiice of an apostle, when in 
answer to that question, JSimon^ son ofJonaSy lovest 
thou me? he had by a triple confession washed off 
his trifde denial. The words that the king had cited 
were spoken to the other apostles as well as to him. 
It was fligre^d by all, that the apostles were infi^ble, 
who were guided by 6od*s Holy SjHrit. But that 
724 gift, as wefl as many others, had ceased long ago. 
* Yet in thai St. Peter had no authority over the other 
apostles: otherwise St. Paul understood our Sa- 
viour's words ai, who mthstood him to htsfiice^ he* 
cause he was to he Maimed. And if St. Peter him- 
self could not maintain that authority, she could not 
see how it could be given to his successors, whose 
bad lives agreed ill with his doctrine. 

Nor did she see, why the ill use that some made 
of the Scriptures ought to deprive others^ of them. 
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It is true, all sects made use of tbem, and find some- 1687. 
what in them that they draw in to support their 
opinions : yet for all this our ^vlour said to the 
Jews, Search the Scriptures; and St. Paul ordered 
bisEpistles to be read to all the saints in the churches; 
and he says in one place, / write ae to wise men, 
judge what I say. And if they might judge an 
apostle, much more any other teacher* Under the 
law of Moses, the Old Testament was to be read» 
not only in the hearing of the scribes and the doctors 
of the law, but likewise in the hiring of the wo* 
men and children. And since God had made us 
reasonable creatures, it seemed necessary to employ 
our reason chiefly in the matters of the greatest 
eoncem. Though faith was above our reason, yet it 
proposed nothing to us that was contradictory to it. 
Every one ought to satisfy Mma^ in these things : 
as our Saviour cotivinced Thomas, by making him to 
thrust his own hand into the print of the nails» not 
leaving him to the testimony of the other aposrtles, 
who were already convinced. She was confident, that, 
if the king would hear many of his own sul^ecta, 
they would fiilly satisfy him as to all those prejudicea 
that he had at the reformation ; in wliich nothing 
was acted tumultuously, but all was done accenting 
to law. The design of it was only to separate from 
the Roman church, in so far as it had separated from 
the primitive church: in whidi they had brought 
things to as great a degree of perfection as those 
€(»Tupt ^es were capable of« She did not see how 
the church of England could be blamed for the per-i 
secution of the dissenters : for the laws made against 
thcan were made by the state, mid not by the dmrch : 
and they were made ftn* crimes against the state. 
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iGd7. Their enemies had taken great care to foment the 



division, in which they had been but too successful. 
But, if he would reflect on the grounds upon which 
the church of England had separated fix)m the 
church of Rome, he would find them to be of a very 
different nature from those for which the dissenters 
had left it. 

Thus, she concluded, she gave him the trouble of 
a long account of the grounds upon which she was 
persuaded of the truth of her religion : in which she 
was so fully satis^ed, that she trusted by the grace of 
725 God that she should spend the rest of her days in it : 
and she was so well assured of the truth of our Sa- 
viour's words, that she was confident the gates 
of hell should not prevail against it, but that he 
would be with it to the end of the world. All ended 
thus, that the religion which she professed taught 
her her duty to him, so that she should ever be his 
most obedient daughter and servant. 

To this the next return of the post brought an 
answer from the king, which I saw not. But the 
account that was sent me of it was: the king took 
notice of the great progress he saw the princess had 
made in her inquiries after those matters: the 
king's business did not allow him the time that was 
necessary to enter into the detail of her letter : he 
desired, she would read those books that he had men- 
tioned to her in his former letters, and some others 
that he intended to send her : and, if she desired to 
be more fully satisfied, he proposed to her to dis* 
course about them with F. Morgan, an English Je- 
suit, then at the Hague. 
Reflections J havc s^t dowu vcFjT ihinutcly every particidar 
ters. that was in those letters, and very near in the same 
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y^ofds. It nuist be confessed, that persons of this i^87« 



quality seldom enter inta such a discussion. The 
king's letter contained a studied account of the 
diange of his religion, which he had repeated often : 
and it was perhaps prepared for him by some others. 
There were some things in it, which, if he had made 
a little more reflection on them, it may be supposed 
he would not have mentioned. The course of his 
own life was not so strict, as to make it likely that 
the good Uves of some papists had made such im- 
pressions upon him. The easy absolutions that are 
granted in that church are a much juster prejudice 
in this respect against it, than the good lives of a 
few can be supposed to be an argument for it. The 
adorning their churches was a reflection that did no 
great honour to him that made it. The severities 
used by the church of England against the dissenters 
were urged with a y&ry ill grace by one of the 
church of Home, that has delighted herself so often 
by being, as it were, bathed with the blood of those 
they call heretics : and, if it had not been for the re- 
spect that a daughter paid her &ther, here greater 
advantages might have been taken. I had a high 
opinion of the princess's good understanding, and of 
her knowledge in those -matters, before I saw this 
letter : but this surprised me. It gave me an asto-. 
nishing joy, to see so young a peirson all of the sud-, 
den, without consulting any one person, to be able to 
write so solid -and learned a letter, in which she 
mixed with the respect that she paid a fathe!r so. 
grectt a firmness, that by it she cut off* all further 
treaty. And her repulsing the attack, that the king 726 
made upon her, with so much resolution and force, 

VOL. III. o 
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1687. did let the popish party see, that she understood her 



rdigion as well as she loved it, 
A prosecu- Bttt now I must saj somewhat of my self: afh^ I 
against me. had Stayed a year in Holland, I heard from many 
hands, that the king seemed to fwget his own great- 
ness when he spoke of me, which he took occasion to 
do very often. I had published some account of tbe 
short tour I had made in several letters ; in which 
my chief design was to expose both popery and ty- 
ranny. The book was well received, and was mudi 
read : and it raised the king^s dii^leasure vary high. 
My continuing at the Hague made him conclude, 
that I was managing designs against him. And some 
papers in single sheets came out, reflecting on the 
proceedings of England, which [were thought so 
weH writ that they] seemed to have a considerable 
effect on those who read them. These were printed 
in Holland : and many copies of them were sent into 
all the parts of England. All which inflamed the 
king the more against me ; for he beUeved they were 
writ by me, as indeed most of them were. But that 
winch gave the crins to the king's anger was^ that 
he heard I was to be married to a considerable for- 
tane^ at the Hague. So a project was formed to break 
this, by charging me with high treason tm corre- 
sponding with lord Argile, and for conversing with 
some that were outlawed for high treason. 

The king ordered a letter to be writ in his name 
to his advocate in Scotland to prosecute me for 
some probable thing or other ; which was intended 
only to make a noise, not doubting but this would 

*J A phrase of the rabble. S. 
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break the intended marriage* A ship coining from ^^7* 
Scotland the day in which this prosecution was or- 
dared, that had a quick passage^ brought me the 
first news of it, long before it was sent to D'AlbeiriUe, 
So I petitioned the States, who were then sittii^, to 
be naturalized in order to my intended marriage^ 
And this passed in course, without the least difficulty; 
which perhaps might have been made, if Uiis prose* 
cution, now begun in Scotland, had been known. 
Now I was legally under the protection o£ the States 
9f Holland Yet I writ a full justification of my self» 
as to all iparticulars laid to my charge, in some let- 
ters that I 8c»t to the earl crf'Middleton. But in one 
of these I said, that, being now naturalized in Hol- 
land, my alli^iance was, during my stay in these 
parts, transfisned from his majesty to the States % 
I also said in another letter, that, if ppon my non* 
appearance a sentence should pass against me, I 
might be p^haps forced to justify myself, and to give 
an account of the share tiiat I had in affairs these 
twenty years* past : in which I might be led to moni- 
tion some things, that I was afraid would digptoase 787 
tbe king : and therefore I should be sorry; if I wen 
driven to it. 

Now the court thought they had somewhat 
against me : £or they knew they had nothii^ befinre* 
So the first citation was let fall, and a new one was 
ordered on these two accounts. It was pretended 
to be high tneason, to say my allegiance was now 
transferred: and it was set fi>rth, as a high indigo 
nity to the king, to threaten him with writing a 
history of the transactipns passed these last twenty 

' CM\iu»deny that, but I agree with him. S. 
02 
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1687* years. The first of these struck at a great point, 
which was a part of the law of nations. Every 
man that was naturafized took an oath of aUegiance 
to the prince or state that naturalized him. And, 
since no man can serve two masters, or be under a 
double allegiance, it is certain, that there must be a 
transfer of allegiance, at least during the stay m the 
country where one is so naturalized. 

This matter was kept up against me for some 
time, the court dela3dng proceeding to any sentence 
for sisveral months. At last a sentence of outlawry 
was given : and upon that Albeville said, that, if the 
States would not deliver me up, he would find such 
instruments as should seize on me, and carry me 
away forcibly. The methods he named of doing 
this were very ridiculous. And he spoke of it to so 
many persons, that I believe his design was rather 
to t frighten me, than that he could think to effect 
them. Many overtures were made to some of my 
friends in London, not only to let this prosecution 
fell, but to promote me, if I would make. my self 
'"*■[ capable of it. I entertained none of these. I had 
many: stories brought me of the discourses among 
some of the brutal Irish, then in the Dutch servica 
But, I thank God, I was not moved with them. I. re- 
solved to go on, and to do my duty, and to do what 
service I could to the public and to my country : and 
resigned my self up. entirely to that Providence that 
had watched over me to that time with an indulgent 
care, arid had made all the designs of my enemies 
against me turn to my great advantage. 

1688. I come now to the year 1688, which proved me- 
morable, and i produced an. extraordinary and un- 
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heard of revolution*. The year in this century 1666. 
made all people reflect on the same year in the for- 
mer century, in which the power of Spain received, 
so great a check, that the decline of that monarchy 
b^an then; and England was saved from an inva- 
sion, that, if it had succeeded as happily as it was 
,well laid, must have ended in the absolute conquest 
and utter ruin of the nation. Our books are so ftill 
of all that related to that armada, boasted to be in- 
vindbk, that I need add no more of so known and 
so remarkable ^ piece of our history. A new eighty- 728 
eight raised new expectations, in which the surpris- 
ing events did far exceed all that could have been 
looked for. 

• I begin the year with Albeville's negotiation after AibcTiiie'. 
his coming to the Hague. He had before his going the states. 
over given in a threatening memorial upon the busi- 
ness of Bantam, that looked like a prelude of a de- 
claration of war; for he demanded a present an- 
swer, since the king could no longer bear th^ in- 
justice done him in that matter, which was set forth 
in very high words. He sent this memorial to be 
^prkited at Amsterdam, before he had communicated 
it to the States. The chief effect that this had was, 
«that the actions of the company did sink for some 
days. But they rose soon again: and by this it 
was said, that Albeville himself made the greatest 
gain. The East India fleet was then expected 
home every day. So the merchants, who remem- 
bered well the business of the Smima fleet in the 
•year seventy-two, did apprehend that the king had 
sent a fleet to intercept them, and that this memo*- 

* The DenVs in that, sure all Europe heard of it. S. 
08 
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1686. rial was intended only to prepare an apolc^ fer 
that breach, when it should happen : but nothing of 
that sort followed upon it. The States did answer 
this memorial with another, that was firm, but more 
decently expressed : by their last treaty with Eng- 
land it was provided, that in case any disputes 
should arise between the merchants of either side, 
commissioners should be named of both sides to 
hear and judge the matter : the king had not yet 
named any of his side : so that the delay lay at his 
door : they were therefore amazed to receive a me- 
morial in so high a strain, since they had done all 
that by the treaty was incumbent on them. Albe- 
viUe after this gave in another memorial, in which 
he desired them to send over commissioners for 
ending that dispute. But, though this was a great 
fall from the height in which the former memorial 
was conceived, yet in this the thing was so ill ap- 
prehended, that the Dutch had reason to believe 
that the king's ministers did not know the treaty. 
Or were not at leisure to read it : for, according to 
the treaty, and the present posture of that business, 
the king was dhliged to send over ccmimissioners to 
the Hague to judge of that affair. When this me- 
morial was answered, and the treaty w£ts examined, 
the matter was let falL 

Albeville's next negotiation related to my self I 
had printed a paper in justification of my self, together 
with my letters to the earl of Middleton. And he in 
a memorial complained of two passages in that paper. 
One was, that I said it was yet too early to perse- 
cute men for religion, and therefore crimes against 
the state were pretended by my enemies : this, he 
said, did insinuate, that the king did in time intend 
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to persecute for religion. The other was, that I 1688. 



had put in it an intimation^ that I was in danger bj fj^Q 
some of the Irish papists. This, he said, was a re- 
flection on the king, who hated all such practices. 
And to this he added, that by the laws of England 
all the king's subjects were bound to seize on an^ 
person that was condemned in Ms courts, in what 
manner soever they could : and therefore he desired, 
that both I and the printer of that paper might be 
punished. But now upon his return to the Hague, 
I being outlawed by that time, he demanded, that, 
in pursuance of an article of the treaty that related 
to rebels or fugitives, I might be banished the Pro- 
vinces. And to this he craved once and again a 
speedy answer. 

I was called before the deputies of the States of 
Holland, that I might answer the two memorials 
that lay before them relating to my self. I ob- 
served the difference between them. The one de- 
sired, that the States would punish me, which did 
acknowledge me to be their subject. The other, in 
contradiction to that, laid daim to me as the king's 
rebel. As to the particulars complained of, I had 
made no reflection on the king ; but to the contrary. 
I said, my enemies found it was not yet time to 
persecute for religion. This insinuated, that the 
king could not be brought to it. And no person 
could be offended with this, but he who thought it 
was now not too earfy to persecute. As to that of 
the danger in whidi I apprehended my self to be in, 
I had now more reason than before to complain of 
it, since the envoy had so publicly affirmed, that 
every one of the king's subjects might seize on any 
one that was condemned, in what manner soever 

o 4 
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1688. they could, which was either dead or alive. I was 



now the subject of the States of Holland, naturalized 
in order- to a marriage among them, as they all 
knew: and therefore I claimed their protection. 
So, if I was chaiged with any thing that was not 
according to law, I submitted my self to their jusr 
tice. I should decline no trial, nor the utmost seve- 
rity, if I had offended in any thing. As for the two 
memorials that claimed me as a fiigitive aiid a re- 
bel, I could not be looked on as a fugitive from 
Scotland. It was now fourteen years since I had 
left that kingdom, and three since I came out of 
England with the king's leave. I had Uved a year 
in the Hague openly : and nothing was laid to my 
charge. As for the sentence that was pretended to 
be passed upon me, I could say nothing to it, till I 
saw a copy of it. 
The states* Thc Statcs wcre fully satisfied with my answers ; 

answer to • •/ ^ 

whatreiat- aud ordcrcd a memorial to be drawn according to 
them. They also ordered their ambassador to re- 
present to the king, that he himself knew how sa- 
cred a thing naturalization was. The faith and 
730 honour of every state was concerned in it. I'had 
been naturalized upon marrying one of their sub- 
jects, which was the justest of all reasons. If the 
king had- any thing to lay to my charge, justice 
should be done in their courts. The king took the 
matter very ill; and said, it was an affront to him, 
and a just cause of war \ Yet, after much passion, 
he said, he did not intend to make war upon it ; for 
he was not then in condition to do it. But he 
knew there were designs against hinij to make war 
on him, against which he should take care to secure 
t Vain fop. S. 
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Mmself : iand he should be on his guard. The am- i^ss. 



bassador asked him» of whom he meant that. But 
he did not think fit to explain himself further. He 
ordered a third memorial to be put in against me, 
in which the article of the treaty was set forth : but 
no notice was taken of the answers made to that bj 
the States: but it was insisted on, that, since the 
States were bound not to give sanctuary to fugitives 
and rebels, they ought not to examine the grounds 
on which such judgments were given, but were 
bound to execute the treaty. Upon this it was ob- 
served, that the words in treaties ought to be ex- 
plained according to their common acceptation, or 
the sense given them in the civil law, and not ac- 
cording to any particular forms of courts, where for 
nonappearance a writ of outlawry or rebellion might, 
lie : the sense of the word rebel in common use was, 
a man that had borne arms, or had plotted against 
his prince : and ^fugitive was a man that fled fifom 
justice. The heat with which the king seemed in- 
flamed against me, carried him to' say and do many 
things that were very little to his honour, [and too 
much of unjust and impotent passion.] 

I had advertisements sent me of a further pro- other de- 
gress in his designs against me. He had it suggested against me. 
to him, thitt, since a sentence ^as passed against me 
for non-appearance, and the States refused to deliver 
me up, he might order private persons to execute 
the sentence as they could : and it was writ over 
very positively, that 5000/. would be given to any 
one that should murder me. A gentleman of an 
unblemished reputation writ me word, that he him- 
self by accident saw an order drawn in the secreta- 
ries' ofllce, but not yet signed, for 3000/. to a blank 
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also affirmed, that prince George had heard of the 

same thing, and had desired the person to whom 

he trusted it to convoy the notice of it to me: 

and my author was employed by that person to 

send the notice to me ". The king asked JeflTeries, 

what he might do against me in a private way, 

now that he could not get me into his hands. Jef- 

feries answered, he did not see how the king couUL 

731 do any more than he had done. He told this to 

Mr. Kirk to send it to me : for he concluded, the 

king was resolved to proceed to extremities, and 

only wanted the opinion of a man of the law to 

justify a more violent method. I had so many 

different advertisements sent me of this, that I 

concluded a whisper of such a design might have 

been set about, on design to frighten me into some 

mean submission, or into silence at least. But it 

had no other effect on me, but that I thought it fit 

to stay more within doors, and to use a little more 

than ordinary caution. I thank God, I was very 

little concerned at it. I resigned up my life very 

freely to God. I knew my own innocence^ and the 

root of all the malice that was against me. And I 

never possessed my own soul in a more perfect calm, 

and in a clearer cheerfiilness of spirit, than I did 

during all those threatenings, and the apprehensions 

that others were in concerning me \ 

Pensioner Soou after tMs, a letter writ by Fagel the pen- 

leuer. » (The person intended is letter, dated from the Hague, 

lord Ossory, afterwards duke of March 14, 1688, is inserted in 

Ormond, as appears in the let- the Bishop's Life written by 

ter from the bishop's corre- his son, p. 695.) 

spondent, captain Baxter, whose ^ A modest account of his 

father was at that time steward own magnanimity. S. 
of the Ormond estate. The 
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doner of Holland was printed : which leads me to i588. 

look back a little into a transaction that passed the 

former year. There was one Steward, a lawyer of 
Scotland, a man of great parts, and of as great am- 
bition. He had given over the practice of the law, 
because all that were admitted to the bar in Scot- 
land were required to renounce the covenant, which 
he would not do. This recommended him to the 
confidence of that whole party. They had made 
great use of him, and trusted him entirely. Pen 
had engaged him, who had been long considered by 
the king as the chief manager of all the rebellions 
and plots that had been on foot these twenty years 
past, more particularly of Argile's, to come over : 
and he undertook, that he should not only be re- 
ceived into favour, but into confidence. He came, 
before he crossed the seas, to the prince, and {nto- 
mised an inviolable fidelity to him, and to the com- 
mon interests of religion and liberty. He had been 
ad with the pensioner, and had a great measure of 
his confidence. Upon his coming to court, he was 
cai-essed to a degree that amazed all who knew him. 
He either believed, that the king was sincere in the 
professions he made, and that his des^s went no 
further than to settle a full liberty of conscience : or 
he thought, that it became a man who had been so 
long in disgrace, not to shew any jealousies at first, 
when the king was so gracious to him. He under- 
took to do all that lay in his power to advance his 
designs in Scotland, and to represent Ins intentions 
so at the Hague, as might incline the prince to a 
better opinion of them. 

He opened all this in several letters to the pen* 
sioner. And in these he pressed him vehemently^ 
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less. ^ the king's name, and by his direction, to persuade 
— 15?^ the prince to concur with the king in procuring the 
laws to be repealed. He laid before him the incon- 
siderable number of the papists : so that there was 
no reason to apprehend much from them. He also 
enlarged on the severities that the penal laws had 
brought on the dissenters. The king was resolved 
not to consent to the repealing them, unless the 
tests were taken away with them : so that the re- 
fusing, to consent to this might at another time 
bring them under another severe prosecution. 
Steward, aftear he had writ many letters to this pur«- 
pose without receiving any answers, tried if he 
could serve the king in Scotland with more success, 
than it seemed he was like to have at the Hague. 
But he found there, that his. old friends were ndw 
much alienated from him, looking on him as a per- 
son entirely gained by the court. 

The pensioner laid all his letters before the 
prince. They were also brought to me. The 
prince upon this thought, that a full answler made 
by Fagell, in such a manner as that it might.be 
puUished as a declaration of his intentions, mig^t 
be of service to him in many respects; chiefly in 
popish courts, that were on civil accounts inclined 
to an alliance against France, but were now pos- 
sessed with an opinion of the prince, and of his 
party in England, as designing nothing but the ruin 
and extirpation of all the papists in those kingdoms. 
So the pensioner wrote a long answer to Steward, 
which was put in English by me. 

He began it with great assurances of the prince 
and princess's duty to the king. They were both of 
them, much against^ persecution on the account 
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of retigion. They fredy oonaented to the covering 1668. 



papists from the severities of the laws made against 
them on the account of their religion, and also that 
they might have the free exercise of it in private. 
They also consented to grant a fiiU liberty to dis-. 
senters. But they could not consent to the repeal; 
of those laws that tended only to the securing the 
protestant religion; such as those concerning th^ 
tests, which imported no punishment, but only an 
incapacity of being in public emplojrments, which 
could not be complained of as great severities. This 
was a caution observed in all nations, and was now 
necessary, both for securing the public peace and 
the established religion. If the numbers of the 
papists were so small as to make them inconsider- 
able, then it was not reasonable to make such a 
change for the sake of a few. And if those few, 
that pretended to public employments, would do all 
their own party so great a prejudice, as not to suf- 
fer the king to be content with the repeal of the 
penal laws, unless they could get into the offices of 
trost, then their ambition was only to be blamed, if 
the offers now made were not accepted. The mat- 733 
ter was very strongly argued through the whole let- 
ter : and the prince and princess's zeal for the pro- 
testant religion was set out in terms that could not 
be very acceptable to the king. The letter was 
carried by Steward to the king, and was brought by 
him into the cabinet council. But nothing followed 
then upon it. The king ordered Steward to write 
back, that he would either have all or nothing. All 
the lay-papists of England, who were not engaged 
in the intrigues of the priests, pressed earnestly that 
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1668. the king would accept of the repeal of the penal 
"* hiws; which was offered, and would have made 

them both easy and safe for the future. The em- 
peror was fiiUy satisfied with what was offered; and 
promised to use his interest at Rome, to get the 
pope to write to the king to accept of this» as a step 
to the other : but I could not learn whether he did 
it, or not. If he did, it had no effect. The king 
was in all points governed by the Jesuits and the 
French ambassador. 
Father Father Petre, as he had been long in the confi- 

apriv^ ^ dence, was now brought to the council board, and 
coanseiior. jj^^^ ^ privy couuscUor^^ : and it was given out, that 
the king was resolved to get a cardinal's cap for 
him, and to make him archbishop of York. The 
pope was still firm to his resolution against it. But 
it was hoped, that the king would conquer it, if not 
in the present, yet at furthest in the next pontifi- 
cate. The king resolved at the same time not to 
disgust the secular priests: so bishop Lieybum, whom 
cardinal Howard had sent over with the episcopal 
character, was made much use of in^ appearance, 
though he had no great share in the counsds. 
There was a faction formed between the seculars 
and the Jesuits, which was sometimes jiear breaking 
out into an open rupture. But the king was so par- 
tial to the Jesuits, that the others found they were 
not on equal terms with them. There were time 
other bishops consea-ated for England. And these 
fbiir were ordered to make a progress iand drcvit 

y And to gratify the dissent- (afterwards created lord Bar- 
ers, Christopher Vane, son to nard by king William,) was 
the famous sir Henry Vane^ sworn at the same Ume. P» 
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over England, confirming, and doing other episcopal lees* 
offices, in aU the parts of England. Great numbers "~"~^ 
gathered about them, wheresoever they went. 

The Jesuits thought all was^ sure, and that theirTbe oonii- 
scheme was so well laid that it could not miscairy.thT^e^tt. 
And they had so possessed that contemj^ible tool of 
theirs, Albeville, with this, that he seemed upon his 
return to the Hague to be so sanguine, that he did 
not stick to speak out what a wiser man would have 
suppressed, though he had believed it. One day, 
when the prince was speaking of the promises the 
king had made, and the oath that he had sworn to 
maintain the laws and the established church, he, 
instead of pretending that the king still kept his 
word, said. Upon some occasions princes must forget 734 
their promises. And, when the prince said that the 
king ought to have more regard to the church of 
England, which was the main body of the nation, 
Albeville answered, that the body which he called 
the church of England would not have a being two 
years to an end. Thus he spoke out the designs of 
the court both too early and too openly. But at 
the same time he behaved himself in all other re^ 
^pects so poorly, that he became the jest of the 
Hague. The foreign ministers, Mr. D'Avaux the 
French ambassador not excepted, did not know how 
to excuse or bear with his weakness, which appeared 
on all occasions and in all companies. 

What he wrote to England upon his first audi- The pen. 
ences was not known. But it was soon after sjNPeadterwJ 
up and down the kingdom, very artificially and with p""**^*** 
much industry, that the prince and princess had 
now consented to the repeal of the tests, as well as 
of the penal laws. This was writ over by many 
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less. hands to the Hague. The prince, to prevent the ill 
"" effects that might follow on such reports, gave or- 

ders to print the pensioner's letter to Steward i 
which was sent to all the parts of England, and was 
received with an universal joy. The dissenters §aw 
themselves now safe in his intentions towards them. 
The church party was confirmed in their zeal for 
maintaining the tests. And the lay-papists seemed 
likewise to be so well pleased with it, that they com- 
plained of those ambitious priests, and hungry cour-. 
tiers, who were resolved, rather than lay down their 
aspirings and other projects, to leave them still ex- 
posed to the severities of the laws, though a freedom 
from these was now offered to them. But it was 
^ not .easy to judge whether this was sincerely meant 
by them, or if it was only a. popular art, to recom- 
mend themselves under such a moderate appearance. 
The court saw the hurt that this letter did them. 
At first they hoped to have stifled it by calling it an 
imposture. But when they were driven from that\ 
the king began to speak severely and indecently of 
the prince, not only to all about him, but even to 
foreign ministers : and resolved to put such marks 
of his indignation upon him, as should let all the 
world see how deep it was. 
The king There were six regiments of the king's subjects, 
regiments three Euglish and three Scotish, in the service of. 
jlLte'iruie the States. Some of them were old regiments, that 
^^tes' ser- j^^^ continued in their service during the two wars 
in the late king's reign. Others were raised since 
the peace in seventy-three. But these came not 

2 (By the pensionary's letter in England. See Ralph's Hist, 
of complahit to Albeville, which of England, vol. i. p. 979.) 
wa3 taken care to be published 
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into their service under any capitulation, that had idss. 
reserved an authority to the king to call for them at 
Ms pleasure. When Argile and Monmouth made 735 
their invasion, the king desired that the States would 
lend them to him* Some of the towns of Holland 
were so jealous of the king, and wished Monmouth's 
success so much, that the prince found some diffi- 
culty in obtaining the consent of the States to send 
them over. There was no distinction made among 
them between papists and protestants, according to 
a maxim of the States with relation to their armies : 
so there were several papists in those regiments. 
And the king had shewed such particular kindness 
to these, while they were in England, that at their 
return they formed a faction which was breeding 
great distractions among them. This was very un- 
easy to the prince, who began to see that he might 
have occasion to make use of those bodies, if things 
should be carried to a rupture between the king and 
him: and yet he did not know how he could trust 
them, while such officers were in command. He did 
not see neither how he could get rid of them well. 
But the king helped him out of that difficulty : he 
wrote to the States, that he had occasion for the six 
regiments of his subjects that were in their service, 
and desired that they should be sent over to him. 

This demand was made all of the sudden, without wbich wu 
any previous application to any of the States, to dis-theofficen 
pose them to grant it, or to many of the officers tOt^g^!*^* 
persuade them to ask their congi to go over. The 
States pretended the regiments were theirs: they 
had paid levy money for them, and had them un- 
der no capitulation : so they excused themselves, 
that they could not part with them. But they gave 

VOL, IIL P 
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1688. cwrders, that all the officer? that diwld dsk t|ieif 
cmgi should hftye it. Thirty or forty ^ame aQ4 
asked, and had their cmgi. So now the prince v* 
delivered from some troublesome mm by this mar 
nagement of the king's. Upon that, these bodies verf 
so mode^d, that the prince knew that he might dcr 
pend entirely on them : and he was no more di^ 
turbed by those insolent officers, who had for some 
years behaved themselves rather as enemies, thim ^ 
persons in the States' pay. 

The discourse of a parliament was often taken up, 
and as often let fall : and it was not easy to ji;dge 
in what such fluctuating counsels would end. Father 
Petre had gained such an ascendant, that he wi^ 
considered as the fo^t minister of state ^ The n^a- 
tio had moved the king to interpose, and mediate a 
reconciliation betweai the court of Borne and France. 
But he answered, that since the pope would not gra- 
tify him in the promotion of father Petre, he would 
leave him to free himself of the trouble into vbicli 
he had involved himself the best way he could. AbiJ 
736 our court reckoned, that as so<m as the pope £^ 
himself pressed, he would fly to the king for prot^- 
tion, and ^rant him ev^^ thing that he a^ked ^ 
him in order to obtaixt it. That Jesuit gitve dailj 
new proofs of a weak and iU governed passion, 9SD^ 

* (The minister, who appears other's treachery. See also nojP 

in every act and transaction at below at p. 755^ and at vol. ii* 

this time, and was addressed p. 207. But compare the e8rl% 

on all occasions by the Inng'^ vindicatioii of hiiaself io a let- 

sulyects, was the earl of Sun- ter inserted both in the History 

derland, he only and Petre be- of the Desertion, p. 27, and in 

ing of the secret council; nor thethird vol. of Cogan'sTra^ 

did the king break with him till which letter is noticed in a note 

all was in confusion, and 'he below, p. 755.) 
.found himself ruined by -the 
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dkeovered all the ill qudMties of one, that seemed 1686. 
raised up to be the common incendiary, and to drive * 

the king and hid party to the precipice. 
Towards the end of April the king thought fit to ^ new de- 

* 00 claration 

renew the declaration that he had set out the former for toierm- 
year for liberty of conscience ; with an addition, de- 
claring that he would adhere firmly to it, and that 
he would put none in any public employments, but 
such as would concur with him in maintaining it. 
He also promised, that he would hold a parliament 
in the November following. This promise of a par- - 
liament so long beforehand was somewhat extraor- 
dinary. Both father Petre and Pen engaged the 
king to it, but with a different prospect. Pen, and 
all the tools who were employed by Mm, had still 
some hopes of carrying a parliament to agree with 
the king, if too much time was not lost: whereas 
the delaying a parliament raised jealousies, as if 
none were intended, but that it was otily talked of 
to amuse the nation, till other designs were ripe. 

On the othet band, &ther Petre and his cabal 
saw that the king was kept off from many things 
that they prq>osed, with the expectation x)f the con- 
currence of a parliament : and the fear 6f giving 
new disgusts, which hiight obstruct that, had begot 
a caution that was very uneasy to them. They 
thought that much time was already lost, and that 
they made but a small progress. They began to ap- 
I^ehend, that the regulators, who were still feeding 
them with hopes, and were asking more time and 
more money, did intend only to amuse them, and to 
wear out the business into more length, and to keep 
themselves the longer in credit and in pay; but that 
they did not in their hearts wish well to the main 

p 2 
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1688. design, and therefore acted but an insincere part 
with the Idng. Therefore they resolved to put that 
matter to the last trial, reckoning that, if the Idng 
saw it was in vain to hope for any thing in a parliap 
mentary way, he might be more easily carried to 
extreme and violent methods. 
Which the The king was not satisfied with the publishing his 
onte^tT declaration : but he resolved to oblige the clergy to 
^'^^ read it in all their churches in the time of divine 
service. And now it appeared what bad effects 
were like to follow on that officious motion that San- 
croft had made, for obliging the clergy to read the 
declaration that king Charles set out in the year 
1681, after the dissolution of the Oxford padiar 
7S7ment^ An order passed in council, requiring the 
bishops to send copies of the declaration to all their 
clergy, and to order them to read it on two several 
Sundays in time of divine service. 

This put the clergy under great difficulties. And 
they were at first much divided about it. Even 
many of the best and worthiest of them were under 
some distraction of thought. They had many meet- 
ings, and argued the point long among themsdves 
in and about London. On the one hand it was sai4 
that if they refused to read it, the king would pro- 

^ (''It is certain that such same time to the Continuation 

*' an order was made, and the of Baker's Chron; and to ih» 

** clergy complied with it ; but third vol. of the Complete Hist 

« that it was made at the ex- of England. Probably the bi- 

'* press instance of archbishop shop had good grounds for his 

" Sancroft, seems to rest on no repeated assertion; and although 

** other authority than that of the archbishop's intention was 

"Burnet." D*Oyly*s L^e of loyal and praiseworthy, yet per- 

Sancroftt vol. i. p. 252. Mac- haps the less the church has to 

, pherson, in his Hist, of England, do with politics, except in cases 

vol. i. p. 35 1, mentions the cir- where fundamental points are 

cumstance, referring at the concerned, the better.) 
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ceed against them for disobedience. It did not seem 1688. 
reasonaUe to run so great a hazard upon such a"^ 
point, that was not strong enough to bear the conse^ 
quences that might foUow on a breach. Their read- 
ing it did not import their approving it : but was 
only a publication of an act of their king's. So it 
was pressed, to save the whole by making some 
declaration, that their reading it was a mere act of 
obedience, and did not import any assent and appro- 
bation of theirs. Others thought, that the publishing 
this in such manner was only imposed on them to 
make them odious and contemptible to the whole 
nation, for reading that which was intended for their 
ruin^ If they carried thdj* compliance so far, that 
might provoke the nobility and gentry to carry theirs 
much further. If they once yielded the point, that 
they were bound to read every declaration,, with this 
salvo, that it did not import their approving it, they 
would be then bound to read every thing that should 
be sent to them : the king might make declarations 
in favour of all the points of popery, and require 
them to read them : and they could not see where 
they must make their stops, if they did it not now. 
80 it seemed necessary to fix on this, as a rule, that 
they ought to publish nothing in time of divine ser- 
vice, but that which they approved of. The point 
at present was not, whether a toleration was a law- 
ful or an expedient thing. The declaration was 
founded on the claim of a dispensing power, which 
the king did now assume, that tended to the total 
subversion of the government, and the making it ar- 
Mtrary ; whereas by the constitution it was a legal 
administration. It also allowed such an infinite li- 
berty, with the suspension of all penal laws, and 

p3 
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.1689. that without any limitation, that paganism it s^lf 
'''' ^""^ might be now publidy professed. It was visible, 
that the design in imposing the reading of it on 
them, was only to make them ridiculous, and to 
make them contribute to their own ruin^ As for the 
danger that they might inou-, they saw their ruin 
was resolved on : and nothing they could dp was like 
to prevent it, unless they would basely sajc^rifice their 
religion to theif worldly interests. It would be peri- 
738 haps a year sooner ot later by any other manage- 
ment : it was therefore fit, that they should jirepare 
themselves for suffering ; and not endeavour to pre- 
vent it by doing that which would draw on them 
the hatred oi their friends and the scorn of their 
enemies. 
To which These reasons prevailed: and they resolved not 
Lo^gir''* to read the declaration. They saw of what import- 
obcdience. gn^g ^ ^^s, that they should be unanimous in this* 
Nothing could be of more fatal consequence than 
their being divided in their practice. For, if any 
considerable body of the clergy, such as could carry 
the name of the diurch of England, could have been 
prevailed on to give obedience, and only some num- 
ber, how valuable soever the men might be, should 
refuse to obey; then the court might still pretend 
that they would maintain the church of England, 
and single out all those who had not given obedi- 
ence, and fall on them, and so break the chunrh 
within it self upon this point, and then destroy the 
one half by the means of the rest. The most emi- 
nent resolved not to obey : and those who might be 
prevailed on to comply would by that means fiill 
under such contempt, that they could not have the 
credit ot strength to support the established religion^ 
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The court depended upon this, that the greater part 1688. 
wcHiId obey : and so they would be fiimished with a 
point of state, to give a colour for turning out the 
disobedient, who were like to be the men that stood 
niDrt in their way, and crossed their designs most, 
bofh with their learning and credit. 

Those few bishops that were engaged in the de- 
sign of betraying the church, were persuaded that 
tins would |be the event of the mattar: and they 
possessed the l(ing with the hope of it so positively, 
that he seemed to depend upon it. The correspond- 
ence over England was managed with that siecirecy, 
that these resolatibns were so communicated to the 
clergy iii the country, that they were generally en- 
gaged to agree m their conduct, before the eourt 
came to atpprehend that they would be so unani- 
mous, as^ it proved in conclusion that they were. 

The arbhbiriiop of Canterbuiy, Sancrofb, resolvedrhe wch- 

_ , , . » •■ 1 • . -bishop and 

upon this occmon to act suitably to ms post and six bishops 
character. He wrote round his province, and de-^f^)®"^* 
sired that sudi of the bishops as were able would 
come up, and consult together in a matter of this 
gteat concern : and he Hsked the opinion of those 
whom their age and infirmities disabled from taking 
the journey. He found, that eighteen of the bishops^ 
arid the main body of tiie clergy, concurred in the 
resolution against reading l^e declaration. So he, 
with six of the bishops that came up to London, re- 
solved in a petition to the king' td lay before him 
the reasons that determinied them not to obey the 
order of coundl that had been sent them : this flowed 739 
from no want of respect to his majesty's authority, 
nor from any unwillingness to let favour be shewed 
to dissenters ; in relation to whom they were wiUing 

p4 
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i688« to come to such a tanper, as should be thought fit, 
" when that matter should be considered and settled 

in parliament and convocation : but this declaration 
being founded on such a dispensing power, as had 
been often declared illegal in parliament, both in the 
year 1662, and in the year 1672, and in the begin- 
ning of his own reign ; and was a matter of so great 
consequence to the whole nation, both in churqh and 
state ; they could not in prudence, honour, and con- 
science, make themselves so £eu* parties to it, as the, 
publication of it once and again in God's house, and 
in the time of divine service, must amount to. 

The archbishop was then in an ill state of health ^. 
So he sent over the six bishops with the petition to 
the king, signed by himself and the rest. The king 
was much surprised with this, being flattered and 
deceived by his spies. Cartwright, bishop of Ches- 
ter, was possessed with a story that was too easily 
believed by him, and was by him carried to the king, 
who was very apt to beUeve every thing that suited 
with his. own designs. The story was, that the bi- 
shops intended by a petition to the king to let him 
understand that orders of this kind used to be ad- 
dressed to their chancellors, but not to themselves ; 
and to pray him to continue that method : and that 
by this means they hoped to get out of this diffi- 
culty. This was very acceptable to the court, and 
procured the bishops a quick admittance. And they 
had proceeded so carefully, that nothing concerted 
among them had broken out ; for they had been very 
secret and cautious. The king, when he heard their 

^ (He had been forbidden the cited just below. See also Dr* 
court almost two years before ; l)'Oyly's Life of the Arch- 
^aecording to tlie Sancroft MSS. bisfaop, vol. i. p. 265.) 
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petition, wd saw his mistake, spoke rougUy to 1698* 
them. He said, he was their king, and he would 
be obeyed : and they should be mad^ to feel what it 
was to disobey him^. The six bishops were St. 
Asaph, Ely, Bath and Wells, Peterborough, Chi- 
chester, and Bristol^. The answer they made the 
king was in these words : 7^ wiU of God be done^ 
And they came from the court in a sort of triumph. 
Now matters were brought to a crisis. The king 
was engaged on his part, as the bishops were on 
theirs. So all people looked on with great expec-^ 
tations, reckoning that upon the issue of this busi-^ 
ness a great decision would be made, both of the de- 
signs of the court, and of the temp^ of the nation. 

The king consulted for some days with all that 
were now employed by him, what he should do 
upon this emergent ; and talked with people of all 
persuasions. Lob, an eminent man among the dis-740 
senters, who was entirely gained to the court, ad- 
vised the king to send the bishops to the tower. Fa*? 
ther Petre seemed now as one transported with 
joy : for he thought the king was engaged to break 
with the church of England. And it was reported, 
that he broke out into that indecent expression upon 
it, that they should be made to eat their own dung. 
The king was long in doubt. Some of the popish 
nobility pressed him earnestly to let the matter fall ^ 

^ (His strongest expressioas Trelawn^y, of an ancient fa- 
were, ** This is a standard of niily in Cornwall. The burden 
"rebellion,** and, "I will be ofa song composed at that time 
^ obeyed in publishing my de<- is still remembered : 
" claration." Appendix from *< ^nd shall Trelawney die ! And 
Jrchbvthap SancrofVs MSS. to shall Trelawney die ! 
Lord Clarendon*8 State Paper9t " Then thirty thousand Cornish boys 
vol. ii. p. :?9 1 . ) ^*" ^°^^ ^* '**®°° ^^y*") 
. « (The bishop of Bristol was -^ (Lord Arundel of War^ow, 
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iSM. F<>r nofr it appeared, that the body of the clergjr 
^~" wete resolved not to read the declam<ion. Those 
who did obey were few and inconsiderable. Only 
seven obeyed in the city of London, and not ab&f€ 
two hundred itU England over : and of these some 
read it the first Sunday, bat changed their niinds be- 
£>fe the second : others defdared iti thdr serfnons, 
that thongh they obeyed the order, they did not aj^- 
prove of the declaration : and one, ittore pleasantly 
♦lian gravely, told his people, that, though he wi» 
obliged to read it, they were not obliged to hear it; 
and he stopt till they all went out, and then he read it 
to the wdls : in many places, as soon as the minister 
began to read it, all the people rose and went out^. 
The king did what he could to encourage those 
that did obey his order. Parker, bishop of Oxford, 
died about this time. He wrote a book against tte 
t^ts ful of petoknt scurrility, of which I shall only 
^ve one instance. He had reflected much on the 
whole popkh plot, and on Oates's evidence: and 
»pon that he called the test, the sacrament of the 
Oatesian viU^ny^. He treated the parliament that 

who was then privy seal, told school, and heard it read in the 

my father, he could not ima- abbey. As soon as bishop 

gine what their hot-headed Sprat, who was dean, gave or- 

fibob would drive things to, der for reaifing it, there was so 

but he knew most of them were great a murmur and noise in the 

ignorant enough to take Magna church, that nobody could hear 

Charta for an, invention of him : but before he had fi- 

Harry the Vlllth. D. (Lord nished^ there was none left but 

Arundel was one of the Roman a few prebends in their stalls, 

catholic lords who assisted the the queristers, and Westminster 

queen*s endeavours to prevent scholars. The bishop could 

father Petre from b^ing brought hardly hold the proclamatibh in 

into the privy council. See his hands for trembling, and 

Higgons's Short View of Eng- every body looked under a 

lish Hist. p. 329.) strange consternation. D. 
s 1 was then at Westminster h The biediop of Orford, in hb 
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exiacted the tests with a scorn that no popidi writat iGsa. 
had yet ventured on : and he said much to excuse 
traasubstantiation, and to firee the chinrch of Rome 
from the charge of idolatry. This raised such a 
disgust of him, even in those that had been formerly 
but too much . influenced by him, that, when he 
coaki npt help seeing that, he sunk upon it. I was 
desired to answer his book with the severity that he 
des»ved : and I did it with an acrimony o£ styles 
that nothing but such a time and such a man could 
in any sort excuse. It was said, the king sent him 
my papers, hearing that no body else durst put them 
in his hands, hoping that it would raise his indigna* . 
tion, and engage him to answer them. [But it was 
thought that helped to put an end to tfte life of the 
worst tempered man I ever knew, for he died withia 
a week after.] And one Hall, a conformist in Lou*- 
don, who was looked on as half a presbjrterian, yet, 
because he read the declaration, was made bishop of 
Oxford. One of the popish bishops was upon the 
king's mandamus chosen by the illegal fellows of 
Magdalen college their president '. The sense of the 



Reasons for abrogating the mish religion having been pre- 
Test &e. p. 5. had really called viously made feliowsi and their 
it " the first-born of Oates's form of worship set up in the 
" plot,*' and added, " it was college chapel. The candle- 
<* brought fcurth on purpose to aticks used at it were not long 
•* give credit and reputation to since preserved in the bursary. 
" the peijury.") In the August following, doctor 
i (It was Benaventure Gif*- Thomas Smith, m^vtioned a--, 
faid, ^doctor of the Sorbonne, hove, a man of great celebrity 
who had been consecrated a bi- in the literary world, was de-' 
shop, as bishop of Madaura in prived bythem of his fellow- 
Africa, and was one of the four ship, for non-residence in col- 
papal vicars in England. He lege. Wh^n restored he was 
hficana president in March again deprived in 1692, for ad- 
1688, twdw peraons of t)ie Ro- hmug to the late kii^.) 
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4668. natioii^ BS weU as of the clergy, had appeared so sigw 

nally on this occasion, that it was visible, that the 

king had not only the seven petitioning bishops to 

741 deal with, but the body of the whole nation, both 

clergy and laity. 

The king fhc violcnt advices of father Petre and the Je- 

ordered the 

bishopgto suit party were so fatally suited to the king's own 
ctttedforit. temper and passion, that they prevailed over the 
wiser counsels of almost all that were advised with. 
But the king, before he would bring the matter to 
the council, secretly engaged all the privy counsel* 
k>rs to concur with him: and, after a fortnight's 
consultation, the bishops were cited to appear before 
the council. The petition was offered to them ; and 
they were asked, if they owned it to be their pe- 
tition. They answered, it seemed they were to be 
proceeded against upon that account : so they hoped 
the king would not press them to a confession, and 
then make use of it against them : after they had 
offered this, they owned the petition. They were 
next charged with the publication of it ; for it was 
then printed. But they absolutely denied that was 
done by their means. The archbishop had written 
the petition all in his own hand, without employing 
any person to copy it out : and though there was 
one draught written of the petition, as it was agreed 
on, from which he had written out the original 
which they had all signed, yet he had kept that still 
^ in his own possession, and had never shewn it to any 
person : so it was not published by them : that must 
have been done by some of those to whom the king 
had shewed it K 

^ (BevillHiggoDS, in his Short " that it must have been in the 
View, p. 333, says, ^« All agreed, "press, if not before, by the 
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They were in the next place required to enter into 168& 
bonds to appear in the court of the king's bench, and They were 
answer to an information of misdemeanor. They ex- ^^^ *** 
cepted to this ; and said, that by their peerage they 
were not bound to do it. Upon their insisting on 
this, they were sent to the tower, by a warrant 
signed by the whole bcmrd, except father Petre, 
who was passed over by the king's order. This set all 
the whole city into the highest fermentation that was 
eyer known in memory of man. The bishops were 
sent by water to the tower : and all along as they 
passed, the banks of the river were fuU of people, who 
kneeled down and asked their blessing, and with 
loud shouts expressed their good wishes for them, 
and their concern in their preservation. The soldiers, 
and other officers in the tower, did the same. An 
universal consternation appeared in all people's looks. 
But the king was not moved with all this. And, 
though two days after, upon the queen*s pretended 
delivery, the king had a fair occasion to have granted 
a general pardon to celebrate the joy of that birth, 
(and it was given out by those papists that had al« 
ways affected to pass for moderate men, that they 
had all pressed this vehemently,) the king was in- 
flexible : he said, his authority would become con- 742 
temptible, if he suffered such an affront to pass un- 
punished. 

A week after their commitment, they were 

*' time it was delivered to the ** out of their beds to buy it." 

** king, which was about five in See also Dalrymple*s Memoirs, 

" the afternoon, and it came out vol. i. p. 114, where this dis- 

*' that very night at twelve, and persion of copies is attributed to 

" was so bawled and roared the infidelity of those about the 

** through the streets by the king's person.) 
"hawkers, that people rose 
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2§88. brotagbt upon a habeas coifpus to the king's bench 

bar, where their oomisel offered to make it appear 

to be an illegal oommitnient : but the court allowed 
it good in law. They were required to enter into 
bonds for small sums, to answer to the information 
that day fortnight. [St. Peter^s and St. Paul's day 
was chosen to be the day <if the triaL And the fixing 
on that day, though it was parhaps done without de^ 
sign, was said to be ominous. Some said the trial 
was whether St. Peter's successors should prevail or 
not, whereas others turned it, and said the trial was 
whether St. Faiil's doctrine should costtinue among 
us or not.] 
But soon The bishops were discharged of their iimprison-^ 
cha^f ment : and people of all sorts ran to visit them as 
confessors, one company gmng in as another went 
out. The appearance in Westminster-hall was very 
solemn : about thirty of the nobility acconqmnying 
them. AU the streets were full of shoutings the rest 
«f the day, and with bonfires at night. 
They wen When the day fitted for their trial came, there 
was a vast concourse. Westminster-hall, and all the 
places about, were full of peqple, who were strangely 
affected with the matter. Even the army, that was 
then encan^ed on Houndow-heath, shewed such a 
disposition to mutiny, that it gave the king no small 
uneasiness. The trial came on, which was chiefly 
managed against the bishops by Set WflUam Wil- 
liams \ He had been speaker in two successive par- 
liaments, and was a zealous promoter of the exclu- 
sion: and he had continued many years a hAd 

1 He was grandfather of Sir ^ mong the most disaflbcted to th^ 
Watkin Williams WynD, a man present government, and much 
in our time of great note a- known upon that account. O. 
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^ader in fd^Gauses against iJbe court : but .he was a i6s6. 
corrupt waii viciaus maot who had no principles, but 
followed ^ own interests. Sawyer, the attomcnf 
genera]^ who had for many years served the ends of 
the court in a most idbject and obsequious manner, 
would not support the dispensing power : so he was 
turned out, Powis being advanced to be attorney 
general : and Williams was made solicitor generaL 
Powis acted his part in this trial as fidrly as his post 
could admit of. But Williams took very indecent 
liberties. And he had great advantages over Sawyer 
and Finch, who were among the bishop's counsel, by 
reflecting on the precedents and proceedings during 
their being the l(ing^s counseL The king's counsel 
could not have full proo^ that the bishops' hands were 
truly theirs, and were forced to have recourse to the 
confession they had made at the council board; 
which was thought very dishonourable, since they 
had made that confession in confidence, trusting to 
the king's honour, though it did not appear that any 
promise was mpde that no advantage should be taken 
of that cpnfessipi^. No proof was brought of their 
publishing it, which wns the mam point"". The 
presenting it to the king, and afterwards^ their own* 
ing it to be their petition^ when it was put to them 
at the council board, was att that the kin^s counsel 
could offer for proof of this ; which was an aiq>arent 743 
strain* m which even those ju(^ that were the 
surest to the court did not seem to be satii^Sed. It 
was much urged against them, that this petition was 
a libel, tending tp Xhf^ defaming the king's govern- 
ment. 

" See my lord Sunderland's printed trial. State Trials, 
-evidence, ia» to this, in the vol. iii. p. 790 and 79 ir O. 
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1088. But to this it was answered, tiiat they having re- 
eeived an order, to which they found they could not 
give obedience, thought it was incumbent on them, 
as bishops, and as subjects, to lay before the king 
their reasons for it : all subjects had a right to peti- 
tion the king : they as peers were of his great coun- 
cil, and so had yet a better claim to that : and thsH; 
more particularly in matters of religion ; for the act 
of uniformity in queen Elizabeth's time had required 
them under a curse to look carefully after those mat- 
ters : the dispensing power had been often brought 
into debate in parliament, and was always voted to 
be against law : and the late king had yielded the 
pouit by recalling his declaration : so they thought 
they had a right to represent these things to the 
king. And occasion was often taken to reflect on 
the dispensing power. To this the king's counsel 
replied, that the votes of one or both houses were 
not laws, till they were enacted by king and parlia^ 
ment : and the late king's passing once from a point 
of his prerogative did not give it up, but only waved 
it for that time : they urged much the sacredness of 
the king's authority ; that a paper might be true in 
fact, and yet be a libel ; that in parliament the two 
houses had a right to petition, but it was sedition to 
do it in a point of government out of parliament. 

The trial did last long, above ten hours. The 
crowds continued in expectation all the while, and 
expressed so great a concern for the bishops, that 
the witnesses who were brought against them were 
not only treated wildi much scorn, and loud laughter 
upon every occasion, but seemed to be in such dan- 
ger, that they escaped narrowly, going away by a 
back passage. Two of the judges, Powel and Hal- 
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hwaff deKrered their opinion^ that there was no se- iMd. 
ditious matter in the petition, and that it was no U« 
beL Wright was now brought into this court, and 
made chief justice; and Herbert was made chief 
justice of the common pleas : Herbert was with the 
court in the main of the king's . dispensing power, 
but was against them in most particulars: so he 
could not serve their ends in this court. Wright 
was the properer tool. He in his charge called the 
petition a Hbel : but he did not think the publication 
was proved. ^ 

The jury was fairly returned. When they were And mc- 
shut up, they were socm agreed upon their verdict, '*™''*^* 
to acquit the bishops. But it was thought to be 
both the more solemn and the safer way, to con- 744 
tinue shut up till the morning ". The king still flat^ 
tered himself with the hope that the bishops would 
be brought in guilty. He went that morning to the 
camp : for the ill humour the army wa» in the day 
before, made him think it necessary to go and keep 
them in awe and order by his own presence. 

The court sat again next day. And then the jury to the 
came in with their verdict. Upon which there were^^e***^ 
such shoutings, so long continued, and as it were^^^*"** 

» (Dr. D'Oyly, in his Life of " and eager debate.*' Vol. i. p. 

Archbishop Sancrofit, observes, 307. Macpherson, in bis Hist. 

that " great difference of opin- of Great Britain; vol. i. p. 501, 

" ion appears to have prevailed relates, on the authori^ of a; 

" among them from the length MS. that the obstinacy of Ar*^ 

" of time which elapsed before nold a brewer, who dissented 

" they came to an agreement ; from the verdict, occasioned the* 

" persons who were appointed delay. Ralph bad before men- 

*' to watch them, reported^ that tioned this circumstance, with 

'*d>9ut nu^ight, and also the addition, that he was brewer 

'* about iiaesf o'clock in the to the king, and afraid of lostng 

" mornings they were over- lus place. Hist, of England, 

" heard to be engaged in loud i^oL 1. p. 993O 

VOL. III. ft 
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1668. echoed into the city, that aU people were struck 
with it. Every man seemed transported with joy. 
B<»ifires were made all about the streets. And the 
news going over the nation, produced the like re- 
joicings and bonfires all England over. The kill's 
presence kept the army in some order. But he was 
no sooner gone out of the camp, than he was fol- 
lowed with an universal shouting, as if it had been 
a victory obtained. And so fatally was the king 
pushed on to his ruin, that he seemed not to be by 
all this enough convinced of the folly of those violent 
counsels. He intended still to pursue them. It was 
therefore resolved on, to bring this matter of the 
contempt of the order of council, in not reading the 
declaration, before the ecclesiastical commissioners. 
They did not think fit to cite the archbishop and bi- 
shops before them: for they did not doubt they 
would plead to their jurisdiction, and refuse to ac- 
knowledge their authority ; which they hoped their 
chancellors, and the inferior clergy, would not ven- 
ture on. 
Tbe clergy Citatious wcrc scnt out requiring the chancellors 
dMigoed and archdeacons to send in the lists of all the clergy, 
both of such as had obeyed, and of those who had 
not obeyed the order of council. Some of these 
were now so much animated with the sense that the 
nation had expressed of the bishops' imprisonment 
and trial, that they declared they would not obey 
this order: and others excused themselves in softer 
terms. When the day came to which they were 
cited, the bishop of Rochester, though he himself 
had obeyed the order, and had hitherto gone along, 
sitting with the other commissioners, but had always 
voted on the milder side, yet now, when he saw 



against. 
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matters were running ao fyst to the ruin of the 1088. 
church, he not only would sit no longer with them, 
but wrote a letter to them ; in which he said, it was 
impossible for him to go on with them any longer ; 
for though he himself had obeyed the order of coun- 
cil, which he protested he did because he thought he 
was bound in conscience to do it, yet he did not 
doubt but that those who had not obeyed it had 
gone upon the same principle of following their con- 
science, and he would much rather choose to suffer 745 
with them, than to concur in making them suffer. 
This stopped proceedings for that day, and put the 
court to a stand. So they adjourned themselves till 
December : and they never sat any more. 

This was the progress of that transaction, which The effeei 
was considered all Europe over as the trial whether «▼)»% 
the king or the church were like to prevail. The^***"* 
decision was as favourable as was possible. The 
king did assume to himself a power to make laws . 
void, and to qualify men for employments, whom 
the law had put under such incapacities, that all they 
did was null and void. The sheriffs and mayors of 
towns were no legal ofiicers : judges, (one of them 
being a professed papist, Alibon,) who took not the 
test, were no judges : so that the government, and 
the legal administration of it, was broken. A par- 
tiament returned by such men was no legal parlia- 
ment. All this was done by virtue of the dispensing 
power, which changed the whole frame of our go- 
vernment, and subjected all the laws to the king's 
pleasure : for, upon the same pretence of that power, 
other declarations might have come out, voiding any 
other laws that the court found stood in their way ; 
since we had scarce any law that was fortified with 

Q 2 
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1688. such clauses to force the execution of it, as tho86 
' that were laid aside had in them °. And when the 

king pretended, that this was such a sacred point of 
government, that a petition, offered in the modestest 
terms, and in the humblest manner possible, calling 
it in question, was made so great a crime, and car- 
ried so far against men of such eminence ; this, I 
confess, satisfied me, that here was a total destruc* 
tion of our constitution, avowedly began, and vio- 
lently prosecuted. Here was not jealousies nor fears : 
the thing was open and avowed. This was not a 
single act of illegal violence, but a declared design 
against the whole of our constitution. It was not 
only the judgment of a court of law : the king had 
now by two public acts of state, renewed in two suc- 
cessive years, openly published his design p. This 
i^peared such a total subversion, that, according to 
the principles that some of the highest assertors of 
submission and obedience, Barklay and Grotius, had 
laid down, it was now lawful for the nation to look 
to itself, and see to its own preservation. And, as 
soon as any man was convinced that this was lawful, 
there remained nothing but to look to the prince of 
Orange, who was the only person that either could 
tove them, or had a right to it : since by all the laws 
in the world, even private as well as public, he that 

^ KingSj of all men, are the any right he has by it ; and 
most interested that the law when he has cut the bough he 
should be supported; for take sat upon, has little reason to 
away ihat^ i^nd one man has as be surprised if he fidls to the 
good right as another. Force ground. P. 
equally entitles every body that p (The first and second de- 
can get it : therefore a solemn daratiotf of libaty of ooih 
declaration, that a king will not science are here intended. See 
govern according to law, seems p. 736.) 
to me a formal renoundng of 
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has in him the reyersdon of any estate, has a right i68d. 
to hinder the possessor, if he goes about to destroy 
that which is to come to him after the possessor's 
death. 

Upon all this disorder that England was falling 746 
into, admiral Russel came to the Hague. He had a^^^ 
good pretence for coming over to Holland, for he **»«?""«• 
had a sister then living in it. He was desired by 
many of great power and interest in England to 
speak very freely to the prince, and to know posi- 
tively of him what might be expected from him. 
All people were now in a gaze : those who had little 
or no religion had no mind to turn papists, if they 
could see any probable way of resisting the fury 
with 'which the court was now driving: but men of 
fortune, if they saw no visible prospect, would be 
governed by their present interest: they were at 
present united : but, if a breaking should once hap- 
pen, and some men of figure should be prevailed on 
to change, that might go far ; especially in a corrupt 
and dissolute army, that was as it were let loose to 
commit crimes and violences every where, in' which 
they were rather encouraged than punished ; for it 
seined to be set up as a maxim, that the army by 
rendering it self odious to the nation would become 
thereby entirely devoted to the court ^ : but after all, 
though soldiers were bad Englishman, and worse 
Christians, yet the court found them too good pro- 
testants to trust much to them. So Russel put the 
prince to explain himself what he intended to do. 

The prince answered, that, if he was invited by The prince's 
some men of the best interest, and the most valued' 

4 Special doctrine. S. 
Q3 
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itea. in the nation, who should both in their own nam6, 
and in the name of others who trusted them, invite 
him to come and rescue the nation and the religion, 
he believed he could be ready by the end of Septem- 
ber to come over. The main confidence we had was 
in the electoral prince of Brandenburg ; for the old 
elector was then dying. And I told Russel at part- 
ing, that, unless he died, there would be great diffi- 
culties, not easUy mastered, in the design of the 
prince's expedition to England''. 
The elector He was thcu ill of a dropsy, which, coming after 
burgh's a gout of a long continuance, seemed to threaten a 
^^^^' speedy end of his life. I had the honour to see him 
at Cleve ; and was admitted to two long audiaices, 
in which he was pleased to speak to me with great 
freedom. He was a prince of great courage. He 
both understood military matters well, and loved 
them much. He had a very perfect view of the 
state Europe had been in for fifty years, in which he 
had borne a great share in aU afiairs, having directed 
his own counsels himself. He had a wonderftil me- 
mory, even in the smallest matters; for every thing 
passed under his eye. He had a quick apprehension 
and a choleric temper. The heat of his spirits was 
apt to kindle too quick, till his interest cooled him : 

' (Ralph, in his Hist, of Eng- " and embraced in Holland, be- 

land, makes the following acute *^ fore the second declaration ' 

remark on this passage : ** The ** of indulgence was published, 

" elector died on the last day *^ or the order of council, which 

" of April, O. S. ; whence it fol- " was founded thereon ; or the 

** lows, that Russel had received "prosecution of the bishops 

'* his audience, and taken his " was thought of, which his 

'' leave, before that event took *« lordship holds of such weight 

** place; and consequently, that " for the justification of those 

'* measures were forming in ** measures.'' vol. i. p. 998.) 
'* England against the king. 
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and that fetched him back, which brought him 1688. 
under the censure of changing sides too soon andZTZ 
too often. He was a very zealous man in all the 
concerns of religion^ His own life was regular, and 
free of all blemishes. He tried all that was possible 
to bring the Lutherans and Calvinists to some terms 
of reconciliation. He complained much of the ri- 
gidity of the Lutherans, more particularly of those 
in Prussia : nor was he well pleased with the stiff- 
ness of the Calvinists : and he inveighed against the 
synod of Dort, as that which had set all on fire, and 
made matters almost past reconciling. He thought, 
all positive decisions in those matters ought to be 
laid aside by both parties, without which nothing 
could bring them to a better temper. 

He had a very splendid court : and to maintain 
that, and his great armies, his subjects were pressed 
hard by many uneasy taxes. He seemed not to 
have a just sense of the miseries of his people. His 
ministers had great power over him in all lesser 
matters, while he directed the greater : and he suf- 
fered them to enrich themselves excessively. 

In the end of his life the electoress had gained 
great credit, and governed his counsels too much. 
He had set it up for a maxim, that the electoral fa-* 
miUes in Germany had weakened themselves so 
much, that they would not be able to maintain the 
liberty of the empire against the Austrian family, 
which was now rising by their victories in Hungary: 
the houses of Saxe, and the Palatine, and of Bruns- 
wick, and Hesse, had done this so much, by the dis- 
membering some of their dominions to their younger 
children, that they were mouldering to nothings he 
therefore resolved to keep aU his dominions entire in 

Q 4 
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i6ff». one hand: this would make his family the balance 
%o the house of Austria, on whom the r^t of the 
^pupire must depend : and he suffered his electoresa 
to provide for her children, and to enrich herself by 
all the ways she could think on, since he would not 
give them any share of his dominions. This she did 
not fail to do. And the elector, having just cause 
of complaint for bdng abandoned by the allies in the 
peace of Nimeguen, and so forced to restore what he 
had got &om the Swedes, the French upon that 
gave him a great pension, and made the electoress 
such presents, that he was prevailed on to enter into 
their interests : and in this he made some ill steps 
in the decline of his Ufe. But nothing could soften 
him with relation to that court, after they broke the 
edict of Nantes, and began the persecution o£ the 
protestants. He took great care of all the refugees. 
He set men on the frontier of France to receive aad 
defray them ; and gave them all the marks of Chris- 
tian compassion, and of a bounty becoming so great 
748 a prince. But his age and infirmities, he bduE^ 
crippled with the gout, and the ill understanding 
Ihat was between the prince electoral ai^d electoress, 
had so disjointed his court, that little was to be ex- 
pected from him. 

Death came upon him quicker than was looked 
for, He received the intimations of it with the firm** 
ness that became both a Christian and a hero. He 
gave his last advices to his son, and to his ministersy 
with a greatness and a tenderness that botih sur- 
pi:}sed and melted them all: and above all other 
things he recommended to them the concerns of the 
protestant religion, then in such an universal dan- 
ger. His son had not his ge^iu^- He had not a 
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sAnsigtfa of body nor a force of mind capable of great igqs* 
matters % But he was filled with zeal for the re- ' 
formed religion : and he was at that time so entirety 
possessed with a confidence in the prince of Orange, 
and with a high esteem of him, as he was his cousia 
german, that we had a much better prospect pf all 
our affairs by his succeeding his father. And this 
i^s increased by the great credit that Dank^lman, 
who had been his governor, continued to have with 
bim : for he had true notions of the affairs of £u«« 
lope, and was a zealous protestant, and was like to 
prove a very good minister, though he was too abso* 
lute in his fovour, and was too much set on raising 
his own &mily. All at the Hague were looking 
with great concern on the affairs of Europe ; these 
beiog, in many respects, and in many different jdaces, 
brought to a very critical state. 

I must now lode back to England, where theTheqaeea 
queen's delivery was the sul^ect of all men's dis- that she 
course^ And since so much depends on this, I will^idT**** 
give as fiiU and as distinct an account of all that re-* 
lated to t^t matter, as I could gather up either at 
that time or afterwards ^ The queen had been for 
six or seven years in such an ill state of health, that 
every winter brought her very near death. Those 
^bout her seem^ weU assured that she, who had 
barkd all her children soon after they were born* 
and had now fw several years ceased bearing, would 
have no ipore children. Her own priests appre-^ 

' After the revolution, he Monsr. Bruys told me;) upon 

bore a secret grudge to king which the French envoy told 

W^^Aiain, till by his means he him that all ships were ships, 

was declared king of Prussia, but there was great difference 

and then he talked of nothing in their strength and rate. D. 
but the ecjuality of kii^;a,. (sa * All eofte-honse chat. S. 
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iGBB. hended it, and seemed to wish for her death. She 
" had great and frequent [loosenesses, with some other] 
distempers, that returned often, which put all peo- 
ple out of their hopes or fears of her having anj 
children. Her spirits were now much on the fret. 
She was eager in the prosecution of all the idng's 
designs. It was believed, that she had a main hand 
in driving him to them all. And he, perhaps to 
make her gentler to him in his vagrant amours, was 
more easy to her in every thing else. The lady Dor- 
chester was come back from Ireland : and the king 
749 went oft to her. But it was visible, she was not 
like to gain that credit in affairs, to which she had 
aspired : and therefore this was less considered. 

She had another mortification, when Pitz-James, 
the king's son, was made duke of Berwick. He was 
a soft and harmless young man, and was much be- 
loved by the king : but the queen's dislike kept him 
from making any great figure. He made two cam- 
paigns in Hungary, that were little to his h<mour : 
for, as his governor diverted the allowance <iiat wa3 
given for keeping a table, and sent him always to 
eat at other tables, so, though in the siege of Buda 
there were many occasions given him to have dis- 
tinguished himself, yet he had appeared in none of 
them. There was more care taken of his person 
than became his age and condition. Yet his gov^- 
nor's brother was a Jesuit, and in the secret : so every 
thing was ventured on by him, and all was forgiven 
him. 

In September, the former year, the queen went to 
the Bath, where, as was already told, the king came 
and saw her, and stayed a few days with her. She 
after that pursued a full course of bathing: and, 
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having resolved to return in the end of September, 168B. 
an accident took her to which the sex is subject : 
and tlmt made her stay there a week longer. She 
came to Windsor on the sixth of October. It was 
said, that, at the very time of her coming to the 
king, her mother, the duchess of Modena, made a 
vow to the lady Loretto, that her daughter might 
by her means have a son \ And it went current, 
that the queen believed herself to be with child in 
that very instant in which her mother made her 
vow : of which, some travellers have assured me, 
there was a solemn record made at Loretto. A con- 
ception said to be thus begun looked suspicious. It / 
was now fixed to the sixth of October : so the nine 
months were to run to the sixth of July. She was 
in the pr<^ess of her big belly let blood several 
times : and the most astringent things that could be 
proposed were used [to bind up nature. Yet it. was 
said she had several returns of that whi^h happens 
to women when they are not with child.] 

It was soon observed, that all things about her 
person were managed with a mysterious secrecy, into 
which none were admitted but a few papists. She 
was not dressed nor imdressed with the usual cere- 
mony. Prince George told me, that the princess 
went as far in desiring to be satisfied by feeling the 
motion, after she said she was quick, as she could go 
without breaking with her : and she had sometimes 
stayed by her even indecently long in mornings, to 



* " (Surely if his lordship " her highness^ vowing vows 

"had recollected, that the duch- "on the 6th of October.** 

'* ess died July the 19th, O. S. Ralphs Hist, of England, vol. i. 

'* as she certainly did, he had p. 980.) 
" never adopted this idle tale of 
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10S8. siee her rise, and to give her her shift : but she never 
did either u. She never offered any satisfiaction in 
. that matter by letter to the princess of OraUge, nor 
to any of the ladies of quality, in whose wend the 
world would have acquiesced. The thing upon this 
began to be suspected : and sonie libek were writ, 
treating the whole as an imposture. The use the 
750 queen made of this was, to say, that since she saw 
some were suspecting her as capable of so Uack a 
contrivance, she scorned to satisfy those who could 
entertain such thoughts of her. How just soever 
this might be with relation to the libellers, yet cer-« 
tainly, if she wto truly with child, she owed it to the 
king and herself, to the king's daughters, but most 
of all to the infant she carried in her belly, to give 
such reasonable satisfaction, as might put an end 
to jealousy. This was in her power to do evay 
day : and her not doing it gave just grounds of sus- 
picion. 

Things went thus on till Monday in Easter week. 
On that day the king went to Rochester, to see some 
of the naval preparations ; but was soon sent for by 
the queen, who apprehended she was in danger of 
miscarrying. Dr. Scarborough was come to Knights- 
bridge to see bishop Ward, my predecessor, who had 
been his ancient friend, and was then his patient; 
but the queen's coach was sent to call him in all 

^ " (Is it not strange, said ** that is true. Why then^ ma- 

'^ she, (Princess Anne,) that the " dam, said I, should you won- 

** queen should never, as often " der she did not bid you do it 

" as I am with her, mornings ** at this time ? Because, said 

*• and evenings, speak to me to ** she, of the reports. Possi- 

" feel her belly > I asked, if the " bly, said I, she did not mind 

•• queen had at other times of *' the reports.** Henrtf Earl of 

" her being with child bid her Clarendons Diary ^p.yg, Seebe- 

" do it ? She answered^ No, low, notes at p. 751 and 786.) 
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haste* since she was near miscairrjing. Dr. Winder Kiae. 

bank, who knew nothing of this matter, stayed king 

that morning upon an appointment for Dr. WalU 
grave, another of the queen's physicians, who the 
next time he saw him excused himself, for the 
queen, he said, was then under the most apparent 
signs of miscarrying. Of this the doctor made oath : 
and it is yet extant. 

On the same day the countess of Clarendon, being 
to go out of town for a few dajrs, came to see the 
queen before she went, knowing nothing of what 
bad happened to her. And she, being a lady of the 
bed-chamber to queen Dowager, did, according to 
the rule of the court, go into the queen's becUcham« 
ber without asking admittance. She saw the queen 
a bed, bemoaning herself in a most doleful manner, 
saying often. Undone^ Undone : and one that be- 
longed to her carried somewhat out of the bed, 
which she believed was linen taken from the queen. 
She was upon this in some confusion: and the 
countess of Powis coming in, went to her, and said 
with some sharpness. What do you here? And car* 
ried her to the door. Before she had got out of the 
court, one of the bed-chamber women followed her, 
and charged her not to speak of any thing she had 
seen that day. This matter, whatever was in it, 
was hushed up : and the queen held on her course. 

The princess had miscarried in the spring. So^ 
as soon as she had recovered hsx strength, the king 
pressed ha: to go to the Bath, since that had so good 
an effect on the queen. Some of her physicians, and 
all her other Mends, were against her going. Lower, 
one of her physicians, told me, he was against it : he 
thought she was not strong enough for the Bath, 
though the king pressed it with an unusual vehe- 
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1688. inence. Millington, another phyddan^ told the earl 
7^7 ^f Shrewsbury, fix)m whom I had it, that he was 
pressed to go to the princess, and advise her to go to 
the Bath. The person that spoke to him told him, 
the king was much set on it, and that he expected 
it of him, that he would persuade her to it. Mil«- 
lington answered, he would not advise a patient ac- 
cording to directions, but according to his owii rea- 
son : so he would not go. Scarborough and Wi- 
therly took it upon them to advise it : so she went 
thither in the end of May '^. 
The queen's As soou as shc was gouc, those about the queen 
^1^5 did all of the sudden change her reckoning, and began 
it from the king^s being with her at Bath. This 
came on so quick, that though the queen had set 
the fourteenth of June for her going to Windsor, 
where she intended to lie in, and all the preparations 
for the birth and for the child were ordered to be 
made ready by the end of June, yet now a resolu- 
tion was taken for the queen's lying in at St. 
James's^; and directions were given to have all 
things quickly ready. The Bath water either did 
not agree with the princess, or the advices of her 
friends were so pressing, who thought her absence 
from the court at that time of such consequence^ that 

^ *' (It was falsely asserted, ** was afterwards pretended, and 

*' that the princess Anne was " been desirous to see the 

"never permitted to see the ** imih,'^ LifeofKw^Jame$the 

** queen's belly, whereas she Second, vol. ii. p. 200. It had 

*' did it frequently in the be- been before observed, that the 

*' ginning, and if she absented princess contrived to go to 

" herself towards the end, it Bath^ that she might be abaeiit 

'* was industriously done, as when she knew the queen was 

' *' well as her going to the Bath, to be brought to bed. p. 159 

** which it had been impos- and 197.) 
" sible for the king to have y Windsor would have beea 

" forced upon her, had she more suspicious. S. 
" suspected any thing of what 
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in com{diance with them she gave it out it did not, iqqs. 
and that therefore she would return in a few days. 

The day after the court had this notice, the 
queen said she would go to St. James's and look 
for the good hour. She was often told, that it was 
impossible upon so short a warning to have things 
ready. But she was so positive, that she said 
she would lie there that night, though she should 
lie upon the boards. And at night, though the 
shorter and quicker way was to go from White- 
hall to St. James's through the park, and she al- 
ways went that way, yet now, by a sort of affecta- 
tion, she would be carried thither by Charing-cross, 
through the Pall-Mali ''. And it was given out by all 
her train, that she was going to be delivered. Some 
said, it would be next morning : and the priests said 
very confidently, that it would be a boy. 

The next mornings about nine o'clock, she sent The queen 
word to the king, that she was in labour. The^^.*^*° 
queen dowager was next sent to. But no ladies 
were sent for : so that no women were in the room, 
but two dressers* and one under dresser, and the 
midwife. The earl of Arran sent notice to the 
countess of Sunderland : so she came. The lady 
Bellasis came also in time. The protestant ladies 
that belonged to the court were all gone to church 
before the news was let go abroad : for it happened 
on Trinity Sunday, it being that year on the tenth 
of June *. The king brought over with him from 

' '* (I am assured by one of partial Reflections on Burnetts 

" ber servants, wbo did go witb Posthumous Hist p. 105, print- 

*' ber» tbat she did go tbrough ed in 1724.) 
'* the park, and he dares make *■ (Six protestant ladies of 

**^ an affidavit thereof, that the high rank were present at the 

^' earl of Godolphin went by birth, as their Depositions 

" her side in a sedan." Im- shew.) 
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1688. Whitehall a great many peers and privy counsellors. 
^^ And of these eighteen ware let into the bed-cham* 
her : but they stood at the furthest end of the roorn^ 
The ladies stood within the alcove. The curtains of 
the bed were drawn dose, and none caoie within 
them but the midwife and an under dresser^. The 
queen lay all the while a bed : and^ in order to the 
warming one side of it» a, warming pan was 
toought \ But it was not opened^ that it might be 
seen that there was fire and nothing else in it : so 
here was matter for suspicion^ with which all people 
wa« filled. 

A little brfore ten, the queen cried out as in a 



* (The feet curtains of the 
*' bed were drawn, and the two 
*' sides were open. When she 
'' was in great pain the king 
•• calbd in haste for my lord 
** cbancdior, who came up to 
" the bed side to shew he was 
** there, upon which the rest 
** of the pivy counsellers did 
" the same thing. Then the 
** queen desired the king to hide 
** her face with his head and pe- 
" nwig, which he did ; for she 
'' said she could not be brought 
** to bed, and have so many 
** men look on her ; for all the 
** council stood close at the 
•* bed^s feet, and lord chancellor 
^upon the step." PrinceM 
of Denmark^s Answers to her 
sister the princess of Orange's 
Quegtkms. Appendix to Datrym- 
pies Memoirs^ vol. ii. p. 308.) 

^This, the ladies say, is fooU 
ish.S. ("Thewarmingpanisno 
'' feasible project, unless you 
'* break the back of the child 
*' to put it in; mpreover, as 
" this is supposed to be a ten*. 



'^ der infant, just reeking and 
** wet from its mother s womb, 
*^ in that tender state, it woidd 
*' either have cried out in the 
<^ passage, of have been stiff 
*' and (kad, and in the variety 
" of motions of tossing it up 
" and down, it would have 
•* been a perfect jelly." IiH" 
partial Ructions Ire p. io6« 
" . . . . Then it is said, that the 
'* weadier being hot there was 
'* no need of a warming paiv 
^< as if linen were not to be 
** aired at all times, especially 
** an such ooeasioos. And Mrs* 
" Dawson, who was a protest- 
*' ant, deposed, amongst other 
^ things^ diat she saw ire in the 
*' warming pan, when it was 
" brought into the room." 
£tfi^ James's Lifs, vol. ii. 
p. 200. As soon as the child 
was born, the midwife, who 
swore she delivered the queen, 
cut the navel string in the pie* 
sence of several persons, as ap- 
pears by their Depositions.) 
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strong pain, and immedifttely after the midwife said 1688. 
aloud, she was happily brought to bed. When the 
lords all cried out of what, the midwife ani^wered. 
The queen must not be surprised : only she gave a 
sign to the countess of Sunderland, who upon that 
touched her forehead, by which, it being the sign 
before agreed on, the king said he knew it was a boy. 
No cries were heard from the child ^: nor was it 
shewed to those in the room. It was pretended, 
more air was necessary. The under dresser went 
out with the child, or somewhat else, in her arms to 
a dressing room, to which there was a door near the 
queen's bed ; but there was another entry to it from 
other apartments ^ . 

The king continued with the lords in the bedr Great 
chamber for some minutes, which was either a signj>]aousyap- 
of much' phlegm upon such an occasion ; for it was ^*"*^' 
not known whether the child was alive or dead : or 
it looked like the giving time for some management'. 
After a little while they went all into the dressing 
room : and then the news was published. In th^ 
mean while, no body was called to lay their hands 
on the queen's belly, in order to a full satisfaction. 
When the princess came to town three days after, 
she had as little satisfaction given her. Chamber- 

^ (The lady Bellasis, a pro^ " veyed, and that door was 

testant, deposed^ that after see*- '* closed up by a great press 

ing the infant taken out of the '* which bad stood at the back 

bed, with the navel string hang" " for many years before, and 

ing to it, she opened the re*- ** several months after, and was 

ceiver, and not hearing the in*- ,*' seen standing at the time of 

fant cry, and seeing it a little " the birth by many witnesses^ 

black, was afraid it was in a " beyond all exception. " JBx^roc^ 

convulsion fit. Deposition viii.) from a MS, of sir George Mac- 

^ *' (There was no door into kenzies, in a collection of papers 

" the room but one by which belonging to the reverend Mr. 

" a child could have been cout Fortescue — Knottesford^ p. 42* 

VOL. III. R 
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1686. luin, the man midwife, who was always ordered to 
attend her labour before, and who brought the plaist- 
ers for putting back the milk, wondered that he had 
not been sent to^. He went, according to cus- 



^ " (I perceive the Heer 
** Meuschen was misled, con- 
** founding ray discourse with 
•• him on this matter, together 
" with the conversation he 
** might have had with others, 
'* occasioned by pamphlets then 
" liere current, pretending an 
" account how for 1 had been 
" therein engi^ed ; to which 
*' several falsehoods were added. 
*' One of those papers was 
" writ by Mr. Burnet, son to 
•• the bishop of Salisbury. The 
" matter of fact follows. On 
" Sunday morning, the day of 
" the month and year occurs 
'* not at present to my me- 
^* mory, the queen sent early a 
'' footman to fetch me to St. 
" James*s, but late the night 
" before being gone to Chat- 
*^ ham to visit a patient, he 
" missed me ; a post was imme- 
** diately dispatched, and 1 hast- 
** ened and found a child new- 
V born, loose and undrest, on 
" lady Powis her lap, and as I 
" wid informed brought forth an 
" hour before I came." Dr. 
Hugh Chamherlaynes Letter to 
the princess Sophia^ mother of 
George the Pirst, in the Appendix . 
to DalrympJes MemoirSy vol. ii. 
p. 3 1 1 . The writer of this let- 
ter, after mentioning that the 
duchess of Monmouth, at that 
time disobliged by the court, 
pleaded to hun in excuse a little 
while before for making him 
wait at her house, that she had 
been with her majesty, saw her 



shifted, and her belly very big, 
goes on to say, " Another cir- 
*' cumstance in this case, is, 
" that my being a noted whig, 
" and signally oppressed by 
^ king James^ they would never 
'* have hazarded such a secret as 
'* a supposititious child, which, 
" had I been at home to have im- 
** mediately followed the sum- 
" mons, 1 must have come time 
** enough to have discovered, 
'< though the queen had usually 
" very quick labours.** .... "A 
" third material circumstance 
'' may be admitted, that during 
*< my attendance on the child, 
'* by his majesty's directions, I 
** had frequent discourse with 
*' the necessary woman, who, 
" being in mighty dread of po- 
" pery, and confiding in my re- 
'< puted whiggism, would often 
" complain of the busy prag- 
*' maticalness of the Jesuits, 
" who placed and disphiced 
" when they pleased, and for 
" her part she expected a speedy 
" remove, for the Jesuits would 
*' endure none but their own 
" party ; such was our common 
*• entertainment; but about a 
" fortnight after the child was 
" boni, a rumoqr being spread 
"through the city, that the 
*• child was supposititious, sbe 
" cried, Alas! will they not let 
** the poor infant alone ? I am 
" certain no such thing as the 
'' bringing a strange child in a 
" warming pan could be prac- 
" tised without my seeing it, at- 
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toni) with the plaisters : biit he was told they had no j6B8. 
occasion for him. He fancied, that some other per- 
son was put in his place : but he could not find that 
any had it. All that concerned the milk or the 
queen's purgations was managed still in the dark. 
This made all people indined more and more to 
believe^ there was a base imposture now put on 
the nation. That still increased. That night one 
Hemings, a very worthy man, an apothecary by 
his trade, who lived in St. Martin's-lane, the very 
next door to a family of an eminent papist : (Brown, 
brother to the viscount Montacute, lived there ;) the 
wall between his parlour and theirs being so thin, 
that he could easily hear any thing that was said 
with a louder voice, he (Hemings) was reading in his 
parlour late at night, when he heard one coming into 753 
the neighbouring parlour, and say with a doleful 
voice. The prince of Wales is dead : upon which a 
great many that lived in the house came down stairs 
very quick. Upon this confusion he could not hear 
any thing more; but it was plain they were in a 
great consternation ^ He went with the news next 
morning to the bishops in the tower. The countess 
of Clarendon came thither soon after, and told them, 
she had been at the young prince's door, but was de- 
nied access : she was amazed at it ; and asked, if they 
knew her : they said, they did ; but that the queen 
had ord^ed, that no person whatsoever should be 

** tendhig^^ . constantly in and ** rumour that the young prince 

'' about all the avenues of the '* was dead: he had been ill in 

" chambK".") " the night, and the king was 

f A most foolish story, hardly ** called up ; but upon giving 

worthy of a coffee-house. S*. '^ him remedies, God be thank- 

" (June nth, Monday. In the ^* ed, he grew better." Lord 

*' morning there was a strong Clarendons Diary, p. 48.) 

n2 
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i<588. suffered to come in to him. This gave credit to 
Heming's story, and looked as if all was ordered to 
be kept shut up close, till another child was found R. 
One, that saw the child two days after, said to me, 
that he looked strong, and not like a child so newly 
bom. Windebank met Walgrave the day after this 
birth, and remembered him of what he had told him 
eight weeks before. He acknowledged what he had 
said, but added, that God wrought miracles; to 
which no reply could or durst be made by the other : 
it needed none. So healthy a child being so little 
like any of those the queen had borne, it was given 
out, that he had fits, and could not live. But those 
who saw him every day observed no such thing. On 
the contrary, the child was in a very prosperous state. 
None of those fits ever happened when the princess 
was at court; for she could not be denied admit- 
tance, though ail others were. So this was believed to 
be given out to make the matter more credible. It is 
true, some weeks after that, the court being gone to 
'Wiiidsor, and the child sent to Richmond, he fell 
into such fits, that four physicians were sent for. 
The child. They all looked on him as a dying child. The 
ue^d*,ditd,kingand queen were sent for. The physicians went 
::;^;rr to a dinner prepared for them ; and were often won- 
hi. room. Bering that they were not qalled for. They took 
it for granted, that the child was dead. JSut, when 

8 (The princess of Denmark, " they say it is not well ; and 

in the above cited answer to *' methinks there is always a 

her sister's queries, says, "As " mystery in it; for one does not 

*' for seeing the child drest or '* know whether it be really 

'' undrest, they avoid it as '* sick, and they fear one should 

'' much as they can. By all I " know it, or whether it is well, 

'* have seen and heard, some- '* and they would have one 

" times they refuse almost every '* think it is sick, as the other 

" body to see it; that is, when " children used to be/' p. 309.) 
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they went in after dinner to look on him, they saw a 
sound healthy child, that seemed to have had no sort 
of illness on him. It was said, that the child was 
strangely revived of a sudden. Some of the physi- 
cians told Lloyd, Bishop of St. Asaph, that it was 
not possible for them to think it was the same child. 
They looked on one another, but durst not speak 
what they thought ^. 

Thus I have related such particulars as I could 
gatHer of this birth: to which some more shall be 
added, when I give an account of the proof that the 
king brought afterwards to put this matter out of 
doubt ; but by which it became indeed more doubt- 
ful than ever. I took most of these from the in- 
formations that were sent over to the prince and 



^ So here are three children. 
S. (First, the queen is surmis- 
ed not to have been with child. 
Secondly, to have miscarried. 
Thirdly, a child in a warming- 
pan is supposed to have been 
'conveyed into the bedchamber. 
Fourthly, perhaps no child to 
have been carried into the next 
room. Fifthly, the child seen 
by all in the room to have died. 
Sixthly, a substituted child to 
have died. Thus, as Swift ob- 
serves, we have three children ; 
the new bom infant seen by all, 
the substituted child, and the 
prince of Wales. It is lament- 
able, that such a man as Burnet 
should have disgraced himself 
by the recital of these stupid 
and inconsistent falsehoods. See 
.further below, at pp. 785, 786. . 
But either the bishop or his 
son had already, before the 
publication of this work» com- v 
municated to the world the 



above particulars, together with 
those remarks which he makes 
below upon the Depositions 
proving the birth of the young 
prince. This was done in a 
pamphlet, now rarely to be 
found, entitled, in irony^ Some 
new Proofs, by which it appears 
that the Pretender is truly James 
the Third, It was pubUshed to- 
wards the end of queen Anne*s 
reign, and in it the author pro- 
fesses to have been materially 
assisted by bishop Lloyd,, who 
is cited particularly for the ac- 
counts given by Hemings of the 
death of the prince, and for that 
by lady Clarendon of being re- 
fused admittance to him. But 
these idle stories are either re- 
futed or accounted for in the 
testimony which lady Went- 
worth gave to the celebrated 
Dr. Hickes, mentioned below 
at p. 817.) 

B 3 
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1088. princess of Orange, as I had many from the vouchers 
fjS^themaeLyes. I do not mix with these the various 
reports that were, both then and afterwards, spread 
of this matter, of which bishop Lloyd has a great 
collection, most of them well attested '. What truth 
soever may be in these, this is certain, that the me- 
thod in which this matter was conducted from first 
to last was very unaccountable. If an imposture 
had been intended, it could not have been otherwise 
managed The pretended excuse that the queen 
made, that she owed no satisfaction to those who 
could suspect her capaUe of such base forgery, was 
the only excuse that she could have made, if it had 
been really what it was commonly said to be. She 
seemed to be soon recovered, and was so little al- 
tered by her labour, either in her looks or voice, 
that this helped not a little to increase jealousies. 
The rejoicings over England upon this birth were 
very cold and forced. Bonfires were made in some 
places, and a set of congratulatory addresses went 
round the nation. None durst oppose them. But 
all was formal, and only to make a shew. 
The prince The prfncc and princess of Orange received the 

ftod princess 

of Orange ncws of this birth very decently. The first letters 

pntuiate!°*g&^6 T^ot thosc grouuds of suspicion that were sent 

to them afterwards. So they sent over Zuylestein 

to congratulate : and the princess ordered the prince 

* " (There is a piece printed " Prince of Wales. In which it 

** in the History of the Stu- " is asserted, that the child sent 

" arts, said to be of the bishop^s '* to Richmond died there in 

"dictating, to a gentleman who "August the fourth or fifth, 

^< took minutes, and gave it in *' and was buried at Chiswick/' 

" as it stands. It goes by the Salmon's Lives of the English 

" name of Bishop Lloyd's Ac- Bishops, p. 156.) . ^,^ 
*• count of the imposture of the , i ^^^ ' 
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of Wales to be prayed for in her chapel. Upon this i6esi 
cxx^asion, it may not be improper to set down what 
the princess said to my self on this subject two years 
before. I had asked her, in the freedom of much dis* 
course, if she knew the temper of her own mind, 
and how she could bear the queen's having a. son. 
She said, she was sure it would give her no concern 
at all on her own account: Ood knew best what 
was fit for her : and, if it was not to serve the great 
ends of Providence, she was sure that, as to her sdf, 
she would rather wish to live and die in the condi- 
tion she was then in. The advertisements formerly 
mentioned came over from so many hands, that it 
was impossible not to be shaken by them. It was 
also taken ill in England, that the princess should 
have begun so early to pray for the pretended 
prince : upon which the naming Jiim discontinued. 
But this was so highly resented by the court of 
England, that the prince, fearing it might precipi- 
tate a rupture, ordered him to be again named in 
the iM"ayers K 

The prince set himself with great application to The prince 
prepare for the intended expedition : for Zuylestein e^^^ 
brought him such positive advices, and such an as-*^ ^g}»^» 
surance of the invitation he had desired, that he 
was fiilly fixed in his purpose. It was advised from 
England, that the prince could never hope for a 
more favourable conjuncture, nor for better grounds 

•^ "(Some few hours itfler the "princess gave immediate or- 

" Dutch fleet had sailed from " der to leave out the prayer 

" Helver, a fisher boat arrived " for the prince of Wales in' 

" at Scheveling, and brought " her chapei at evening ser- 

" word to the Hague, that thjB " vice." Higgons's View ^^i^- 

" fleet was out at sea vnth a Ush Hist p. 344. 2d edit.) 
" fair wind ; upon which t^& 

R 4 
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1G88. to break on, than he had at that time. The whole 
ZTl nation was in a high fermentation. The proceed- 
kigs against the bishops, and those that were still 
kept on foot against the clergy, made all people 
think the ruin of the church was resolved on, and 
that on the first occasion it would be executed, and 
that the religion would be altered. The pretended 
birth made them reckon that popery, and slavery 
would be entailed on the nation. And if. this heat 
went off, people would lose heart. It was also visi- 
ble, that the army, continued well affected. They 
spoke openly against popery : they drank the most 
reproachful healths against them that could be in* 
vented, and treated the few papists that were among 
them with scorn and aversion. The king saw this 
so visibly, that he broke up the camp, and sent 
them to their quarters : and it was believed, that he 
would bring them no more together, till they were 
modeled more to his mind. The seamen shewed 
the same inclinations. . The Dutch had set out a 
fleet of twenty-four men of war, on pretence to se- 
cure their trade :• so the king resolved to set out as 
strong a fleet. Strickland, who was a papist, had 
the command. He brought some priests aboard 
with h|m, who said mass, or at least performed such 
offices of their religion as are allowed on ships of 
Mfar : and the chaplain, that was to serve the pro- 
testants in Strickland's ship, was sent away upon a 
slight pretence. This put the whole fleet into such 
a disorder, that it was like to end in a mutiny. 
Strickland punished some for this: and the king 
came down to accommodate the matter. He spoke 
very softly to the seamen : yet this made no great 
impression : for they hated popery in general, and 
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Strickland in particular. When some gained per- 1688. 
SODS among the seamen tried their affections to the 
Dutch, it appeared they had no inclinations to make 
war on them. They said aloud, they were their 
Mends and their brethren; but they would very 
willingly go against the French. The king saw all 
this, and was resolved to take other more moderate 
measures. 

These advices were suggested by the earl of Sun-SundcrUmi 
derland, who saw the king was running violently to more mode, 
his own ruin^ So, as soon as the queen admitted ^^' 



] The old earl of Bradford 
told me be dined in a great 
deal of company at the earl of 
Sunderland'Sy^ho declared pub- 
licly that they were now sure of 
their game ; for it would be an 
^asy matter to have ^ house of 
commons to their minds, and 
there was nothing else could re- 
sist them. Lord Bradford asked 
him, if they were as sure of the 
house of lords, for he believed 
they would meet with more 
opposition there than they ex- 
pected. Lford Sunderland turn- 
ed to lord Churchill^ who sat 
next him, and in a very loud 
shrill voice, cried, " O Silly, 
" why your troop of guards 
" shaJl be called to the house 
"of lords." D. (This note of 
lord Dartmouth's has been al- 
ready published by sir John 
Dalrymple, in the Appendix to 
his Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 288. 
Respecting the letter the earl 
of Sunderland published after- 
wards, in vindication of him- 
self, it is observed, in the Life 
of King James II. lately pub- 
lished, " that in it he most 
•' fidsely pretends to have con- 



** stantly opposed all those 
" counsels which were now so 
** cried out against : whereas 
** in reality he did not only ap- 
" prove them, but genenilly run 
" before the rest. He would 
" ofttimes indeed try the ford 
" by his secret agents, as sir 
" Nicholas Butler, Mr. Lob, 
*' and even father P<$tre him- 
** self, that he might seem only 
" not to oppose those dangerous 
*' methods which had their true 
'* origin from him alone." vol. ii. 
p. 284. The earl of Ailesbury, 
in his letter to Mr. Leigh, of 
Adlestrop, says of this seduc- 
ing minister, as he calls him, 
that he *' put the king upon 
** all false steps, and owned 
" after the revolution to a friend 
*' of mine, that he did all that 
"in him lay to promote the 
'* entrance of the prince of 
" Orange.'* See before, at p. 69 7. 
He himself, in a letter still ex- 
isting, boasts to king William 
of having ** contribut«3 what lay 
" in him towards the advancing 
" of his glorious undertaking.*' 
See Dalrymple's Append. P. iii, 
p.i.) 
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i68d. men to audiences, he had some very long ones of 
her. He represented to her, that the state of hgx 
affairs was qiute changed by her having a son. 
There was no need of driving things fiist, now they 
had a succession sure : time would bring all about, 
if matters were but softly managed. He told her, 
it would become her to set up for the author of 
gentle counsels, that she might by another admin** 
istration lay the flame that was now kindled. By 
this she would gain the hearts of the nation, both to 
756 her self and to her son : she might be declared i»- 
gent, in case the king should die before her son 
can^e to be of age. He found these advices beg&Q 
to be hearkened to. But, that he might have the 
more credit in pressing them, he, who had but too 
slight notions of religion, resolved to declare himself 
a papist. And then, he being in Hie same interest 
with her, and most violently hated for this ill step 
he had made, he gained such an ascendant over her 
spirit, that things were like to be put in another ma- 
nagement. 
And he He made the step to popery all of the sudden, 

pUt! ^ without any previous instruction or conference : so 
that the change he made looked too like a man 
who, having no religion, took up one, rather for to 
serve a turn, than that he was truly changed from 
one religion to another. He has been since accused, 
as if he had done all this to gain the more credit> 
that so he might the more effectually ruin the 
king *". There was a suspicion of another nature, 

"> After the revolution, he and and he told Mr. John Danvers* 

his friends for him pleaded, (from whom I had it,) that he 

that he turned papist for the wondered any body would be so 

good of the protestant re%ion^ silly as to dispute with kings ; 
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that stuck with some in En^and, who thought that less. 

Mr. Sidney, who had the secret of all the conre'- 

spondence that was between the prince and his 
party in England, being in particular friendship 
with the earl of Sunderland, ihe earl had got into 
that secret '^i and they fancied he would get into 
the prince's confidence by Sidney's means. So I 
was writ to, and desired to put it home to the 
prince, whether he was in any confidence or corre- 
spondence with the earl of Sunderland, or not? 
For, till they were satisfied in that matter, they 
would not go on ; since they believed he would be- 
tray all, when things were ripe for it, and that 
many were engaged in the design. The prince 
upon that did say very positiv^y, that he was in no 
sort of correspondence with him. His counsels lay 
then another ijray. And, if time had been given 
him to follow the sciieme then laid down by him, 
things might have turned fatally: and the nation 
might have been so laid asleep with new promises, 
and a difi!a-ent conduct, that in a slow method they 
might have gained that, which they were so near 
losing by the violent proceedings in which they had 
mne so far ^ The judges had orders in their dr- 

for if they would not take good Stafford Smythe^ a baron of the 

advice, there was no way of exchequer, and late one of the 

dealing with them, but by run- lords commissioners of the great 

ning mto their measures till seal. O. 
they had ruined themselves. D. ° See what the want of pro- 

" He was brother to the earPs bity will bring the greatest man 

mother, Mr. Waller^s Sacha- to. This able politician had 

rissa. She was, after the death the dexterity to draw this di- 

of the earl's father, married to lemma upon his character. If 

a private gentleman of Kent, he was true to his conntiy, he 

near Penshurst, Mr. Smythe, betrayed his master. If he was 

from which marriage is de- true to his master, he was fLiIse 

scended a grandson, sir Sydney to his country. He served king 
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1688. cuits to proceed very gently, and to give new pro- 
^~ mises in the king's name. But they were treated 
eviery where with snch contempt, that the common 
decencies were scarce paid them, when they were 
on the bench. And they now saw that the present- 
ments of grand juries, and the verdicts of other 
juries, were no more under their direction. Things 
slept in England, as is usual, during the long vaca- 
tion. But the court had little quiet, having every 
day fresh alarms from abroad, as well as great mor- 
tifications at home. 
757 I must now change the scene, and give a lai^e 
IfOrtD^ account of the affairs abroad, they having such a 
tiMts with connection with all that followed in England. Upon 



princes of the elector of Brandenbursh's death, the prince sent 

the empire. *^ 

Mr. Bentink with the compliment to the new elec- 
tor : and he was ordered to lay before him the state 
of affairs, and to communicate the prince's design to 
him, and to ask him, how much he might depend 
upon him for his assistance. The answer was full 
and frank. He offered all that was asked, and 
more. The prince resolved to carry over to Eng- 
land an army of nine thousand foot and four thou- 
sand horse and dragoons. He intended to choose 
these out of the whole Dutch army. But for the 

William afterwards, and was page 16^, 171. He was cer- 
deemed the best minister he tainly a very ill mapi^^ I have 
ever had. But king William heard one partiq^ar of him, 
should not have made such a which is pretty ^extraordinary in 
man his minister. However this country^ «wben men gene- 
good his counsels might be, his rally raise themselves by ability 
character did the king more of speech, in public assemblies, 
hurt ; and in some things his '< that he never used to speak 
fears, on account of his former " in parliament." See the next, 
actings, made him advise the vol. pp. 4, 1 28, 2.07,. O^ 
king Very ill. See tlje next voL 
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security of the States, under such a diminution of i^gg. 
their force, it was necessary to have a strength from 
some other princes. This was soon concerted be- 
tween the prince and the new elector, with the 
landgrave of Hesse, and the duke of Lunenburg 
and Zell, who had a particular affection to the 
prince, and was a cordial friend to him on all occa- 
sions P. 

His brother, the duke of Hanover, was at that 
time in some engagements with the court of France. 
But, since he had married the princess Sophia of 
the Palatine house, I ventured to send a message to 
her by one of their court, who was then at . the 
Hague. He was a French refiigee, named Mr. 
Boucour. It was to acquaint her with our design 
with relation to England, and to let her know, that, 
if we succeeded, certainly a perpetual exclusion of 
all papists from the succession to the crown would 
be enacted : and, since she was the next protestant 
heir after the two princesses, and the prince of 
Orange, of whom at that time there was no issue 
alive, I was very confident, that, if the duke of 
Hanover could be disengaged from the interests of 
France, so that he came into our interests, the suc- 
cession to the crown would be lodged in her person, 
and in her posterity : though on the other hand, if 
he continued, as he stood then, engaged with 
France, I could not answer for this. The gentle- 
man carried the message and delivered it. The 
duchess entertained it with much warmth : and 
brought him to the duke to repeat it to him. But 

P (Ralph asserts> that these which mention is made below, 
conferences took place after the Hist, of England, p. 1009.) 
elector of Cologne's death, of 
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i€88. at that time this made no great impression on him. 
He looked on it as a remote and a doubtful project. 
Yet When he saw our success in England, he had 
other thoughts of it. Some days after this French- 
man was gone, I told the prince what I had done. 
He approved of it heartily: but was particularly 
glad that I had done it as of my self, without com-* 
municating it to him, or any way engaging him in 
it : for he said, if it should happen to be known that 
the proposition was made by him, it might do us 
758 hurt in Englatkd, as if he had already reckoned 
himself so far master, as to be forming projects con- 
cerning the succession to the crown ^. 
If'coi!^*" But while this was in a secret management, the 
diector of Colen's death came in very luckily to give 
a good colour to intrigues and preparations. The 
old elector was brother to Maximilian, duke of Ba- 
varia. He had b^n long bishop, both of Colen and 
Liege : he was also elected bishop of Munster : but 
the pope would never grant his bulls for that see : 
but he had the temporalties, and that was all he 
thought on. He had thus a revenue of near four 
InilUons of guilders, and four great bishoprics ; for he 

^ In this case, as in that mo- not credit, tliough he is not 

dest. proposal he made to the ashamed to own it; his vanity 

princess, (see above, p. 692,) I being very apt to get the bett€|r 

believe he was employed by the of his modesty, and sometimes 

prince, as one there was no of his truth, of which there ait 

consequence in disavowing, if many instances in this history 

he had no success ; and by his that I did not expect. D. (Wil- 

own account, the prince was liam*s connections with and 



resolved to do so. But that his designs in favour of the 

this little pamphlet writer should princes of the house of Bruns- 

of his own head propose set- wick Lunenburgh, may be seen 

tling the succession, either to in D' A vaux's Negotiations, years 

the princess of Orange, or the 1680, &c.) 
princess Sophia, is what I can- 
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was likewise bishop of Hildesheim. He could arm 1688. 
and pay twenty thousand m«i, besides that his do- 
minions lay quite round the Netherlands. Munster 
lay between them and the northern parts of Ger* 
many; and from thence their best recruits came. 
Colen Commanded twenty leagues of the Rhine ; by 
which, as an entrance was opened into Holland^ 
which they had felt severely in the year 1672, so 
the Spanish Netherlands were entirely cut olflf from 
all assistance that might be sent them out of Ger- 
many : and Liege was a country fuU both of people 
and wealth, by which an entrance is open into Bra- 
bant : and if Maestricht was taken, the Maese was 
open down to Holland. So it was of great import- 
ance to the States to take care who should succeed 
him. The old man was a weak jHince, much set on 
chemical processes, in hopes of the philosopher's 
stone. He had taken one of the princes of Fur- 
stenberg into his particular confidence, and was en^ 
tirely governed by him. He made him one of the 
canons of Colen : and he came to be dean at last* 
He made him not only his chief minister, but left 
the nomination of the canons that were preferred 
by him wholly to his choice. The bishop and the 
dean and chapter name those by turns. So what 
by those -the elector named on his motion, what by 
those he got to be chosen, he reckoned he was sure 
of succeeding the elector : and nothing but ill ma- 
nagement could have prevented it. He had no 
herpes ctf succeeding at Munster. 3ut he had taken 
much pains to secure Liege. 

I need not enlarge further on this story, than to 
remember that he got the elector to deliver his 
country up to the French in the year 1672, and 
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1(388. that the treaty opened at Cdlen was broken up on 



his being seized by the emperor's order. After he 
was set at liberty, he was, upon the recommendar 
tion of the court of France, made a cardinal^ though 
with much difficulty. In the former winter, the 
emperor had been prevailed on by the Palatine fe- 
mily to consent to the election of a coadjutor in 
Colen. But this was an artifice of the cardinal's, 
759 who deceived that family into the hopes of canying 
the election for one of their branches. And they 
obtained the emperor's consent to it, without .which 
it could not be done. But so ill grounded were the 
Palatine's hopes, that of twentyi-five voices the car- 
dinal had nineteen, and they had only six voices. 

The contest at Rome about the frandiises had 
now occasioned such a rupture there, that France 
and Rome seemed to be in a state of war. The 
count Lavardin was sent ambassador to Rome. But 
the pope refused to receive him, unless Ke would re- 
nounce the pretension to the franchises. So he en- 
tered Rome in a hostile manner, with some troops 
of horse, though not in form of troops : but the force 
was too great for the pope. He kept guards about 
his house, and in the franchises, and aiffronted the 
pope's authority on all occasions. The pope bore all 
silently; but would never admit him to an audience, 
nor receive any message nor intercession from the 
court of France ; and kept off every thing, in which 
they concerned themselves : and therefore he would 
not confirm the election of a coadjutor to Ccden. So, 
that not being done when the elector died, the ca- 
nons were to i»*oceed to a new election, the former 
being void, because not confirmed: for if it had been 
confirmed, there would have been no vacancy. 
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The cabal against the cardinal grew so strong, x6bb. 
that he b^an to a^^^xrehend he might lose it, if he 
had not leave from the pope to resign the bishopric 
of Strasburg, which the French had forced him to 
accept, only to lessen the pension that they paid him 
by giving him that bishopric. By the rules of the 
empire, a man that is already a bishop, 'cannot be 
chosen to another see, but by a postulation : and to 
that it is necessary to have a concurrence of two- 
thirds of the chapter. But it was at the pope's 
choice, whether he would accept of the resignation 
of Strasburg, or not: and therefore he refused it. 
The king of France sent a gentleman to the pope 
with a letter writ in his own hand, desiring him to 
accept of that resignation, and jNromising him upon 
it all reasonable satisfaction: but the pope would 
not admit the bearer, nor receive the letter. He 
said, while the French ambassador lived at Rome 
like an enemy that > had invaded it, he would receive 
nothing from that court. 

In the bishoprics of Munster and Hildesheim, the 
deans were promoted, of whom both the states and 
the princes of the empire were well assured. But a 
new management was set up at Colen. ^The elector 
of Bavaria had been disgusted at some things in the 
emperor's court. He complained, that the honour of 
the success in Hungary was given so entirely to the 
duke of Lorrain, that he had not the share which 760 
belonged to himu The French instruments that wei^ 
then about him took occasion to alienate him more 
from the emperor, by rej^senting to him, that, in 
the management ^pw at Colen, the emperor shewed 
more regard to the Palatine family than to himself, 
after all the service he had done him. The emperor, 

voir. III. s 
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1688. apprehending the ill consequences of a breach with 
"^ him, sent and offered him the supreme command of 

his armies in Hungary for that year, the 'duke of 
Lorrain being taken ill of a fever, juist as thejr were 
upon opening the camjmign. He likewise offered 
him all the. voices that the. palatiiie had made at 
Colen, in fiavour of his brother prince Ckment. 
Upon this they were again reconciled : and the elec- 
tor of Bavaria commanded the emperor's army in 
Hungary so successfully, that he took Belgrade by 
storm after a short siege. Prince Clement was then 
but seventeen, and was not of the chapter of Coleii. 
So he was not eli^ble, according to their rules, till 
he obtained a bull from the pope dispensing with 
these things. That was easily got. With it the 
emperor sent one to manage the election in hiis 
name, with express instructions to offer the chapter 
the whole revenue and government of the temporal- 
ties for five years, iii case they would choose prince 
Clement, who wanted all that time to be of age. If 
he could make nine voices sure for him, he was to 
stick firm to his interest. But, if he could not gain 
so . many, he was . to Consent to any person that 
should be set up in opposition to the Cardinal. He 
was ordered to charge him severely before the chap- 
. ter, as one that had been for many yeiirs an enemy 
and traitor to the empire. This was done with all 
possible aggravations, and in very injurious words. 

The chapter saw, that this election was like to be 
attended with a war in ^ their country, and other dis- 
mal consequences : for the cardinal was chosen by 
the chapter, vicar, or guardian of the temp6ralties : 
and he had put garrisons in all their fortified plac^9 
that were paid with French money: and they knew, 
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lie would put than all in the king of France's hands, i688. 
if he was not elected. They had promised not to 
vote in favour of the Bavarian prince. So they of*. 
. fared to the emperor's agent to consent to any third 
person : but .ten . voices were made sure to prince 
Clement: so he was fixed to his interests. At the 
election, the cardinal had fourteen voices, and prince 
Clement had ten. By,this means the cardinal's pos- 
tttldtion Was defective, since he had not two-thirds. 
And upon that, prince Clement's election was first 
ju^ed good by the emperor, as to the temporalties ; 
bat was transmitted by him to Rome, where a con- 
gregation of cardinals examined it: and it was 
judged in favour of prmce Clement. The cardinal 76I 
Sfucceeded worse at Liege, where tlie dean was with- 
mk% any difficulty chosen bi^op : and nothing but 
iShe cardinal's purple saved him from the violences of 
4he piibifh of Liege. He met with aU sorts of inju- 
^ous usage, bang hated there, both on the account of 
his dep^ding so much on the protection of France, 
and for the effects they had felt of his violent and 
cruel ministry under the old elector. I will add one 
'drcumstanee in- honour of scrnie of the canons of 
Liege. They not only would accept of no presents 
from those whom the states appointed to assist in 
managing^ that election, before it was made; but 
they refused them afta* the Section was over. This 
I saw in the letter that the States' deputy wrote to 
the Hague. 

I have given a more particular account of this 
matter; because I was acquainted with all the steps 
that were made in it. And it had such an imme- 
diate relation to the peace and safety of HoUand, 
that, if they had miscarried in it, the expedition de- 

s 2 
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4698. signed for England would not have been sa safe, nor 
could it have been proposed easily in the States, By 
this it appeared, what an influence the papacy, low 
as it is, may still have in the matters of the greatest 
consequence. The ferolish pride of the French court, 
which had affronted the pope, in a point in which, 
since they allowed him to be the prince of Borne, lie 
certainly could lay down such rules as^ he thought 
fit, did now defeat a design that they had been long 
driving at, and which could not have miscarried by 
any other nieanis, than those that they had found 
out. Such great events^ may and do often rise from 
inconisiderable beginnings. These things furnished 
the prince with a good blind for covering all his pre^ 
parations ; since here a war in their neighbourhood 
was unavoidable, and it was necessary to strengthen 
both their alliances and their troops. For it was vi- 
able to aU the world, that, if the French could have 
fixed themselves in the territory of Colen, the way 
Was opened to enter Holland, or to seize on Flan- 
ders, when the kin^ pleased ; and he would have the 
four electors on the Rhine at mercy. It was neces- 
sary to dislodge them, and this could not be done 
without a war with France. The prince got the 
States to settle a fund for nine thousand seamen, to 
be constantly in their service. And orders were 
given to, put the naval preparations in such a case, 
that they might be ready to put to sea upon orders. 
Thus things went on in July and August, with so 
much secrecy and so little suspicion, that neither the 
court of England nor the court of France seemed to 
be alarmed at them ^ 

' (Ralph remarks, that the p. 768, that Albeville came over 
bishop himself acknowledges, at fiiDy persuaded, that the Dutch 
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In July, admiral Herbert came o^er to Holland, i6eB. 



and was received with a particular r^ard to lusw^a 
pride and ill humour : for he was upon every occa<- Herbert 
sdon so sullen and peevish, that it was plain he set ato^ouTiLi. 
high value on himself, and expected the same of all 
others. He had got his accounts passed, in which he 
complained, that the king had used him not only 
hardly but unjustly. He was a man delivered up to 
pride and luxury. Yet he had a good understanding: 
and he had gained so great a reputation by his 
steady behaviour in England, thai the prince under- 
stood that it was expected he should use him as he 
himself should desire ; in which it was not very easy 
to him to constrain himself so far as that required. 
The managing him was in a great measure put on 
me : and it was no easy thing. It made me often* 
reflect on the providence of God, that makes some 
men instruments in great things, to which they them- 
selves have no sort of affection or disposition: for 
his private quarrel with the lord Dartmouth, who he 
thought had more of the king's confidence than he 
liimself had, was believed the root of all the sullen^ . 
ness he fell under towards the king, and of aU the 
fiimness that grew out of that. 

I now return to England, to give an account of a The advices 
secret management there. The lord Mordaunt ^ was ilnd. "^ 
the first of all the English nobility that came over 
openly to see the prince of Orange, He asked the 

designed the expedition against letter of apology intimates, that 

England. Ahd further observes^ the French made an oiOfer in the 

that the whole tenor of James*s summer of strengthening the 

measures shews, that he sus- king's hands with a squadron of 

pected the intentions of Hoi- theirs, which was refused. Hist, 

land, for when the Dutch fitted of England, vol. i. p. 1006.) 
out a fleet, he did the same ; * Now earl of Peterbprough. 

and that loird Sunderland in his S. 

S 3 
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1698. king's leave to do it. He was a man of much heat, 



The lord many notions, and Aill of discourse : he waa bra^ 
^^^r! ' Q^ generous : but had not true jndgment, [and less 
virtue:] his thoughts were crude and indigested: 
and his secrets were soon known. [He was both 
vain, passionate, and inconstant.] He was with the 
I»ince in the year 1686 : and then he pressed him 
to undertake the business of England : and he reprer 
sented the matter as so easy, that this appeared too 
romantical to the prince to build upon it. He onlj 
promised in general, that he should have an eye qb 
the affairs of England; and should endeavour to pfA 
the affairs of HdQand in so good a posture, as to be 
ready to act when it should be necessary : and he 
assured him, that, if the king should go about either 
to change the established religion, or to wrong the 
princess in her right, or to raise forged plots to de« 
stroy his friends, that he would try what he could 
possibly do. Next year a man of a far different tcm* 
per came over to him : 
The earl of The carl of Shrewsbury. He had been bred a pa- 
bury*s cba- plst, but had forsakeu that religion upon a very crir 
^ ^' tical and anxious inquiry into mattero of contra^ 
versy^ Some thought that, though he had forsaken 
popery, he was too sceptical, and too little fixed in 
the points of religion. He seemed to be a man of 
great probity, and to have a high sense of honour ^ 
763 He had no ordinary measure of learning, a correct 

^ He turned protestant in the venient his son should,) loi'd 

time of the popish plot, as did Lumley^ since earl of Scarbo- 

the earl of Arundel, (by the ad» rough, lord Brudenel, eldest son 

vice, as was said, of his father, to the earl of Cardigan, and se- 

the duke of Norfolk, who told veral others of lower distinc- 

him he was too old to change tion. D. 
his religion^ but thought it con- " Quite contrary, fi. 
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judgment, with a sweetness of temper tihat charmed i688. 
aU who knew him. He had at that time just nodons 
of government ; and so great a command of himself, 
that, during all the time that he continued in the 
ministry, I never heard any one coihplaint of him, 
bat for his silent and reserved answers, with which 
his friiends were not always well pleased. His mo- 
dest deportment gave him such an interest in the 
{xrince, that he never seemed so fond of any of his 
ministers as he was of him. He had only in general 
laid the state of affairs before the prince, without 
pressing him too much. 

But Russel coming over in May, brought the mat-Russei's 
ter nepj^r a point. He was a cousin-^erman to. the ^ * 
lord Russel. He had been bred at sea, and was bed- 
chamber-man to the king, when he was duke of 
York : but, upon the lord RusseFs death, he retired 
from the court. He was a man of much honour and 
great courage. He had good principles, and was 
firm to them. [He Was too lazy, too haughty,, and 
too much given to {Measure.] The prince spoke 
mcnre positively to him than he had eter done 
before. He said, he must satisfy both his honour 
and conscience, before he could enter upon so great 
a design, which, if it miscairied, must bring ruin 
both on England and HoUapd : he protested, tha( 
^o private ambition nor resentment of his own 
could ever prevail so far with him, ^ to niake him . 
break with so near a relation, 6r engage in a war, of 
which the consequences must be of the last import^ 
ance both to the interests of Europe and of the pro- 
testant religion : therefore he expected formal and 
direct invitations. Russel laid before him the danger 
of trusting such a secret to great numbers. The 

s 4 
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1688. prince said^ if a considerable number of men, that 
might be supposed to understand the sense of the 
nation best, should do it, he would acquiesce in it. 

Russel told me, that, upon his return to England^ 
be communicated the matter, first to the earl of 
Shrewsbury, and then to the lord Lumly, who was 
a late convert from popery, and had stood out very 
firmly all this reign \ He wa^ a man who laid his 
interest much to heart : and he resolved to embark 
deep in tUis design. 

But the mian.in whose hands the conduct of the 

whole design was chiefly deposited, by the prince's 

own order, was Mr. Sidney, brother to the earl of 

sidne]r'i» Leicester and to Algernoon Sidney. He was a irrace- 

character. - 

ful man, and had lived long in the court, where he 
had some adventures that became very public. He 
was a man of a sweet and caressing temper, had no 
inalice in his heart, but too great a love of pleasure^. 
He had been sent envoy to Holland in the year 
7641679, where he entered into such particular confi-* 
dences with the prince, that he had the highest mea^ 
sure of his trust and favour that any Englishman 
ever had. This wa^ well known over England : so. 
that all who desired to recommend themselves to 
the prince did it through his hands^ He was so ap-. 
prehensive of the dangers this might cast him in, 
that he travelled almost a year round Italy. But 
now matters ripened faster: so all centered in him. 
But, because he was lazy, and the business required 
an active man, who could both run about, and write 
over long and fuU accounts of all matters, I recom-* 

^ He was a knave and a cow- rake, without sense, truth, or 
ard. S. honour. S. 

y An idle, drunken, ignorant > 
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mended a kfnsnito of my own, Johnstoime % whom r^s9. 
I had formed, and knew to be both faithful and di* 
ligent, and veiy fit for the employment he was now 
trusted with. [He was indeed hot and eager, too 
soon possessed with jealousy, and too vehement in 
all he proposed, but he proved very fit.] 

Sidney tried the marquis of HaUifax, if he would Many en. 
advise the prince's coming over. But, as this mat-d^ign!°* 
ter was opened to him at a great distance, he did 
not encburage a further fi*eedom. He looked oh the 
thing as impracticable : it depended on so many ac^ 
cddents, that he thought it was a rash and desperate 
project, that ventured all upon such a dangerous 
ifi^ue, as might' turn on seais and winds. It was next 
opened to the earl of Danby : and he not only went 
in heartily to it himselT, but dnew in the bishop of 
London to join in it. By their advice it was pro- 
posed to the earl of Nottingham, who had great cre- 
dit with the whole church party : for he was a man 
possessed with their notions S and was grave and 
virtuous in the course of his life. He had some 
knowledge of the law, and of the records of parlia-. 
ment, and was a copious speaker, but too florid and 
tedious. He [certainly admired himself, and] was 
much admired by many, [chiefly by those who knew 
him least.] He had stood at a great distance from 
the court all this reign : for, though his name was 
still among the privy counsellors, yet he never went 
to the board. He upon the first proposition enter- 
tained it, and agreed to it. But at their next meet- 
ing he said, he had considered better of that matter: - 

' An arrant Scotch rogue. S. was afterwards secretary of state 
He was a . son of Wariston, for Scotland. O. 
mentioned before, (p. 203,) and ^ That is, church notions. S. 
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t«68. ^os conscience was so restrained in those points, thai 
he coidd not go furthier with them in it : he said^he 
had talked with some divines, and named Tillotsoa 
and StiBxngfleet, in general of the thing ; and thejr 
were not s»ttisfied with it : (though they protested to. 
me afterwards, that they remembered no such thing:) 
he confessed, he should not haye suffered them to go 
so far with him in such a secret, tiH he had examined 
it better: they had now, according to Italian notions, 
a right to murder him^: but, though liis principles 
restrained Mm, so^ that he. could not. go on with 
them, his affiactions would make him to wish well to 
them, and bfe so i^ a grimmal as concealment cooU 
make him one^ The eartef Devonnhiiyeiwas spdcs 
to: and he went into it with great rescdutiob* It 
was next proposed to three of the chief officers of 
765 the army, Trelawny, Kirk, and the lord Cfaaithiill 
These went all into it. And Trelawir^ engaged his 
brother, the bishop. of Bristc^ into it. 
Lord But, having now named the lord Churchill, who 

SllJi^te?.'* is like to be menticmed oft by me in the sequdl of 
this wprk, I will say a little more of him. He was 

^ It has been said, that the Danby said^ he thought there 

Spanish minister here, who was was more danger in meddHng 

in the secret, did advise the with him than letting of him 

putting him to death. O. alone, for he believed, he dnr^t 

c The duke of Shrewsbury as little discover as join with 

told me^ that upon this decla- them : for he must needs thinly 

ration of lord Nottingham, one that any prejddice he did theib 

of the lords ^wbom he named) would certainly be vevenged* 

said he thought things were Upon which they agreed to 

brought to a short point, either have nothing more to do with 

lord Nottingham or they must him, unless their design nit»- 

die, and proposed shootmg of carried; in which case lord 

Kim upon Kensington road, Danby thought, they had rea- 

which he would undertake to son to prevent his claiming any 

do in such a manner, that it merit to the other side, by any 

should appear > to have been means whatever. D. 
done by highwaymen. Lord 
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a man of a mMe arid gracefldl appearance, hred up 
bk the Gourtwith no. literature : hut he bad a solid * 
ahd dear uad^^standing, with a constant presence of 
Bund. He knew the airts of living in a cou^ bejond 
Bay man in it. He caressed all people with a sof^ 
and ohfiging deportment, and was always^ ready to 
do good dffices. He had no fortune to set up on : 
tlas pvt him on all the methods of acquiring. one^« 
And that went so :far into him, thdt he >did not 
shake it off when he was in a much higher elev£U 
tioii.: nor was his expence suited enough ta hii^ 
posts. BsLty whep allowances are made for that, it 
must be acknowledged, that he is one of the great* 
est men the age has produoed^ He was in high £Et* 



i^d. 



^ A oompositioh of perfidi- 
ousness and avarice. S. Prince 
Eugene gave a concise charac- 
ter of him upon receiving a let- 
ter from him that he could not 
well read, therefore gave it to 
toothei' person to try if he 
touldr^d it to him, who said 
one difficulty Mras, that he never 
put a tittle upon an i ; to which 
the prince answered, that ftave'd 
ink. D. (There are numerous 
prodfi t>f the perfidy of this 
most ungrateful person, and hijs 
Capacity is the subject of many 
a satire; but it is somewhere 
told, that when his enemies 
^ere attacking his character, 
particularly noticing his avarice, 
and appealed to lord Boling- 
broke, who had formerly been 
connected with him, for the 
truth of their remarks, hid lord- 
lihip answered, that the duke of 
Marlborough was so greM a 
nian, that he could remember 
none of his faults. A fine sen- 



timent of arrival statesmsm ; but 
which ought not to abridge the 
fTeed()m of history, or to protect 
the viceiS of- a gr^ bad man.) 

^ He might with truth have 
added, that he was undoubtedly 
the most fottunate man that 
ever lived, having always re- 
ceived the reward before the 
merit, and the appearance of 
having deserved' it came after- 
wards, in which he expected, 
and constantly had a second 
gl'atf fication ; till he had pro- 
cured all the honours and 
wealth his own country could 
^e him, and then obtained 
leave to be made a pritfce of 
the empire, with foil Hberty to 
pillage our allies,* which he did 
so e^ctually, that at his death, 
no prince in' Europe had the 
command of so much treasure. 
But he had the misfoftune to 
lose his understanding, some 
time before he died, which in 
one sense made good Madam 
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your with the king. Bat his ladj was much more 
^in princess Anne's favour. She had an ascendant 
over her in eveiy thing. She was a woman of little 
knowledge, but of a dear apprehension and a true 
judgment, a warm and hearty friend, violent and 
sudden in her resolutions, and impetuous in her way 
of speaking. She was thought proud and insolent 
on her &vour, though she used none of the common 
arts of a court to maintain it: for she did not beset 
the princess, nor flatter her ^. She stayed much at 
home, and looked very carefiilly after the education 
of her. children. Having thus opened both .their 
diaracters, I will noW give an account of this lord's 
engagements, in this .matter ; for which he.has.heen 
so severely censured, as guilty both of ingratitude 
and treachery to a very kind and liberal master. He 
never discovered any of the king's secrets ; nor did 
he ever push him on to any violent proceedings^. 



De Croise^s propbecy, that he 
should be the greatest man io 
England, and then lose his 
head. D. 

^ This she took caxe to prove 
in the scandalous memoirs she 
published, a little before her 
own death, and. had often 
threatened tx) do so in the 
queen's lifetime, but was pre- 
vented, as sir Robert Walpole 
told me, by his telling her she 
would be tore in pieces in the 
streets if she did. But she 
shewed the queen's letters to 
every body, till Arthur Man- 
waring, a great favourite of hers, ^ 
iold her she exposed herself 
more than the queen, for they 
only confiiuned what the world 
thought before, that her Ma- 



jesty had always been too fond 
of hen But it seems they were 
of too sublime a nature to be 
totally suppressed; though to 
her own and mistress's dis- 
grace. D. 

s (Lieutenant colonel Beau- 
mont having been directed by 
the duke of Berwick to admit 
some Irish soldiers for recruits, 
refused to do it, and offered to 
lay down his commission ratbe^^ 
than comply. Accordingly he 
and those officers who Joined 
with him were tried at a coun- 
cil of war, and cashiered: 
'* when my lord Churchill moved 
** to have them suffer death (ot 
" their disobedience ; foresee- 
'* ing that such a piece of seve- 
'* rity would reflect upon the 
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66 that he was in no contrivance to nun or betray iGQS. 



him. On the contrary, whensoever he spoke io the 
king of his affairs, which he did but seldom, because 
he could not &11 in with the king's notions, he al- 
ways suggested moderate counsels. The earl of 6al-^ 
way told me, that when he came over with the first 
compliment upon the king's coming to the crown, 
he said then to him, that, if the king was ever pre- 
vafled on to alter our religion, he would serve him 
no longer, but withdraw from him. So early was 
this resolution fixed in him. When he saw how the 
king was set, he could not be contented to see all 
ruined by him. He was also very doubtful as to the 
pretended "birth. So he resolved, when the prince 
should come over, to go in to him^; but to betray 
no post, nor do any thing more than the withdraw- 
ing himself, with such officers as he could trust with 
such a secret*. He also undertook, that prince 766 

" king, and iDflame the peo- ther charge against lord Chur- 

" pie.*' Life of King James IL chill of his intending to JEissas- 

▼bl. it. p. 169. See below, p. sinate the king in case of a fail- 

767.) ure of the attempt to seize him, 

^ What could he do more to depedds on the alleged con- 

a mortal enemy > S. ^ versation and deathbed confes-^ 

' (Of the intention attribdted sion of lord Hewit, one of the 

to him to seize on the king's supposed confederates. Lord 

person in order to convey him Churchiirs late biographer, af- 

to the prince of Orange's quar- ter finding fault with Macpber- 

ters, see an account by the kii^g son, is contented with making 

hhnself in his Life lately pub- the fallowing observation: 

lished, vol.ii. p. 22a: whoisays, *' Such tales may find a mo- 

*' that some days after, he had ** mentary credit^ when the 

'* so lar intimation of his de- " passions of men are heated ; 

^ sign, that it was propojSed to ^' but at present, to mention is- 

" secure him." See also D'Or- " to refute them." See Coxe's 

kans's Revolutions, p. 311, Memoirs of John Duke of Marl- 

3 1 2. and sir John R^resby*8 borough, vol. i. p. 3 1 . As for brd 

Memoirs, p. i67« Compare Marlborough's conduct after- 

Macpherson's Original Papers, wards, when he was imprisoned 

vol. 1. p. 280 — 284. The fur- by William for corresponding 
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i€S8. George and the jmncess Anne would leinre ihe 
court, and come to the prince, as soon as was pos- 
gible^ 

With these invitiitions and letters the eari of 
Shretirsburj and Rus^ came over in September: 
and sodn after them came Sidney ' with JdUEistoun. 
And they brought over a full s<2heme of advices^ to« 
gether with the heads of a declaration, all #hich 
w^i^ chiefly 'penned by lord Danby. He, and the 
earl of Devc^shire, and the lord Lumly, und^odc 
fyt the n<Hrth: and they iall dispersed th^nselves 
into .their sevisral countries, and among their friends. 
The tiling wtuft in the hands of many thousands, who 
yet were so iTiie td onie another, that "none c£ :tileia 
made any d&covery, no, not by their rashneds^ 
though they -were' so confident, that they dbl'n^ 
xbe so discreet a conduct as was necessary: Ikfattefs 
went on- in Hdllalid'with gheat *i^crecy till Septeni« 
ber. Then it was known, that many arms were be- 



with, and giving intelligence to 
Us, old master, it only puts him 
on a.level with his versaitile and 
unprincipled contemporaries.) 

^ Thsit Mr. Russed did carry 
9uch assurance is most un- 
doubtedly, tru§: but how this 
is to be reconciled to the aa- 
coun^ given by the duchess, of 
Mwrlbprpugh, of the prinQe*^ 
leaving the cockpit, her firiends, 
if she h^ any^ would do welJt 
to explain. At. present it is 
made up .of so. nrany inconsist'^ 
encies, thi^t it is. impossible any 
bpdy should; g^ve.ciedit t^ so iU 
4 concerted romaQce.D. (Com- 
p^e Ralph .pUi this sul^ject $t 
p..j[Q48,.Qf hi9 History; who 
meQ|ionS;.a littte b^ore, that 



the earl of Balcarrasi in hit 
Memoirs, p. 27, speaking of the 
earl of Argyle, and his desire to 
be of the .Orange party, idls 
nsr '• that he 00^ n0% be &<!- 
** mitted, till his request had 
*^ been made known to piinoe 
'' Geoi^; that the conditioo 
''.upon whidi he was. to be ad- 
** mitted was, the taking an 
«< oath upon the sacrament, to 
" go hi to the prince of Orange 
''whenever, he landed; and 
" that he took the asid oatli 
" accordingly, in the pveseace 
" of th£ (young) duke oi Ot" 
" mond» and a gentleman who 
" belonged to the prince of 
"Denmark.") 
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ffpcke. And, though those were bargained for in 1688. 
the name of the king of Sweden, and of scwne of the ^ 
princes of Germany, yet there was ground enough 
fi)r suspicion. All those that were trussed proyed 
both faithful and discreet. And here an ^toinent 
difference appeared between the hearty concurrence 
of those who went into a design upon pidnciples of 
religion and honour, and the forced compliance of 
mercenary soldiers, or corrupt ministers, which is 
neither cordial nor secret. France took the alarm 
first, and gave it to the court of England. 

D'Avau^, the French ambassador, could no more The court 
give the court of France those adveMJsements that^ve'thr 
te was wont to send of all that p^edin Holland. ***""• 
He had great allowances for entertaining agents and 
sfies en^ery where. But Louvoy, who hated him, 
suggest^ that there was no more need of these : so 
^^ were stopped : and the ambassador was not 
soriy that the court folt their error so sensibly. The 
king published the advertisements he had from 
France ja little too rashly : for all people were much 
animated, when they heard it from ^uch a hand. 
The king.soon saw'his error: and, to correct it^ he 
aaid on :many occadbns, that whatever the designs 
of the Dutch migfat be, he was isure-they were not 
sigainst Mm. It wasrgiven out sometinies, that they 
were a^dnst France, and then that they were against 
Denmark. Yet the kirig shewed he ^as niot without 
his fears : for he ordered foutteen more" shiqps to be 
put to sea with tnany fireships. He Mddled Strick- 
land, and ^ve the commiand to the. lord Sartnfoutii; 
who was indeed one of the worthiei^t men of Ins 
cdUrt : he Ibved him, and had been long in hiis ser- 
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t6S8. rice, and in his confidence : but he was much against 



all the conduct of his affairs: yet he resolved to 
767 stick to him at all hazards. The seamen came in 
slowlj: and a lieavj backwardness appeared in 
every thing. 
Recniita A ucw and unlooked for accident gave the king 
lud i^* ft very sensible trouble. It was resolved, as was told 
'"*^' before, to model the army, and to begin with re- 
cruits from Ireland. Upon which the English army 
would have become insensibly an Irish one. The 
king made the first trial on the duke of Berwick's 
regiment, which being already under an ill^al co- 
lonel, it might be supposed they were ready to sub- 
mit to every thing. Five Irishmen were ordered to 
be put into every company of that regiment, which 
then lay at Portsmouth. But Beaumont, the lieu- 
tenant colonel, and five of the captains, revised to 
receive them.* They said, they had raised their taen 
upon the duke of Monmouth's invasion, by which 
their zeal for the king's service did evidentiiy ap- 
pear. If the king would order any recn;^ they 
doubted not, but that they should be aUe to make 
them. But they found, it would give such an ani- 
versal discontent, if they should receive the Irish 
among them, that it would put them out of a ci^' 
dty of serving the king any more- But as the order 
was positive, so the duke of Berwick was sent down 
to see it obeyed. Upon which they desired leave to 
ky down their commissions. The king was pro- 
voked by this to such a degree that he could not gor 
vem his passion. The officers tvere put in arrest, 
and brought before a council of war, where they 
were broken with reproach, and declared incapaUe 
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to serve the Idng any more K But upon this occa- i^M- 



sion the whole officers of the army declared so great 
an unwillingness to mix with those of another na- 
tion and religion, that, as no more attempts were 
made of this kind, so it was believed that this fixed 
the king in a point that was then under debate. 

The king of France, when he gave the king theoffen 
advertisements of the preparations in Holland, of-j^^. 
fered him such a force as he should call for. Twdve 
0r fifteen thousand were named, or as many more as 
he should desire. It was proposed^ that they should 
land at Portsmouth, and that they should have that 
place to keep the communication with France open, 
and in their hands. All the priests were for this : 
80 were mM)st of the popish lords. The earl of Sun- 
derland was the only man in credit that opposed it. 
He said, the ofier of an army of forty thousand men 
might be a real strength : but then it would depend 
on the orders that came from France : they might 
perhaps master England: but they would become 
the king^s masters at the same time: so that he 
must govern under such orders as they should give : 
and thus he would quickly become only a viceroy 
to the king of France: any army less than that 768 
would lose the king the affections of his people, and 
drive his own army to desertion, if not to mutiny. 

The king did not think matters were yet so near Not enter, 
a crisis : so he did neither entertain the proposition, th!^ time. 
iKM* let it &11 quite to the ^und. There was a 
treaty set on foot, and the king was to have an hun- 

' (This was a most barefaced country ; and at length in a 

and dangerous attempt, which, bloody contest between the op- 

W it succeeded, must have pressors and the oppressed.) 
ended in the slavery of the 

VOL. III. T 
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te&d. dred melchant ships ready for the triEmsportatiooi (tf 
inch forces as he should desire, .which it was pn>« 
mised should be ready when called for. It is cer* 
tain, that, the French ambe^usBdor then at Lcmdoiii 
who knew the court better than he did the natioiit 
did believe, that the king would have been aUe to 
have made a greater division of the nation, than it 
proved afterwards he was able to do. He believed 
it would have gone to a civil war ; and that then 
the king would have been forced to have taken as* 
jBistance from France on any terms: and so he ^« 
eouraged the king of France to go on with his det 
sagos that winter, and he believed he might come is 
good time next year to the king!s asastance. These 
advices proved fatal to the king, and to Barilloa 
himself: for when he was sent over to France, he 
WHS so ill looked on, that it was believed it. had so 
ill effect on his health ; for he died socm after ^. 

Albevilie came over fully persuaded that the 
Dutch desagned the expedition against England, Iwit 
played the minister so, that he took pains to inAise 
into all people that they designed no such thing; 
which made him to be generally laughed at. He 
was soon sent back : and in a memorial he gave 
into the States, he asked what was the design of 
those great aood surprising preparations at such a 
season. The States, according to their slow fonns, 



'<*>(BariQcm, acoordiiig to to that miniftter to Itfave Ike 

Echard, in his Hist, of tiie Ee- kingdom in twenty-four houn. 

volution, before the meeting of He demanded a longer dmei 

the convention, appeared extra* but being refused, unwilltngly 

ordinarily active and busy in left London, p. 218. This am- 

promoting divisions among the bassador of France was sent 

peers; upon which the prince away under a Dutch guard aB 

of Orange sent an express order far as Dover.) 
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let tiiis lift long before them^ without giving it an iGsa. 



angwer. 

But the court of France made a greater step. The French 
The Frelich ambassador in a memorial told theauimoce 
States, that his master understood their design wasj^^/*** 
Ugainst Enghnd, and in that case he signified to 
them, that there was such a strait alliance be^ 
tween him and the king of England, that he would 
look on every thing done againsi England as an in- 
vasion of his own crown. This put the king and 
his ministers > much out of countenance: for, upon 
some sunnises of an alliance with France, they had 
veiy positively denied there was any such thing. 
Albeville did condniie to deny it at the Hi^e, even 
after the memmial: was put in. The king did like^ 
wise deny it to the Dutch ambassador at London. 
And tihie blame of the putting it into the memorial 
was cast on Shelton, the king's envoy at Paris, who 
was disowned in it, and upon his coming over was 
put in the tower tor it. This was a short disgrace; 
for he ^was soon after made lieutenant of the tower* 
His rash folly might have procured the order from 76ft 
theccnirt of France to own diis alliance: he thought 
it would terrify the States : and so he pressed this 
officiously, which they easily granted. That related 
only to the owning it in so public a manner. But 
this did clearly prove, that such an alliance wa^ 
made*": otherwise no instances, how pressing soever, 
would have prevai]^d with t)ie court of France to 
have owned it in so solemn a manner: for what 
lunbafsadors my in their mast^'s name, when they 
ore not immediately disowned, passes for authentic* 

« AncI who can blame kirn, if in such a necessity he made that 
aUiance? S. 

T S 
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1686. So that it was a vain cavil that some made after- 
wards, when they asked, how was this alliaaoe 
proved ? The memoriid was a full proof of it : and 
the shew of a disgrace on Shdton did not at all 
weaken that proof*'. 

But I was more confirmed of this matter by what 
sir William Trumball, then the English ambassador 
at Constantinople, told me at his return to England 
He was the eminentest of all our civilians, and was 
by much the best pleader in those courts, and was a 
learned, a diligent, and a virtuous man. He was 
sent envoy to Paris upon the lord Preston's being 
recalled. He was there when the edict that re- 
pealed the edict of Nantes was passed, and saw the 
violence of the persecution, and acted a great and 
worthy part in harbouring many,, in covering their 
effects, and in conveying over their jewels and plate 
to England; which disgusted the court of. France, 
and was not very acceptable to the court t)f Eng- 
land, though it was not then thought fit to disown 
or recall him for it. He had orders to put in me- 



.^^ (Ralph observes,, tbat wbat 
was policy in the prince of O- 
range and the States, passed on 
their dependents as conviction. 
The bishop, he adds, did not con- 
sider, that the words amity and 
a^iance, which are-tbe very words 
of the memorial, are indeSnite, 
and seem rather to relate to a 
general, than any particular en« 
gilgement; neither did he re- 
collect, that even lord Sunder- 
land, in his apology, makes use 
of these expressions : *' I can- 
'' not omit saying something of 
** fVance, there having been so 
** much talk of a league be- 



" tween the two kings. I do 
** protest, I never knew of any." 
Nor that he himself had just 
before said, that the king did 
neither entertain the proposi- 
tion made by Bonrepos, nor let 
it fall quite to the ground; 
Concerning the memorial pre- 
sented by Albeviile, in which 
offers were made to take mea- 
sures with the Dutch for main- 
taining the peace of Nimeguen, 
the bishop is silent. Ralph's 
Hist, of England, vol. i. p.joo8> 
loii. But Bonrepos* proposal 
might be waived for a time* and 
yet the pretended league esds^} 
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morials, complaining of the invasion of the prind- J68S. 
pality of Orange ; which he did in so high a strain, 
that the last of them was Hke a denunciation of war. 
From thence he was sent to Turkey. And, about 
this time, he was surprised one morning by a visit 
that the French ambassador made him, without 
those ceremonies that pass between ambassadors. 
He told him,. there was no ceremony to be between 
them any more ; for their masters were now one. 
And he shewed him Monsieur de Croissy's letter, 
which was written in cipher. The deciphering- he 
read to him, importing that now an alliancie was 
concluded between the two kings. So this matter 
was^ as evidently proved, as a thing of such a nature 
could possibly be. 

The conduct of France at that time with relation The rtmige 
to the States was very unaccountable ; and proved pnmlJe.*' 
as favourable to the prince of Orange's designs, as if 
he had directed it. All the manufacture of Holland, 
both linen and woollen, was prohibited in France. 
The importation of herrings was also prohibited, ex- 
cept they were cured with French salt. This was 
contrary to the treaty of commerce. The manufac- 
turfe began to suffer much. And this was sensible 770 
to those who were concerned in the herring trade. 
So the States prohibited the importing of French 
wine or brandy, till the trade should be set free 
again of both sides. There was nothing that the 
prince had more reason to apprehend, than that the 
French should have given the States some satisfac- 
tion in the point of trade, and offered some assur- 
ances with relation to the territory of Colen. Many 
of the towns of Holland might have been wrought 
on by some temper in these things ; great bodies be^ 

T 3 
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1688. itig easily deceived, «id not easily dttiwn into waw, 
which interrupt that trade which they subsist bj. 
But the height the court of France was th» in^ 
made them despise all the world. They seeined ra- 
ther to wish for a war, than to fear it. This diit- 
posed the States to an unanimous concurrence in 
the great resolutions that were now agreed (m, of 
raising ten thousand men more, saxd of accepting 
thirteen thousand Grermans, for whom the prince 
had, as was formerly mentioned, agreed with some 
of the princes oi the empire. Amsterdam was at 
first cold in the matter: but they consented with 
the rest. Reports were given out, that th^ Frencli 
would settle a regulation of commerce^ and that 
they would abandon the cardinal, and leave the af- 
fairs of Colen to be settled by the laws of the em- 
pire. Expedients were also spd^e of for accomm(H 
dating the matter, by prince Clwient's being ad* 
mitted coadjutor, and by his having some of the 
strong places put in his hands. This was only given 
out to amuse. 
A maoi. But while thcse things were discoursed of i|t the 
^r a^mt Haguc, the world was surjmised with a manifesto, 
the empire. ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^le king of Francc's name, against the 
emperor. In it, the emperor's ill designs against 
France were set forth. It also complained of the 
elector palatine's injustice to the duchess of Qr« 
leans, in not giving her the succession that fell to 
her by her brother's death, which consisted in some 
lands, cannon, furniture, and other moveable goods. 
It also charged him with the disturbances in Colen, 
he having intended first to gain that to (me of his 
own sons, and then engaging the Bavarian prince 
into iti whose elder brother having.no children, he 
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hoped, by fariiiging him into aa ec^beyia^tical stated ^^M. 
to make the succession of Baviim fiUl iiito hi» own 
fiunilj. It charged the emperor likewise with a de* 
sign to force the electors .to choose his son king of 
the Bomans; and that the elector palatine was 
pressing him to make peace with the Turks, in 
OTder to the turning his arms against France. Bkjr 
thdr means a great alliance was prelected among 
many protestant princes to disturb ^irdinal Fnt*«- 
stemberg in the possession of Colen^ to which he 
was postulated by the mcgority of the chapter. And 
this might tiim to the prqjudice of the catholic relii- 7^/1 
gum in that territory. Upon all these considerations^ 
the king of France, seeing that his enemies c^mld 
not enter into France by any other way but by that 
of Philipsburg, resolved to possess himself of it, and 
then to demolish it He resolved also to take Kai«- 
sarslautir from the palatine, and to keep it, till the 
duchess of Orteans had justice done her in her fste^ 
tensions. And he also resolved to support the car«- 
dinal in his possession of Colen. But, to balance 
this, he ofiSered to the house of Bavaria, that prince 
Clement should be chosen coadjutor. He ofibred 
fdso to rase Fribourg, and to restore Kaiaarslauter, 
as soon as the elector palatine should pay the 
duchess of Orleans the just value of her pretensions. 
He demanded, that the truce between him and the 
empire should be turned into a peace. He proposed, 
that the king of England and the republic of Venice 
shmild be the mediators of this peace. And he con*- 
eluded all, declaring that he would not bind himself 
to stand to the conditions now offered by him, unless 
they were accepted of before January. 

I have given a full abstract of this manifesto : for 

T 4 
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id88. upon it did the great war b^in, which lasted till 
ReflectioDt ^le peace of Ryswick. And, upon the grounds laid 
^''y^'' down in this manifesto, it wiU evidently appear, 
whether the war was a just one, or not. This de-> 
claradon was much censured, both for the matter 
and for the style. It had not the air of greatness, 
which became crowned heads. The duchess of Or- 
leans's pretensions to old furniture was a strax^ 
rise to a war ; especially when it was not allied, 
that these had been demanded in the forms of law, 
and that justice had been denied, which was a 
course necessarily to be observed in things of that 
nature. The judging of the secret intentions of the 
elector palatine, with relation to the house of Ba- 
varia, was absurd. And the complaints of designs to 
bring the emperor to a peace with the Turks, that so 
he might make war on France, and of the emperor^s 
design to force an election of a king of the Romans, 
was the entering into the secrets of those thoughts 
which were oidy known to God. Such conjectures, so 
remote and uncertain, and that could not be proved, 
were a strange ground of war. If this was once ad- 
mitted, aU treaties of peace were vain things, land 
were no more to be reckoned or relied on. The rea- 
son given of the intention to take Philipsbourg, be- 
cause it was the }H*operest place by which France 
could. be invaded, was a throwing off all regards to 
the common decencies observed by princes. All for- 
tified places on frontiers are intended both for re- 
•sistance and for magazines; and are of both sides 
conveniendes for entering into the neighbouring ter- 
ritory, as there is occasion for it. So here was a pi«- 
772 tence set up, of beginning a war, that puts an end to 
all the securities of peace. 
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The business of Cden was judged by the pope, ifisa. 



according to the laws of the empire: and his sen-*" 
tence was final: nor could the postulation of the ma- 
jority of the diapter be valid, unless two-thirds 
joined in it The cardinal was commended in the 
manifesto, for his care in preserving the peace of 
Europe. This was ridiculous to all, who knew that 
he had been for many years the great incendiary, 
who had betrayed the empire, chiefly in the year 
1672. The charge that the emperor's agent had laid 
on him before the chapter was also complained of, 
as an infraction of the amnesty stipulated by the 
peace of Nim^uen. He was not indeed to be called 
to an account, in order to be punished for any thing 
done bdfore that peace. But that did not bind up 
the emperor from endeavouring to exclude him from 
so great a dignity, which was like to prove fatal to 
the anpire. These were some of the censures that 
passed on this manifesto ; which was indeed looked 
on, by all who had considered the rights of peace 
and the laws of war, as one of the most avowed and 
solemn declarations, that ever was made, of the per- 
fidiousness of that court. And it was thought to be 
some degrees beyond that in the year 1672, in which 
that king's glory was pretended as the chief motive 
of that war. For, in that, particulars were not reck- 
oned up : so it might be supposed, he had met with 
affronts, which he did not think consistent with his 
greatness to be mentioned. But here all that could 
be thought on, even the hangings of Heidelberg, 
were enumerated: and all together amounted to 
this, that the king of France thought himself tied 
by no peace ; but that, when he suspected his neigh- 
bours were intending to make war upon him, he 
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part^. 
Another This manifesto against the emperCM* was followed 
a^nst the y^^ another against the pope, writ in the form of a 
letter to cardinal D'Estr^, to be given by him to 
the pope. In it, he reckoned all the partiality that 
the pope had shewed during his whole pontificate^ 
both against France and in fovour of the h(mse of 
Austria. He mentioned the business of the regate ; 
his refusing the bulls to the bishops nominated by 
him ; the dispute about the franchises, of which hia 
anibassadors had been kmg in possession ; the deny* 
ing audience, not only to his ambassador, but to a 
gentleman whom he' had sent to Rome without a 
character, and with a letter writ in his own hand i 
in conclusion, he complained of the pope's breaking 
tbe canons of the church, in granting bulls in favour 
of prince Clement, and in denying justice to cardinal 
Furstemberg : for all these reasons the king was re^ 
773 solved to separate the character of the most holy fa^ 
ther from that of a temporal prince : and therefisM 
he intended to seize on Avignon, as Ukewise ofl 
Castro, until the pope should satisfy the pretensions 
of the duke of Parma. He' complaine<l of the pope's 
nc^ concurring with him in the concerns of the 
church, for the extirpation of heresy : in which the 
pope's behaviour gave great scandal both to the old 
catholics and to the new converts. It also gave the 
prince of Orange the boldness to go and invade the 
king of England, under the pretence of supporting 
the protestant religion, but indeed to destroy the 
catholic religion^ and to overturn the government '. 

^ The common maxim of ^ (It appears from cardinal 
princes. S. D'Estr^es^s two ictters, pub- 
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Upon which his emissairies and the writors in Hoi* i68a 



land gave imt, that the birth of the prince of Waki 
was an imposture. 

This was the first public mention that was madeceosaret 
of the imposture of that birth: for the author ofa^^^^^ 
book writ to that purpose was punished for it in 
Holland. It was strange to see the disputes about 
the franchises made a pretence for a war: for cer-< 
tainly aU sovereign princes can tnake such regular 
tions as they think fit in those matters. If they cut 
ambassadors short in any privil^e, their ambassadoi^ 
are to expect the same treatment from other princes: 
and as long as the sacredness of an ambassador's 
person and of his &mily was still preserved^ which 
was all that was a part of the law of nations, princes 
may certainly limit the extent of their other {ndvi- 
leges, and may refuse any ambassadors who will not 
submit to their regulation. The number of an am<< 
bassador's retinue is not a thing that can be ivell de- 
fined: but if an ambassador comes with an army 
about him, instead of a retinue, he may be denied 
admittance. And if he forces it, as Lavardin had 
done, it was certainly an act of hostility : and, in* 
stead of having a right to the character of an am« 
bassador, he might well be considered and treated aa 
an enemy. 

The pope had observed the canons in rejecting 
cardinal Furstemburg^s defective postulation. And, 
whatever might be brought from ancient cancms, the 
practice of that church for many ages allowed of the 

iisbed by Dalrymple in the Ap- Fniaoe ; and that the intended 

pendix to his Memoirs, p. 240 alteration of the English go- 

.^-25 3, that the pope highly vemment was known at Rome 

approved of the leagae agatndt near a year before it took place.) 
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1688. dispensations that the pope granted to prince Cle- 
""" ment. It was looked on by all people as a strange 

reverse of things, to see the king of France, after all 
his cruelty to the protestants, now go to make war 
on the pope; and on the other hand to see the 
whole protestant body concurring to support the au- 
thority of the pope's bulls in the business of Colen ; 
and to defend the two houses of Austria and Ba- 
varia, by whom they were laid so low but three- 
score, years before this. The French, by the war 
that they had now begun, had sent their troops to- 
wards Germany and the upper Rhine ; and so had* 
774 rendered their sending an army over to England im-- 
practicable : nor could they send such a force into 
the bishopric of Colen as could any ways alarm the 
States. So that the invasion of Germany made the 
designs that the prince of Orange was engaged in 
both jxracticable and safe. 
Marshal Marshal Schombei^ came at this time into the 
sent^to "^^ country of Cleve. He was a German by birth : so 
cieve. when the persecution was begun in France, he de- 
sired leave to return into his own country. That 
was denied him. All the favour he could obtain 
was leave to go to Portugal. And so cruel is the 
spirit of popery, that, though he had preserved that 
kingdom from falling under, the yoke of Castille, yet 
now that he came thither for re^ge, the^ inquisition 
represented that matter of giving harbour to a he- 
retic so odiously to the king, that he was forced to 
send him away. He came from thence, first to 
England; and then he passed through Holland, 
where he entered into a particular confidence with 
the prince of Orange. And being invited by the old 
elector of Brandenburgh, he went to Berlin : where 
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he was made governor of Prussia, and set at the 1^8: 
head of all the elector^s armies. The son treated him 
now with the same regard that the father had for 
bim : and sent him to Cleve, to command the .troops 
that were sent from the empire to the defence of 
Colen. The cardinal offered a neutrality to the town • 
of Colen. But they chose rather to accept a gar- 
rison that Schotnberg. sent them : by which not only 
that town was secured, but a stop was put to any 
progress the French cou^d make, till they could get 
that great town into their hands. By these means 
the States were safe on all hands for this winter : 
and, this gave the prince of Orange great quiet in 
prosecuting his designs upon England. He had often 
said, that he would never give occasion to any of his 
enemies to« say, that he had carried away the best 
force of the States, and had left them exposed to 
any impres^ons that might be made on them in his 
absence. He had now reason to conclude, that he 
had no other risk to run in his intended expedition, 
but that of the seas and the weather. The seas were 
then very boisterous : and the season of the year was 
so far spent, that he saw he was to have a campaign 
in winter. But all other things were now well se-> 
cured by this *[too early, therefore very weak] con- 
duct of the French. 

- There was a fleet now set to sea of about fifty The Dutch 
saiL Most of them were third or fourth rates, com- 
manded by Dutch officers. But Herbert, as repre- 
senting the prince's person, was to command in chief, 
as lieutenant-general-admiral. This was not very 
easy to the States, nor indeed to the prince himself; 

. • (The editors substituted unexpected,) - 
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iOb& who thought it an absurd thing to set a stranger at 
mm^ the head of their fleet. Nothing less would content 
Herbert. And it was said, that nothing would pro- 
bably make the Engliish fleet oome orer, atid join 
with the prince, so much as the seeing one that had 
hitdj commanded them at the head of the Dutch 
fleet \ There was a transport fleet hired for carry- 
ing orer the army. . And this grew to be about five 
hundred vessds : for, though the horse and dragoons 
in pay were not four thousand, yet the horses 
£ar officers and volunteers, and for artillery and bag- 
gage, ware above seven thousand. There were arms- 
provided for twenty thousand more« And, as (all) 
things were thus made ready, 
^prince Tije declaration that the prince was to publish 
decianitioD. camc to be considered. A great many draughts were 
sent finm England by different hands. All these were 
put in the pensioner Fagel's hands, who upon that 
made a long and heavy draught, founded on the 
grounds of the civil law, and dT the law of nations^ 
That was brought to me to be put in English. I saw 
he was fond of his own draught : and the piince left 
that matter wholly to him : yet I got it to be much 
shortened, though k was still too long. It set fordi 
at first a long recital of all the violations of the laws 
of England, both with relation to religioh, to the 
civil government, and to the administration of jus- 
tice, whidi have heea all opened in the series of the 
history. It set forth next all remedies that had been 
tried in a gentler way; all which had been ineffiec- 

. ^ This woifld haye been a there, who was the most uiii-» 

good reason for setting Russel yersally hated by the seamen 

at the head of the f!eet, but was of any man that ever com- 

the reverse for puliiDg Herbert manded at sea. D. 
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tua^. P€titioiiliig Ifj the greatest pefsons, and ui i6mi. 
the privifttest manner, was made a crime. End^a^ 
yours w^^ used to pack a parliament, and to pre* 
eafi^gage both the votes .of the electors, and the votes 
of such as upon the election should be returned to 
sit in parUament. The writs were to be addressed 
to unlawful officers, who were disabled by law to 
execute them: so that no legal parliament could 
now be brought together. In conclusion, the reasons 
of suspecting the queen's pretended delivery were 
set forth in general terms. Upon these grounds the 
prince, seeing how little hope was left of succeeding 
in any other method, and being sensible of the ruin 
both of the pix>testant religion, and of the constitu-* 
tion of England and Ireland, that was imminent, 
and being earnestly invited by men of all ranks, and 
in particular by many of the peers, both spiritual 
and temporal, he resolved, according to the oUigar 
tion he lay under^ both on the princess's account 
and on his own, to go over into England, and to see 
for proper and effectual remedies fco* redressing such 
growing evils in a parliament that should be lawr 
fully chosen, and ^ould sit in full freedom, accord- 
ing to the ancient custom and constitution of Eng« 
land, with which he would concur in all things that 
might tend to the peace and happiness of the na* 
tion. And he promised in particular, that he wpuld 776 
IHreserye the church and the established religion, and 
that he would endeavour to unite all such as divided 
from the church to it by the best means that could 
be thoii^ht on, and that he would suffer such aa 
would live peaceably to enjoy all due freedom in 
their consciences, and that he would refer t3ie in-* 
quiry into the queen's delivery to a pariiament, and 
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1688. acquiesce in its decision. Thk the prince signed and 

sealed on the tenth of October. With this the prince 

ordered letters to be writ in his name, inviting both 
the soldiers, seamen, and others, to come and join 
with him, in order to the securing their religion, 
laws, and liberties. Another short paper was drawn 
by me concerning the measures of obedience, justi- 
fying the design, and answering the objections that 
might be made to it. Of all these many thousand 
copies were printed, to be dispersed at our landing* 
I was de. The prince desired me to go along with him as 
l)itb the^^ his chaplain, to which I very readily agreed : for, 
P"°**- being fully satisfied in my conscience that the un- 
dertaking was lawful and just, and having had a 
considerable hand in advising the whole progress of 
it, I thought it would have been an unbecoming 
fear in me to have taken care of my own person, 
when the prince was venturing his, and the whole 
was now to be put to hazard. It is true, I being a 
Scotish man by birth, had reason to expect, that, if 
I had fallen into the enemies hands, I should have 
been sent to Scotland, and put to the torture there. 
And, having this in prospect, I took care to know 
no particulars of any one of those who om^sponded 
with the prince. So that knowing nothing against 
any, even torture it self could not have drawn from 
me that by ijrhich any person could be hurt. There 
was another declaration prepared for Scotland. But 
I had no other share in that, but that I corrected it 
in several places, chiefly in that which related to the 
church : for the Scots at the Hague, who were all 
presbyterians, had drawn it so, that, by many pas- 
sages in it, the prince by an implication declared in 
favour of presbytery. He did not see what the con- 
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sequefnces of tHose were, till I explained them. So 1688. 
he ordered them to be altered. And by the declara- 
tion that matter was still entire ". 

As Sidney brought over letters from the persons Advices 
formerly mentioned, both inviting the prince tof^a,^"*' 
come over to save and rescue the nation from ruin, 
and assuring him that they wrote that which was 
the universal sense of all the wise and good men in 
the nation: so they also sent over with him a scheme 
of advices. They advised his having a great fleet, 
but a small army : they thought, it should not ex- 
ceed six or seven thousand men. They apprehended, 
that an ill use might be made of it, if he brought 777 
over too great an army of foreigners, to infuse in 
people a jealousy that he designed a conquest : they 
advised his landing in the north, either in Burling- 
ton bay, or a little below Hull : Yorkshire abounded 
in horse: and the gentry were generally well af- 
fected, even to zeal, for the design : the country was 
plentiful, and the roads were good till within fifty 
miles of London. The earl of Danby was earnest 
for this, hoping to have had a share in the whole 
management by the interest he believed he had in 
that country. It was confessed, that the western 
x^ounties were well affected: but it was said, that 
the miscarriage of Monmouth's invasion, and the 
execqtions which followed it, had so dispirited them, 
that it could not be expected they would be forward 
to join the prince: above all things they pressed 



^The moi» ^me for king in Scotland, where the bishops 

Wiliiani, who changed it. S. would not support king Wii- 

(Ki|}g Wliliamy who was bred liam. See also what is men- 

a Cjuvintsty could scarcely be tioned by the author in vol. ii. 

expected to support episcopacy folio edit. p. [357*]) 
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1688. despatch, and all possible haste : the king had then 
but eighteen ships riding in the Downs: but a much 
greater fleet was almost ready to come out: they 
only wanted seamen, who came in very slowly. 

When these things were laid before the prince, 
he said, he could by no means resolve to come over 
with so small a force: he could not believe what 
they suggested, concerning the king^s army's beisg 
disposed to come over to him : nor did he reckcHi, 
so much as they did, on the people of the country's 
coming in to him : he said, he could trust to neither 
of these : he could not undertake so great a design, 
the miscarriage of which would be the ruin both of 
England and Holland, without such a force, as he 
had reason to believe would be superior to the king^s 
own, though his whole army should stick to him. 
Some proposed, that the prince would divide his 
force, and land himself with the greatest part in the 
north, and send a detachment to the west under 
marshal Schomberg. They pressed the prince very 
earnestly to bring him over with him, both because 
of the great reputation he was in, and because they 
thought it was a security to the prince's person, and 
to the whole design, to have another general with 
him, to wh6m all would submit in case of any dis- 
mal accident: for it seemed too much to have al 
depend on a single life: and they thought that 
would be the safer, if their enemies saw anothar 
person capable of the command, in case they should 
have a design upon the prince's person. With this 
the prince complied easily, and obtained the electors 
consent to carry him over with him. But he re- 
jected the motion of dividing his fleet and army. 
He said, such a divided fcnrce might be fatal : for if 
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Ihe king 9hould send his cbi^f stareai^ against tl# 1086. 
detachment, and have the advaptagp, it might lose 
ihe whole business ; since a mis&rtune in any one 
part m%ht be the ruin of the whole. 

When these advices vere proposed to H«iif»rt778 
and the other seamen, they opposed the landing in 
the north vehemently. They said, no seamen had 
been consulted in that : the north coast was not fit 
for a fleet to ride in, in an east wind, which it was to 
be expected in winter might blow so firesh that it 
iirould not be possible to preserve the fleet : and if 
the fleet was left there, the channel was open fcnr 
such forces as might be sent £rom France: tJm 
channd was the safer sea for the fleet to lide in, as 
well as to cut off the assistance from Franqg. Yet 
the advices for this were so positive, seOii so often 
repeated from England, that the prince was resolved 
to have s^t the matter, and to have landed in the 
north, and then to have s^t the fleet to lie in the 
channel. ^ 

The prince continued still to oover his design^ Artifices to 
and to look towards Colen. He ordered a review deti^. * 
of his army, and an encampment for two months ait 
Nimeguen. A train of artillery was also ordered, 
Ry these orders the officers saw a necessity of fiir- 
idsliing th^nselves £Dr so long a time. The main 
point remained, how monejr should be found for so 
chai^^ble an e^qiedition. The Fr^ich and^assador 
had his eye upon tibis ; and reckoned that, who- 
soever any thii^ relating to it should be moved, k 
would be then easy to raise an opposition, or at 
least to create a delay. But Fagd's great foresi^ 
did prevent this. In the July before, it was reprer 
sensed to the States, that now by reason qf the 

u 2 
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1688. neighbourhood of Colen, and the war that was like 
to arise there, it was necessary to repair their places, 
both on the Rhine and the Issel, which were in a 
very bad condition. This was agreed to : and the 
charge was estimated at four millions of guilders. 
So the States created a fund for the interest of that 
money, and ordered it to be tal^en up by a loan. It 
was all brought in in four days. About the end of 
September a message was delivered to the States 
from the elector of Brandenburgh, by which he un- 
dertook to send an army into his country of Qere, 
and to secure the States from all danger on that 
side for this winter. 

Upon this, it was proposed to lend the prince the 
four millions. And this passed easily in the States, 
without any opposition, to the amazement of all 
that saw it : for it had never been known, that so 
great and so dangerous an expedition in such a sea- 
son had been so easily agreed to, without so much 
as one disagreeing vote, either at the Hague, or in 
any of the towns of Holland. AH people went so 
cordially into it, that it was not necessary to employ 
much time in satisfying them, both of the lawfulness 
and of the necessity of the undertaking. Fagel had 
sent for all the eminent ministers of the chief towns 
779 of Holland : and, as he had a vehemence as well as 
a tenderness in speaking, he convinced them evi- 
dently, that both their religion and their country 
were in such imminent danger, that nothing but this 
expedition could save them : they saw the persecu- 
tion in France : and iir that they might see what 
was to be expected from that religion : they saw the 
violence with which the king of England was driv- 
ing matters in his country, which, if not stopped^ 
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would soon prevail. He sent them thus fiiU of zeal, 16881 
to dispose the people to a hearty approbation and 
concurrence in this design. The ministers in Hol- 
land are so watched over by the States, that they 
have no more authority when they meet in a body, 
in a synod, or in a classis, than the States think fit 
to allow them. . But I was never in any place, 
where I thought the clergy had generally so much 
credit with the people, as they have there : and they 
employed it all upon this occasion very diligently, 
and to good purpose. Those who had no regard to 
religion, yet saw a war begun in the empire by the 
French. And the publication of the alliance be- 
tween France and England by the French ambassa- 
dor, made them conclude that England would join 
with France. They reckoned they could not stand 
before such an united force, and that therefore it 
was necessary to take England out of the hands of 
a prince who was such a firm ally to France. All 
the EngHsh that lived in Holland, especially the 
merchants that were settled in Amsterdam, where 
the opposition was like to be strongest, had such 
positive advices of the disposition that the nation 
and even the army were in, that, as this undei*- 
taking was considered as the only probable means 
of their preservation, it seemed so well concerted, 
that little doubt was made of success, except what 
arose from the season; which was not only far 
spent, but the winds were both so contrary and so 
stormy for many weeks, that a forcible stop seemed 
put to it by the hand of Heaven. 

Herbert went to sea with the Dutch fleet: and The Dutch 

put to seft* 

was ordered to stand over to the Downs, and to 
look on the English fleet, to try if any would come 

u 3 
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1688. orer^ bf which soiile hopes were given j or to engage 
~ them, while they were then not abote eighteen bf 

twenty ships strong. But the contrary winds taa&e 
this not only impracticable, biit gave great reason 
to fear that a gresit part of the fleet would he either 
lost or disabled. These continued for above a fort- 
night, and gave us at the Hagiiie a melancholy pro- 
fepect. Herbert alfeo found, that the fleet was neither 
So strong nor so well manned as he had expected. 
780 All the English that wei-e Scattered about thfe 
Swm^ Provinces, or in Germany, came to the Htigue. 
uons at the ^mong these there was one Wildman, who, from be- 
ing an agitator in Cromwell*s amiy, had been a con- 
stant meddler on all occasions in every thing that 
looked like sedition, and seemed inclined to oppose 
every thing that was uppermost. He brought his 
usual ill hunidUr along with him, having a peculiar 
talent in possessing others by a sort of contagion with 
jealousy and (fisconteiit. To these the prince ordered 
his declaration to be shewed. Wildman took great 
exceptions to it, with which he possessed niany t6 
Such a degree, that they began to sjiy, they would 
hot engage upon those grounds. Wildman had 
drawn one, in which he had laid down a scheme of 
the government of England, and then had set forth 
many particulars in which it had been violated, car- 
rying theisfe a great wAy into king Charles's reign ; 
all which he supported by many authorities from 
law books. He objected to the prince's insisting so 
miich on the dispensing power, and on what had 
been done to the bishops. He said, there was cer- 
tainly a dispensing power in the (*own, practised 
for some ages : veiy few patents passed in which 
there was not a non obstante to one or more acts of 
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parliament: this power had been too &r stretched i6ss. 
of late : but the stretching of a power that was in 
the crown could not be a just ground of war : the 
Jdng had a right to bring any man to a trial : the 
bishops had a fair trial, and were acquitted, and dis- 
chai^ed upon it: in all which there was nothing 
done contrary to law. All this seemed mysterioust 
when a known republican was become an advocate 
for prerogative. His design in this was deep and 
spiteful. He saw that, as the declaration was drawn, 
the church party would come in, and be well re- 
ceived by the prince : so he, who designed to sepa- 
rate the prince and them at the greatest distance 
fhmi one apother, studied to make the prince de- 
dare against those grievances, in which many of 
them were conc^ned, and which some among them 
had promoted. The earl of Macclesfield, with the 
Iwd Mordaunt, and many others, joined with him 
in this ^. But the earl of Shrewsbury, together with 
Sidney, Russel, and some others, were as positive in 
their opinion, that the prince ought not to look so 
far back as into kii^ Charles's reign : this would 
disgust many of the nobility and gentry, and almost 
all the clergy : so they thought the declaration was 
to be so conceived, as to draw in the body of the 
whole nation : they were all alarmed with the dis- 
pensing power ^ and it would seem very strange to 
see an invasion, in which this was not set out as the 
main ground of it : every man could distinguish be- 



'<Ralph remarks on this pas- there ai« several direct contra* 

. sage, that he had been assured, dictions, in the broadest teems, 

that in the margin of bishop to several passages of it in the 

Burnetts History, now remain- late earl's own hand. Hist, of 

log in the Peterborou^ £unily, England, p. 1023.) 
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1688. tween the dispensing with a special act in a parti- 
I^cular case, and a total dispensing with laws to se- 
cure the nation and the religion : the ill designs of 
the court, as well as the affections of the nation, 
had appeared so evidently in the bishops' trial, that 
if no notice was taken of it, it would be made use of 
to possess all people with an opinion of the prince's 
ill will to them. Russel said, that any reflections 
made on king Charles's reign would not only carry 
over all the high church party, but all the army, 
entirely to the king. Wildman's declaration was 
much objected to. The prince could not enter into 
a discussion of the law and government of England : 
that was to be left to the parliament: the prince 
could only set forth the present and public griev- 
ances, as they were transmitted to him by those 
upon whose invitation he was going over. This 
was not without some difficulty overcome, by alter- 
ing some few expressions in the first draught, and 
leaving out some circumstances. So the declaration 
was printed over again, with some amendments. 
^•*™y In the beginning of October the troops marched 
v^' from Nimeguen were put on board in the Zuyder sea, 
where they lay above ten days before they could get 
out of the Texel. Never was so great a design 
executed in so short a time. A transport fleet of 
five hundred vessels was hired in three days' time. 
All things, as soon as they were ordered, were got 
to be so quickly ready, that we were amazed at the 
despatch. It is true, some things were wanting, 
and. some things had been forgot. But when the 
greatness of the equipage was considered, together 
with the secrecy with which it was to be conducted 
till the whole design was to be avowed, it seemed 
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much more strange that so little was wanting, or 1688. 
that so few things had been forgot. Benthink, 
Dykvelt, Herbert, and Van Hulst, were for two 
months constantly at the Hague giving all neces* 
sary orders, with so little noise that nothing broke 
out all that while. Even in lesser matters favour- 
able circumstances concurred to cover the design. 
Benthink used to be constantly with the prince, 
being the person that was most entirely trusted and 
constantly employed by him : so that his absence 
from him, being so extraordinary a thing, might 
have given some umbrage. But all the summer 
his lady was so very ill, that she was looked on 
every day as one that could not live three days to 
an end : so that this was a very just excuse for his 
attendance at the Hague. 

I waited on the princess a few days before wexheprin- 
left the Hague. She seemed to have a great' load S^tuingsr 
on her spirits, but to have no scruple as to the law* 
fulness of the design. After much other discourse, I 
said, that if we got safe to England, I made no great 
doubt of our success in all other things. I only beg- 
ged her pardon to tell her, that if there should hap- 782 
pen to be at any time any disjointing between the 
prince and her, that would ruin all. She answered 
me, that I needed fear no such thing : if any per- 
son should attempt that, she would treat them so, 
as to discourage all others from venturing on it for 
the future. She was very solemn and serious, and 
prayed God earnestly to bless and direct us. 

On the sixteenth of October, O. S. the wind that T»ie prince 

took leAFe 

had stood so long in the west, came into the east, of the 
So orders were sent to all to haste to Helvoet-Sluys. 
That morning the prince wentrinto the assembly of 
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1688. the states general, to take leave of them. He said 
to them, he was extreme sensible of the kindness 
thej had all shewed him upon many occasions : he 
took God to witness, he had served them faithfully^ 
ever since they had trusted him with the govern- 
ment, and that he had never any end before his 
eyes but the good of the country : he had pursued 
it always : and if at any time he erred in his judg- 
ment, yet his heart was ever set on procuring their 
safety and prosperity. He took God to witness, he 
went to England with no other intentions, but those 
he had set out in his declaration^^ : he did not know 
how Grod might dispose of him : to his providence 
he committed himself: whatsoever might become of 
him, he conunitted to them the care of their coun- 
try, and recommended the princess to them in a 
most particular manner : he assured them, she loVed 
their country perfectly, and equally with h«r own \ 
he hoped, that whatever might happen to him, they 
would still protect her, and use her as she well de- 
served : and so he took leave. It was a sad, but a 
kind parting. Some of every province offered at an 
answer to what the prince had said : but they all 
melted into tears and pasnon : so that their speeches 
were much broken, very sh(Mrt, and extreme tender. 
Only the prince himself continued firm in his usual 

y Then he was peijured ; for *' Orange had protested to tbem, 

he designed to ^ Uie crown, *• that he had not the least in- 

trfakh he denied in the d^km* ** tention to invade or subdiM 

tibn. S. (Not expressly, if ** England^ or remove the king 

implicitly ; nay, see a note at " from his throne,** &c. Se6 

p. 63 1. Indeed according to the Halph'd Hist. p. 1034. In his 

instructions sent by the states letter also to the emperor, in« 

of the United Provinces to their serted by Dalrymple in his Ap- 

ministers at tlie several courts pendix, ii. p. 254, die prince d«- 

pf Burope, ** the prince <^ avowsanydesign on the crown.) 
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gravity and phlegm. When he eailie to Hetroet- jdsa. 
Bluys, the trans|K)rt fleet had consumed so much of ^— — 
their provision^, that three days of the good wind 
Were lost, before all Were supplied anew. 

At last, on the nineteenth of October, the prince wesaUed 
Went aboard, and the whole fleet saUed out thatMiu^. 
night. But the next day the wind turned into the 
borth, and settled in the north-west. At night a 
great storm rose. We wrought against it all that 
hight, and the next day. But it was in Tain to 
struggle any longer. And so vast a fleet run no 
Stnloll hazard^ being obliged to keep together, and 
yet not to come too near one another. On the twenty* 
iSrst in the afternoon the signal was given to go itt 
agaiii : and on the twenty-second thfe far greater part 
got safe into port. Many ships were at first want*- 
ing, and were believed to be lost. But after a feW 783 
days all came in. There was not one ship lost ; i^w^^^*^ 
60 much as any one man, except one that was blown 
from the shrouds into the sea. Some ships were so 
Shattered, that as soon as they came in, and all Wai; 
taken out of theift, th^y ittimediAtely stohk down. 
Chily five hundred horse* died for want of air. Men 
are upon isuch occdsions apt td flatter the^^lve* 
upon the pbilits of Providetice. tn France Utid 
England, as it was believed that our loss Was much 
greater than it proved to b6, so they triumphed not 
tL little, as' if Ood had fought againiit us, and de* 
feated the whole design. We on our part, Who 
found our selves delivered out of s6 great a storm 
and so vast a danger, lobked on it as a mark of 
God's grea^ care of us, who, though he had not 
changed the course of the winds and seas in our 
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favour, yet had preserved us while we were in ^uch 
~ apparent danger, beyond what could have been ima^ 

gined^. The States were not at aU discouraged 
with this hard beginning, but gave the necessary 
orders for supplying us with every thing that we 
needed. The princess behaved herself at the Hague 
suitably to what was expected from her. She oir 
dered prayers four times a day, and assisted at them 
with great devotion. She spoke to nobody of af- 
fairs, but was calm and silent. The States ordered 
some of their body to give her an account of all 
their proceedings. She indeed answered little : but 
in that little she gave them cause often to admire 
her judgment. 
coMHita- In England the court saw now, that it was in 
England, vaiu to dissemblc or disguise their fears any more. 
Great consultations were held 4here. The earl of 
Melfort, and all the papists, proposed the seizing 
on all suspected persons, and the sending them to 
Portsmouth. The earl of Sunderland opposed this 
vehemently. He said, it would not be possible to 
seize on many at the same time: and the seizing 
on a few would alarm all the rest : it would drive 
them in to the prince, and furnish them with a pre- 
tence for it: he proposed rather, that the king 
would do such popular things, as might give some 
content, and lay that fermentation with which the 
nation was then, as it were, distracted.- This was 
^t that time complied with: but aU the ^popish 
party continued upon this to charge lord Sunder- 
land, as one that was in the king's counsels only to 
betray them ; that had before diverted the offer of 
^ Then still it must be a miracle. S. 
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assistance from France, and now the securing those 1688. 
who were the most likely to join and assist the 
prince "« By their importunities the king was at 
last so prevailed on, that he turned him out of all 
his places : and lord Preston was made secretary of 
state. The fleet was now put out, and was so 
strong, that, if they had met the Dutch fleet, pro- 
bably they would have been too hard for them, 
especially considering the great transport fleet that 784 
they were to cover. All the forces that were in 
Scotland were ordered into England : and that king- 
dom was left in the hands of their militia. Several 
regiments came likewise from Ireland. So that the 
king's army was then about thirty thousand strong. 
But, in order to lay the heat that was raised in the 
nation, the king sent for the bishops; and set out 
the injustice of this unnatural invasion that the 
prince was designing : he assured them of his affec- 
tions to the church of England ; and protested, he 
had never intended to carry things further than to an 
equal liberty of conscience : he desired they would 

^ The duke of Shandos told sired to know if king James 
me, as a thing he knew to be had revealed it to any body, for 
tme, that the king of France he himself had to none but 
wrote to king James, to let Louvoy, and if he had betrayed 
him know that he had certain him, should treat him accord- 
intelligence that the design ingly. King Jameses answer 
was upon England, and that was, that he never told it to 
he would immediately besiege any body but lord Sunderland, 
Maestricht, which would hinder who, he was very sure, was too 
the States from parting with much in his interest to have 
any of their force for such an discovered it : upon which the 
expedition ; but the secret must king of France said, he saw 
be kept inviolably from any of pUdnly, that king James was a 
his ministers. Soon after, the man cut out for destruction, 
States ordered six thousand men and there was no possibility of 
to be sent to Maestricht ; upon helping him. D. 
which the king of France de- 
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1688. dedare thdF abhorrence of this invaffiDii, mad that 
thffy would offer him their advice, what was fit for 
him to do. They declined the point of abhorrence^ 
and advised the present smmmoning a parliament ; 
and that in the mean while the ecclesiastical com- 
mission might be broken, the proceedings against 
the bishop of London ^ and Magdalen college might 
be reversed, and that the law might be again put in 
its channel. This they delivered with great gravity^ 
and with a courage that recommended them to the 
whole nation. There was an order sent them firom 
the king afterwards, requiring them to compose an 
ofl^ for the present occasion. The prayers were 
so well drawn, that even those who wished for the 
prince might have joined in them. The church 
paity did now shew their approbation of the prince's 
expedition in such terms, that many were surprised 
at it, both then and since that time. They spoke 
^enly in fevour of it. They expressed- their grief 
to see the wind so cross. - Thfey wished for an east 
wind, which on that occasion was called the protest- 
ant wind. They spoke with great scorn of all that 
the court was then doing to regain the hearts of the 
nation. And indeed the proceedings of the court 
that way were so cold and so forced, that few were 
like to be deceived by them, but those who had a 
mind to be deceived. The writs for a parliament 
were often ordered to be made ready for the seal, 
and were as often stopped. Some were sealed, and 
given out : but they were quickly called in again. 

^ (The king had assured the they offered th^ ten ardcks 

bishops, at his first inter- of advice, in none of which 

view with them, of his inten- his case is mentioned. But the 

tion to take off the bishop of author confounds the two iii<» 

London's suspension, before terviews.) 
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The cdd charters were ordered to foe restored again. 1G88. 
Jefferies himself carried back the charta* of the city 
of London, and put on the appearances of joy and 
heartiness when he gave it to them. All men saw 
through that c^ectation : for he had raised himself 
chiefly upon the advising or promoting that matter 
rf the surrender, and the forfeiture of the charters. 
An order was also sent to the Inshop of Winchester, 
to put the president of Magdalen coUege ^ain in pos^ 
isession. Yet, that order not being executed when 
the news was brought that the prince and his fleet 
were blown back, it was countermanded; which 
plainly shewed what it was that drove the court 785 
into so much compliance, and how long it was like 
to last ^. 



« The btshop of Winchester 

assured roe otherwise. S. (Even 
Hume, in his History, in the 
rei^ of Jaioes II. p. 425, speaks 
of the common belief, that, ** as 
•* intelligence arrived of a great 
" disaster having befallen the 
" Dutch fleet, the king re- 
" called for some time the con- 
** cessions which he had order- 
** ed to be made to Magdalen 
" college." But the extracts 
from the papers of Dr. Thomas 
Smith, which have been since 
published in the Biograpbia Bri- 
tannica, voL vi. p. 3731, and a 
letter written by Dr. Finch, war- 
den of All Souls college, at- 
tested by Carte, in Macpher- 
8on*s Onginal Papers, vol. i. 
p* 273* and now preserved in 
Worcester college library, prove, 
that the bishop of Winchester, 
who had arrived in Oxford for 
the purpose of restoring the 
college, was recalled on the 



20th of October^ by an order 
from lord Sunderland to attend 
the privy council on the 2 2d, 
when the depositions concern- 
ing the birth of the prince of 
Wales were taken, and ordered 
to be enrolled. Now the prince 
of Orange's fleet was driven 
back by a storm, which took 
place not before the 2ist^ as 
appears both from bishop Bur- 
net's account of it and from 
various other documents. The 
king is said to have been much 
displeased at finding that his 
directions to reinstate the so- 
ciety had not been executed, 
and to have sent the bishop 
again to Oxford for the pur- 
pose. The college was restored 
by him on the 25th, exactly a 
year after the president had 
been ejectedr Consult also Mac- 
pherson's Hist, of Great Bri- 
tain, vol. i. p. 518. But Ralphs 
in his brief notice of this affair. 
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i6$8. The matter of the greatest concern, and that 
Proofs could not be dropped, but was to be supported, was 
IkTblrtJof the birth of the prince of Wales. And therefore the 
Sw!aw* court thought it necessary, now in an after game, to 
' o£fer some satisfaction in that point ^. So a great 
meeting wa? called, not only of all the privy counr 
sellers and judges, but of all the nobility then in 
town. To these the king complained of the great 
injury that was done both him and the queen by 
the prince of Orange, who accused them of so black 
an imposture : he said, he believed there were few 
princes then alive, who had been bom in the pre- 
sence of more witnesses than were at his son's birth: 
he had therefore called them together, that they 
might hear the proof of that matter. It was first 
proved, that the queen was delivered abed, while 
many were in the room; and that they saw the 
child soon after he was taken from the queen by 
the midwife. But in this the midwife was the sin- 
gle witness ; for none of the ladies had felt the ch^d 
in the queen's belly. The countess of Sunderland 
did indeed depose, that the queen called to her to 
give her her hand, that she might feel how the child 
lay, to which she added, which I did; but did not 
say whether she felt the child or not : and she told 
the duchess of Hamilton, from whom I had it, that 
when she put her hand into the bed, the queen held 
it, and let it go no lower than her breasts. So that 
ireally she felt nothing. And this deposition, brought 
to make a show, was an evidence against the mat* 

at p. 1023, has mistaken the Dutch fleet from the Downs, 

contrary winds and tempestuous for the storm in question.) 

weather, which the bishop men- **.And this was the proper 

tions to have driven back the time, S. 
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t0r rttther ttoo far it; a^d was a vident jHresump- ^Oss. 
tion of an imposture^ and of ^ artifice to cover it. 
Many ladies deposed, that they had often seen the 
marisi of milk m the queen's linen, near her breasts. 
Two or three deposed, that diey saw it running out 
at the nip{de. All these deposed, that they saw 
milk before the pretended deUvery. But none of 
them deposed concerning milk after the delivery, 
though nature sends it then in greater abundance : 
and the queen had it always in such a plenty, that 
some weeks passed after her delivery, before she 
was quite freed from it. The ladies did not name 
the time in which they saw the milk, except one, 
who named the jmonth of May. But, if the particu- 
lars mentioned before, that happened on Easter 
Monday, are reflected on, and if it appears probable 
by these that the queen miscarried at that time; 
then all that the ladies mentioned of milk in her 
breasts, particularly she that fixed it to the month 
of May, might have followed upon that' miscar- 
riage, and be no proof concerning the late birth. 
Mrs. Pierce, the laundress, deposed that she took 
linen from the queen's body once, which carried the 786 
marks of a delivery. But she spoke only to one 
time. That was a main circumstance. And if it 
had been true, it must have been often done, and 
was capable of a more copious proof, since there is 
occasion- for such things to be often looked on, and 
well considered. The lady Wentworth was the sin- 
gle witness that deposed, that she had felt the child 
move in the queen's belly. She was a bedchamber 
woman, as well as a single witness : and she fixed 
it on no time. If it was very early, she might have 
been mistaken : or if it was before Easter Monday, 

VOL. III. X 
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1(588. it might be true, and yet have no relation to this 
birth •^. This was the substance of this evidence, 
which was ordered to be enrolled and printed. But, 
when it was published, it had a quite contrary effect 
to what the court expected from it. The presump- 
tion of law before this was all in favour of the birth, 
since the parents owned the child : so that the proof 
lay on the other side, and ought to be offered by 
•those who called it in question. But, now that this 
proof was brought, which was so apparently defec- 
tive, it did not lessen but increase the jealousy with 
which the nation was possessed : for all people con- 
cluded, that, if the thing had been true, it must 
have been easy to have brought a much more co- 
pious proof than was now published to the world*. 



« (See before, p. 750. The lady 
Wentworth told dean Hickes, 
it was about a roonth before 
, her majesty was delivered. And 
Mrs. Dawson, a protestant as 
well 48 lady Wentworth, who 
heard all her ladyship said, af- 
firmed it was within the month. 
Her ladyship further said, that 
when, by the queen*s permis- 
sion, she felt her, she felt the 
child stir very strongly, " as 
•' strongly," said she, " as ever 
" I felt any of my own." She 
mentioned also a time after 
this, when she remarked the 
motion of the child. Lady Went- 
worth's Testimony, of which 
an account is given below at 
p. 817* Tlie prince was bom 
on Trinity Sunday, the loth 
of June, consequently the cir- 
cumstance mentioned by lady 
Wentworth took place long af- 
ter Easter.) 

^ (It appears, from the De- 



positions, that twelve ladies of 
high rank, six of whom were 
protestants, besides a great ma- 
ny protestant noblemen, physi- 
cians, and female attendants, at- 
tested in a very full and most 
satisfactory manner the delivery 
of the queen : some of them 
swore, that they saw the navel 
string of the infant cut just 
after its separation from the 
mother. To this authentic do- 
cument lies an appeal from the 
false representations here given. 
It is proper to bring forward 
what is sidded bytiean Hickes 
to the testimony of lady Isa- 
bella Wentworth, before ad- 
duced. " We then happened 
" to mention her printed Depo- 
'* sition, which gave me occa- 
*' sion to say, that though it 
'* was satisfactory, yet for the 
" sake of the prejudiced I wish 
" it had contained more parti- 
" culars* Upon which she said. 
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Jt was much observed, that princess Anne was 
not present. She indeed excused hersel£ 8he' 
thought she was breeding : and all motion was for- 
bidden her. None believed that to be the true rea- 
son; for it was thought, that the going from one 
apartment of the court to another could not hurt 
her. So it was looked on as a colour that shewed 
she did not believe the thing, and that therefore 
she would not by her being present seem to give 
any credit to it &. 

This was the state of aflBEurs in England, while 
,we lay at Helvoet-Sluys, where we continued till 
the first of November. Here Wildman created a 



J6SS. 



** that when she waB sent to, to 
** appear before the council, she 
•* knew not why she was sum- 
" moned to appear there, al- 
** most till the moment she was 
•' ready to go; nor had she 
*« known it till she had come 
*' thither, but that notice was 
" sent her when she was ready 
*' to go, that she must come 
" in a gown : which made her 
•' stay to change her clothes. 
** While she was doing that, 
'' her son, then page to the 
** queen, came and told her 
" why she was called to appear 
'* before the council. This her 
" ladyship told me, to let me 
*' know how little time she had 
•* to recollect and prepare her- 
** self; also agreeing to what 

«« Mrs. Bridget H then said, 

<' that the deposers had such 
" short and imperfect notice of 
•* what they were to do, that 
" they might advise- with no- 
« body, for fear it shetild be said 
*^ they were tamperedwith, be- 
" fore they came to be examined 
** about the prince's birth.") 



8 I have reason to believe 
this to be true of the princess 
Anne. S. (See an account of 
the conduct of the princess re- 
specting this affiur, in Henry 
earl of Clarendon's Diary, pp. 
77, 79, 8i, 103. She was act- 
ing an interested part, under the 
influence of a violent bad wo- 
man, the wife of lord Churchill, 
•a told lady Wentworth,** 
(says Dr. Hickes, in his ac- 
count of this lady*s testimony, 
given in the year 1 703, and men- 
tioned thrice before,) " how the 
" bishop of Worcester (Lloyd) 
'* gave out, that he had heard 
" the queen that now is, I mean 
*' queen Ann, express her dis- 
*' satisfaction of the truth of the 
•* prince of Wales's birth, and 
*' give such reasons for it, as 
" would convince any one he 
*' was an impostor, except such 
•* as were obstinate. *I am confi* ' 
" dent,* replied my lady, * the 
" bishop wrongs her majesty, 
'' who I am persuaded cannot 
" disbelieve the prince's birth.' " 
See notes at p. 749 and 75 1.) 
X 2 
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1688. new disturbance. He plainly had a shew of con- 
rage, but was, at l^ttt then, a coward. He |k»- 
setoed some of the English with an opinion, l^t 
the design was now irrecoverably lost. Tlris was 
^itertained by many, who Were willing to hearken 
to any proposition that set danger at a <i»tiftnc<e 
from themselves. They were still magnifying tSie 
English fleet, and undervaluing the Dutch. They 
went so far in this, that they proposed to the, prince, 
that Herbert should be ordered to go over to <*« 
coast of Etigland, and either fight the Englisb fleet, 
or force them in : and in that case the transport 
fleet might venture over; which otherwise they 
thought could riot be safely done. This some urged 
with such earnestness, that nothing but the prince's 
787 authority, and Schomberg's credit, could have with- 
stood it. The prince told them, the season was now 
so far spent, that the losing of more time was the 
losing the whole design: fleets might lie long in 
view of one another, before it could be possible for 
them to come to an engagement, though both sides 
equally desired it ; but much longer, if any one of 
them avoided it : it was not possible to keep the 
anriy, especially the horse, long at sea: and it was 
no easy matter to take them all out, and to ship 
them again: after the wind had stood so long in 
the west, there was reason to hope it would turn to 
the east : and when that should come, no time was 
to be lost: for it would sometimes blow so fresh 
in a few days as to freeze up the river ; so that it 
would not be possible to^get out all the winter long. 
With these things he rather silenced than quieted 
them. All this while the men of war were still 
riding at sea, H being a continued storm jfor some 
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weeloii The prince seat out several advice boots _] 

with Gsden to them to come in. Biit thej could 
not opme up to them. On the twenl^-seventh oi 
October there wa$ for six hours together a most, 
dreadlul storm : so that there w^*e few among us» 
that did not conclude, that the best part of the fleet, 
and hy consequence that the whole design, was lost. 
Many, that have paused for heroes, yet shewed then 
the agonies of fear in their looks and whole deport* 
ment. The prince still retained his usual calmness*, 
and the same tranquillity of spirit, thait I had 6b* 
served in him in his h^piest days. On the twenty- 
e^hth it calmed a little, and our fleet came all in, 
to our great joy. The rudder of one third rate was, 
broki^ : and that was all the hurt that the storm 
b^d done. At last the much longed for east win4 
x^me* And sa hard a thing it vi^^s to set so ya^t a 
body in motion, that two days of this wind were 
k>st before all cpjuld be quite ready. 

On th/e lurst of November, Q. S^ we sailed oul^we sailed 
with the evening tide; but made Uttle way t^iathap^iyt 
night, that so pur fleet might come out, and moya 
ifx order. We tried next day till noon, if it waq 
possible to sail n(»rthward; but the wind was so 
strong and full in the east, that we could not move 
that way. About noon the signal was given to steer 
westward* This wind not only diverted us from 
that unhappy course, but it kept the English fleet 
in the river : so that H was not possible for them ifl 
cqme out, though they were come down as far a$ to 
the Gunfleet, By this means we h^d the sea open 
to HSi with a fair wind and a safe navigation. On 
the third we passed between Dover and Calais, and 
before night capie in sig]|^t of the Isle of Wight. 

X 3 



second 
time. 
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1688. The next day, being the day in which the prince 
was both bom and married, he fancied, if he could 
land that day, it would look auspicious to the army, 
788 and animate the soldiers. But we aH, who consi- 
dered, that the day following, being gunpowder 
treason day, our landing that day might have a 
good effect on the minds of the English nation, 
were better pleased to see that we could land no 
sooner. Torbay was thought the best place for 
our great fleet to lie in : and it was resolved to land 
the army, where it could be best done near it ; reck- 
oning, that being at such a distance from London, 
we could provide ourselves with horses, and put 
every thing in order before the king could march 
his army towards us, and that we should lie some 
time at Exeter for the refreshing our » men. I was 
in the ship, with the prince's other domestics^ that 
went in the van of the whole fleet. At noon on the 
fourth Russel came on board us with the best of all 
the English pilots that they had brought over. He 
gave him the steering of the ship ; and ordered him 
to be sure to sail so, that next morning we should 
be short of Dartmouth: for it was intended that 
some of the ships should land there, and that the 
rest should sail into Torbay. The pilot thought, he 
could not be mistaken in measuring our course: 
and believed' that he certainly kept within orders, 
till the morning shewed us we were past Torbay 
and Dartmouth. The wind, though it had abated 
much of its first violence, yet was still fiiU in the 
east : so now it seemed necessary for us to sail on 
to Plymouth, which must have engaged us in a long 
and tedious campaign in winter, through a very ill 
country. Nor were we sure to be received at Ply- 
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mouth. Tbe earl of Bath, who was governor, had i<388. 
sent by Russel a promise to the prince to come and 
join him : jet it was not likely, that he would be so 
forward as to receive us at our first coming. The 
delays he made afterwards, pretending that he was 
managing the garrison, whereas he was indeed stay- 
ing till he saw how the matter was like to be de- 
cickd, shewed us how fatal it had proved, if we had 
been forced to sail on to Plymouth. But while 
Russel was in no small disorder, after he saw the 
pilot's error, (upon which he bade me go to my 
prayers, fbr all was lost,) and as he was ordering 
the boat to be cleared to go aboard the prince, on a 
sudden, to all our wonder, it calmed a little. And 
then the wind turned into the south: and a soft 
and happy gale of wind carried in the whole fleet in 
four hours' time into Torbay. Immediately as many we innded 
landed as conveniently could. As soon as the prince* ^^ ^' 
and marshal Schomberg got to shore, they were fiur- 
nished with such horses as the village of Broxhcdme 
could afford; and rode up to view the grounds, 
which they found as convenient as could be ima^- 
gined for the foot in that season. It was not a cold 
night: otherwise the soldiers, who had been kept 
warm aboard, might have suffered much by it. As 789 
soon as I landed, I made what haste I could to the 
place where the prince was ; who took me heartily 
by the hand, and asked me, if I would not now be- 
lieve predestination. I told him^ I would never for- 
get that providence of God, which had appeared so 
signally on this occasion ^. He was cheerftiUer than 

^ (Cunningham, according to '* affairs, asked the prince of 

the translation of the Latin *' Orange, which way he intend- 

MS. of his History of England, '* ed to march, and when) and 

says, that "Dr. Burnet, who un- «« desired to be employed by 

'< derstood but little of military " him in whatever service he 
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><^8' ordingry. Yet he returned soon to Ms usuiil gra- 
vity. The prince sent for all the fishermen of the 
place; and asked them, which was the properest 
place for landing his horse, which all apprehen<ted 
would be a tedious business, and might hold some 
dajs. But next morning he was shewed a place, a 
quarter of a mile below the village, where the ships 
could be brought verf near the lalndj-agamst a good 
shore, and the horses would not be put to swim 
above twenty yards. This proved to be so happy 
for oUr landing, though we csrnie to it by mere acci- 
dent, that, if we had ordered the wh(^ island rotind 
to be sounded, we could not have found a ]»roperer 
place for it. There was a dead calm all that morn- 
ing : and in three hours' time all our horse were 
landed, with as much baggage as w&s necesssary tiH 
we got to Exeter. The artillery and heavy baggage 
were left abolerd, and ordered to Topsham, the sea- 
port to Exeter. All that belonged to us was so 
soon and so happily landed, that by the next day at 
noon we were in full march, and march^ four miles 
that night. We had from thence tweiity miles to 
Exeter : and we resolved to make haste thither. 
But, as we were now happily landed, and marching, 
we saw new and unthought of characters of a fa- 
vourable providence of Crod watching over us. We 
had no sooner got thus disengaged from our fleet, 
than a new and great storm blew ftotn the west; 
from which our fleet, being covered by the land, 
could receive no prejudice : but the king's fleet had 
got out as the wind calmed, and in pursuit of us 
was come as &r as the Isle of Wight, when this 

'< fthould think fit. The prince ** and advised, if he had a mind 
*' only asked» what he now '* to be busy, to consult the ca- 
«< thought of predestinatioD ? '' nons.** VoL i. p. 88.) 
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e x mtraiy wind tolmed upon tiiem« They tried wbit lOss^ 



they could tp pursue us : but they were so shattered 
by some days of this stonn^ that they were forced 
to go into Portsmouth^ and were no more fit for 
sendee that year. This was a greater happiness 
than we were then aware of: for the lord Dart« 
mouth assured me some time aft^, that, whatevar 
stories we had heard and bdieved, either of officers 
or seaman, he was confident they would aU hare 
fought very heartily. But now, by the immediate 
hand of Hearen, we weare masters of the sea without 
a blow. I never found a disposition to sufrexsstitioii 
in my temper : I was rather inclined to be philoao' 
. phical upcm all occanons. Yet I must confiess, that 
this strange orderii^ of the winds and seasons, just 
to change as our afimrs required it, could not but 
make deeg impressions on me, as well as cm all that 
observed it. Those fiunous verses of ClaudiaU seemed 790 
to be more applicable to the prince, than to him they 
were made on : 

O nimium dUecte Deo^ cm fnUUat other, 

Ei c&ftpiraH venitmt ad clasiica venH ! 

Heaven'^s favourite, fat whom the sides do fight. 
And all the winds conspire to guide thee right ! 

The prince made haste to Exeter, where he stayed 
ten days, both for refreshing his troops, and for giv- 
ing the country time to shew their affections. Both 
the clergy and magistrates of Exeter were very fisar-* 
fijl, and veTjr backward. The bishop and the dean 
ran away '. And the clergy stood off,, though they 
were sent for, and very gently ^)oke to by the 

' For which Lamplew (Lam- refusal : that is to say, assisted 

plugh) the bishop, was made at the coronation, the bishop of 

archbishop of York by king London performii^ the cere* 

James, and afterwards crowned monies, as suf&agan of Caater*' 

king William, upon Sandcroft*s bury. D. 
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1088. prince. The truth was, the doctrines of pesaive 



obedient and iK>n-re8istance had been carried so 
far, and preached so much, that dei^ymen either 
could not all on the sudden get out of that entangle- 
ment, into which they had by long thinking and 
speaking all one way involved themselves, or they 
were ashamed to make so quick a turn. Yet care 
was taken to protect th^n and their houses every 
where : so that no sort of violence nor rudeness was 
oflfered to any of them. The prince gave me full 
authority to do this : and I took so particular a care 
of it, that we heard of no complaints. The army 
was kept under such an exact discipline, that every 
thing was paid for where it was demanded ; though 
the soldiers were contented with such moderate en- 
tertainment, that the people generally asked but lit- 
tle for what they did eat. We stayed a week at 
Exeter, before any of the gentlemen of the country 
about came in to the prince K Every day some per- 
sons of condition came from other parts. The first 
were the lord Colchester, the eldest son of the earl 
of Rivers, and the lord Wharton \ Mr. Russel, the 
lord RusseFs brother, and the earl of Abington. 
Tbe idng'8 »pjjg y Jig came down to Salisbury, and sent his 
to come troops twcuty miles further. Of these, three regi- 

prinoe. ^The duke of Shrewsbury mongst them was who should 

told me the prince was much run the hazard of being the 

surprised at this backwardness first ; but if the ice were once 

I in joining with him^ and begun broken, they would be as much 

I to suspect he was betrayed, and afraid of being the last : which 

had some thoughts of return- proved very true. D. (This 

ing ; in which case he resolved note has been previously pub- 

to publish the names of all lished by Dalrymple in his Me- 

those that had invited him moirs, yoL ii. p. 342.) 
over : which, he said, would be > Famous for bis cowardice 

but a just return for their in the rebellion of 1642. S. (ft 

treachery, folly, and cowardice, was Mr. Wharton his son, as 

Lord Shrewsbury told him he speaker Onslow has noted.} 
believed the great difficulty a- 
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ments of horse and dtagoons were drawn on by their 168a. 
officers, the lord Combury*™ and colonel Langston, 
on design to come over to the prince. Advice was 
sent to the prince of this. But because these officers 
were not sure of their subalterns, the prkice ordered 
a body of his men to advance^ and assist them in 
case any resistance was made. They were within 
twenty miles of Exeter, and within two miles of the 
body that the prince had sent to join them, when a 
whisper ran about among them that they were be-* 
trayed. Lord Combury had not the presence of 
mind that so critical a thing required. So they fell 
in confusion, and many rode bade. Yet one regi-791 
ment came over in a body, and with them about a 
hundred of the other two. This gave us great cou-^ 
rage; and shewed us, that we had not been de- 
ceived in what was told us of the inclinations of the 
king's army. Yet, on the other hand, those who 
studied to support the king's SfHrit by flattened, told 

» (Ota the defectbn of his •' would, Nov. 16. Friday. In 

son lord Corabury, (who, as ** the afteraoon I waited on the 

D*Orleans reports, in his Re- " king at W. Chiffinch's: Isaid 

volutions of England, p. 302, " what I was able upon so me-^ 

bad been bred at Creneva,) the *' lancholy a sutgect, and my 

earl of Clarendon in his pia- '* son*s desertion. God knows 

ry, p. 89, thus exclaims : " O '^ I was in confusion enough. 

** God, that my son should be ** The king was very gracious 

** a rebel ! the Lord in his '' to me, and said, he pitied me 

** mercy look upon me, and en- ** with all his heart, and that he 

'* able me to support my self ** would still be kind to my ia- 

** under this most grievous ca- *' mily.** One cannot but feel 

** lamity. I made haste home, for fallen greatness ; but we 

** and as soon as I could recol- should at the same time recollect 

" lect myself a little, I wrote with what ingratitude, harsh- 

** to my lord Middleton to ob- ness, and injustice, the king 

** tain leave for me to throw would have continued to treat 

** myself at the king's feet. My the conscientious opposers of 

** lord quickly sent me a most his measures, if the prince's ex- 

*' obli^ng answer, that I might pedition had not been underta- 

** wait on the king when I ken, or had been unsuccessful.) 
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1688. hioQU that in this he saw ifaat he might trust his 
armjr, amce these wha intended to carry orer those 
raiments, were forced to manage it with so much 
artSfice, and durst not discover their design either to 
officers or soldiers ; and that, as soon as they per* 
ceived it, the greater part o£ them hiul turned becL 
The king wanted support : for his spirits smk ex<* 
tremdy °. His blood was in suck fermentation^ that 
he was bleeding much at the nose> which returned 
eh upon Mm every day. He sent many spies ot» 
to us* They all took his money, and came and 
joined themselves to the pruice, none of them retun^ 
iag to Um. So that he had no intdligenee brought 
him of what the prince was doii^but what connDim 
reports brought him, which magniified our rmabexSf 
and made him think we wex« comkig near liiiB» 
while-we were stOl at Bsoeter. He beurd that the 
dty of London was very unquiet. News were breii^ 
him, that the earb of Devonshire and I)aDhy> aad 
the lord Lumley, were drawing great bodies toge- 
ther, and that both York and Newc^ustk had de- 
clared for the prince. The lord Delamere had raised 
a regiment in Cheshire. And the body of the nation 
did every where discover their inclinations for the 
I»ince so evidently, that the .king saw he h$d no? 
thing to trust to but his army. And the ill disposi- 
tion among them was so apparent, that he reckoned 
he could not depend on them. So that he lost both 
heart and head at once. But that which gave him 
the last and most confounding stroke was, that the 
lord Churchill and the duke of Grafton left him, and 
came and joined the pri/ioe at Axminster, twenty 

'^ That mined him, for I have upon the occasion, bis army 
been well assured, that had he would have fought die pmice 
shown any courage and spirit of Orange. O. 
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BtHm on that iside of Exeter. After this he could i68S. 
wAkmow on whom he could depend. The duke of 
Cbmfton was cme <^ king Charles's sons by the 
dudieas of devetend. He had been some time at 
sea^-and was a gallant but rough man. He had 
jal0K '^Mt than any one of the king's sons. He 
nnde oa* answer to the king about this time, that 
was mndi talked of. The king took notice of some- 
what in 'his behaTiour that looked factious : and he 
said, he was sure he could not pretend to act upcm 
principles of conscience ; for he had been so iU fared, 
that, as he knew little of religion, so he regarded it 
less. But he answered the king, that, though he 
had littie conscience, yet he was of a party that had . 
conscience ^ Soon after that, prince Geoi^, the 
AAe of Qrmcmd ^ and the lord Drumlanmck, the 
duke of Queensbury's eldest son, left him, and came 
oyer to the prince, and joined him, when he was 792 
come as fSEu* as the earl o£ Bristol's house at Sher* 
bum. When the news came to London, the prin- 
cess was so struck with the apprehensions of the 
king's displeasure, and of the ill effects that it might 
have, that she said to the lady Churchill, that she 
could not bear the thoughts of it, and would leap 
out at window rather than venture on it. The bi- 
shop of London was then lodged very secretly in 
Suffolk street. So the lady C!hurchill, who knew 
where he was, went to him, and concerted with him 
the method of the princess's withdrawing from the 

^ (This young nobleman's doing it, as against law. See 

iMachments, for he had not at above p. 7i7> and lord Lons- 

^lat time been refused the com- dale's Memoir of this Reign, p. 

mand of the fleet, did not pre- 24. Compare the Life of King 

▼ent him from presenting the James II. voL ii. p. 208.) 

papal nuncio at court, when the p Yet how has he been since 

.duke of Somerset had refused ^used ? S. 
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idso. court. The princess went sooner to bed than ordi-^ 
nary. And about midnight she went down a back 
^ stairs from her closet, attended only by the lady 
Churchill % in such haste that they carried nothing 
with them. They were waited for by the bishop 
of London, who carried them to the earl of Dorset's^ 
whose lady furnished them with every thing. And 
so they went northward, as far as Northampton; 
where that earl attended on them with all respect, 
and quickly brought a body of horse to serve for a 
guard to the princess. And in a little while a small 
army was formed about her, who chose to be com* 
manded by the bishop of London ; of which he too 
easily accepted '. 

These things put the king in an unexpressiUe 
confusion. He saw himself now forsaken, not only 
by those whom he had trusted and favoured most, 
but even by his own children. And the army was 
in such distraction, that there was not any one body 

^ And Mrs. Berkeley, after- , tx> hiers, and told my mother 
wards lady Fitzharding. The the princess was murdered by 
back stairs were made a little the priests ; from thence they 
before for that purpose. The went to the queen, and old mis- 
princess pretended she was out tress Buss asked her in a very 
of ord^, upon some expostula- rude manner, what she had 
tions that had passed between done with their mistress. The 
her and the queen, in a visit queen answered her very grave- 
she received from her that ly, she supposed their mistress 
night : therefore said she would was where she liked to be, but 
not be disturbed till she rang did assure them she knew no- 
her bell. Next morning, when thing of her, but did not doubt 
her servants had waited two they would hear of her again 
hours longer than her usual very soon. Which gave them 
time of rising, they were afraid little satts&ction, upon which 
something was the matter with there was a rumour all over 
her ; and finding the bed open, Whitehall, that the queen had 
and her highness gone, they made away with the princess, 
ran screaming to my father's D. (See before, note at p. 766.) 
lodgings, which were the next ' And why should he not? S. 
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that seemed entirely united and firm to him. A lOse. 
foolish ballad was made at that time» treating the 
papists, and chieflj the Irish, in a very ridiculous 
nianner, which had a burden, said to be Irish words, 
lero lero liUbulero^ that made an impression on the 
army, that cannot be well imagined by those who 
saw it not. The whole army, and at last all people 
both in city and country, were singing it perpetu- 
ally. And perhaps never had so slight a thing so 
great an effect. 



While the prince stayed at Exeter, the rabble of An « 

tion amonfp 

the people came in. to him in great numbers. So those who 
that he could have raised many regiments of foot, if ^L. 
there had been any occasion for them. But what 
he understood of the temper the king's army was in, 
made him judge it was not necessary to arm greater 
numbers. After he had stayed eight days at Exeter, 
Seimour came in with several other gentlemen of 
quality and estate. As soon as he had been with 
the prince, he sent to seek for me. When I came 
to him, he asked me, why we had not an association 
signed by all that came to us, since, till we had that 
done, we were as a rope of sand : men might leave 
us when they pleased, and we had them under no 
tie : whereas, if they signed an association, they 79s 
would reckon themselves bound to stick to us. I 
answered, it was because we had not a man of his 
authority and credit to offer and support such an 
advice. I went from him to the prince, who ap- 
proved of the motion ; as did also the earl of Shrews- 

^ They are not Irish words, luemhered he had made use of 

but better than Scotch. S. to the earl of Dorset, from 

There was a particular expres- whence it was concluded that 

ftionr in it which the king re- he was the author. D. 
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1688. buiy^ ftnd aU that w^ere with n^. So I was iHrdoved 
""" to draw it. It was, in few wwd^ an engagemeat 

to stick together in pursuiag the lends of the pdnoe's 
declaration ; and that, if any attempt should be made 
on his person, it should be revenged on all by whom 
or from whom any such attempt should be made. 
This was i^eed to by aU about the prince. So it 
was engrossed in parchment, and signed by all those 
that came in to him. The prince put Devonaihire 
and Exeter -under Seimour's government, who was 
recorder of £xeter. And he advanced with his ar- 
my, leaving a small garrison there with his heavy 
artillery under colonel Gibson^ whom he made de- 
puty governor as to the military part. 
The heads At Crookhom, Dr. Finch, son to the earl of Win- 
sent to him. chelsea, then made warden of All Souls college in 
Oxford, was sent to the prince from some of the 
heads of colleges ; assuring him, that they would de- 
clare for him, and inviting him to come thither, tell- 
ing him, that their plate should be at his service, if 
he needed it. This was a sudden turn &om"tho9e 
prindides that they had carried so high a few years 
before. The prince had designed to have secured 
Bristol and Glocester, and so to have gone to Ox- 
ford, the whole west being then in his hands, if there 
had been any appearance of a stand to be made 
against him by the king and his army ; for, the king 
being so much superior to him in horse, it was not 
advisable to march through the great plains of Dor- 
setshire and Wiltshire. But the king's precipitated 
/ return to London put an end to this precaution. 
The earl of Bath had prevailed with the garrison of 
Plymouth : and they declared for the prince. So 
now all behind him was safe. When he came to 
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Sherbum, all Dorsetshire came in a body, and joined i688. 
him. He resolved to make aU the haste he could to^ 
London, where things were in a high fermentation. 

A bold man ventured to draw and publish another Great dis- 
declaration in the prince's name. It , was penned London, 
with great spirit : and it had as great an effect. It 
set forth the desperate designs of the papists, and 
the extreme danger the nation was in by their 
means, and required all persons immediately to fall 
on such papists as were in any employments, and to 
turn them out, and to secure all strong places, and 
to do every thing else that was in their power to 
execute the laws, and to bring all things again into 
their proper phannels. This set all men at work : 
for no doubt was made, that it was truly the prince's 
declaration. But he knew nothing of it, And it794» 
was never known who was the author of so bold a 
thing \ No person ever claimed the mqrit of it : 
for, though it had an amazing. effect, yet, it seems, 
he that contrived it apprehended, that the prince 
would not be well pleased with the author of such 
an imposture in his name. The king was under such 

^ But always supposed to have the same Speke reports in his 

been one much known by the pamphlet, that he invented 

name of Julian Johnson. D. the infamous lie, that the Irish 

(This was Samuel Johnson, the part of the disbanded army had 

political writer, and author, begun a massacre of the pro- 

among other books, of one en- testants. But Echard, in his 

titled Julian the Apostate ; but History of the Revolution, 

another person was concerned in doubts the truth of Speke's ac- 

this forgery, for, according to his counts, pp.183 and 198. If 

own story, the real framer of they are true, it was incumbent 

the declaration was Hugh Speke, on the priiice, to whom Speke 

whose brother had been con- says, he shewed the pretended 

demned by Jefieries in Mon- declaration, to have taken care 

mouth'fr rebellion. See Dal- that the nation should be ac« 

ryrople*8 Memoirs, voUi. p. 1 7 1> quainted with the imposture.) 
who says also at p. 177, that 

VOL. IIL Y 
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1688. a consternation, that he neither knew what to re- 
' Solve on, nor whom to trust. This pretended decla- 

ration put the city in such a flame, that it was car- 
ried to the lord mayor, and he was required to exe- 
cute it. The prentices got together, and were fell- 
ing upon all mass houses, and committing many ir- 
regular things. Yet their fury was so well governed, 
and so little resisted, that no other mischief was 
done : no blood was shed. 
A treaty The king now sent for all the lords in town, that 

be^D with , ^ A 1 

the prmce. wcrc kuowu to bc firm protestants. And, upon 
i^peaking to some of them in private, they advised 
him to call a general meeting of all the privy coun- 
sellors, and peers, to ask their advice, what was fit 
to be done. All agreed in one opinion, that it was 
fit to send commissioners to the prince to treat with 
him. This went much against the king's own in*^ 
Clinations : yet the dejection he was in, and the des- 
perate state of his affairs, forced him to consent to 
it. So the marquis of Hailifax, the earl of Notting- 
ham, and the lord Godolphin, were ordered to go to 
the prince, and to ask him what it was that he de- 
manded. The earl of Clarendon reflected the most 
on the king's former conduct of any in that assem- 
bly, not without some indecent and insolent words^ 
which were generally condemned ". He expected, as 
was said, to be one of the commissioners : and, upon 
his not being named, he came and met the prince 
near Salisbury. Yet he suggested so many peevish 

» He said he had often told to ; but flattery Was alw»]» 

lilm what would be the qonse^ more agreeable to pnnces thlui 

^eiiee of his actfons, and if ht good advioe. In confirmaiioii 

had nnfioded him inofe, his af^ of which he 'quoted a scrap of 

fairs- had oeMer been in the ooii* Latm, with very pedautk so- 

dition they were now brought lemnity. D. 
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imd peculiar &ings, when he came, that some sus- 169s. 
pected all this was but collusion^ and that he was 
sent to raise a fiitction among those that were about 
the prince. The lords sent to the pnnce to kiiow 
where they should wait on him: and lie named 
Hungerford. When they came thither, and had de- 
livered tl^ir message^ the prince called all the peers 
and others of chief note about him^ and advised wh^ 
them what answ^ should be made. A day was 
taken to consider of an answer ^ The maiquis of 
Hallifkx sent tar me. But the prince said, though 
he would suspect nothing from our meeting, othars 
might. So I did not speak with him in private, but 
in the hearing of others. Yet he took occasion to 
ask me, so as no body observed it, if we had e i3aind 
to have the king in our hands. I said, by no mecms; 
for we would not hurt his person. He Asked* ilext, 
what if he had a mind to go away. I said^ ootbdng 
was so much to be wished £3r« This I told the 
prince. And he approved of both my miswer9.795 
The prince ordered the earls of Oxford, 8hrewsbur)r, 
^nd Clarendon, to treat with the bids the king hdd 
isenty. And they delivered the prince's answer to 
them on Sunday the eighth of December. 

He derired a parlian^nt might be presently calleicl, 
t]mt no men should continue in any employment, 

« (Of the various arts used prince, who was then between 

l)y the prince, during his route Bath and Salisbury, at Readii^ 

t* l^oaion, to eiwie recetving on the third of the month.) 
Ihe tangos proposals, which he y (The earl of Clarendon in 

did not answer before the ninth his Diary says, the persons or- 

ci Daeembeiv we Ralph^s His- deged t9 ti<eat ndth the other 

tozy of £«j^ttd» vol. i. p. X 055. lords wer^ marshal Schombei^, 

iHie king's commissioners had the earl of Oxford, and faimseff, 

-Itemed their passes fram the p. 1094 

. Y 2 
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1688. who were not qualified by law, and had not taken 
the tests ; that the tower of London might be put in 
the keeping of the city ; that the fleet, and all the 
strong places of the kingdom, might be, put in the 
hands of protestants ; that a proportion of the re- 
venue might be set off for the pay of the prince's 
army ; and that during the sitting of the parliament, 
the armies of both sides might not come within 
twenty miles of London ; but, that the prince might 
come on to London, and have the same number of 
his guards about him, that the king kept about his 
person. The Lords seemed to be. very well satis- 
fied with this answer. They sent it up by an ex- 
press, and went back next day to London. 
The kiog^ But now strange counsels were suggested to the 
kiogdom. king and queen. The priests, and aU the violent 
papists, saw a treaty was now opened. They knew, 
that they must be the sacrifice. The whole design 
of popery must be given up, without any hope of 
being able in an age to think of bringing it on again. 
Severe laws would be made against them. And aU 
those who intended to stick to the king, and to pre- 
serve him, would go into those laws with a particu- 
lar zeal : so that they, and their hopes, must be now 
given up, and sacrificed for ever. They infused aB 
this into the Queen. They said, she would certainly 
be impeached : and witnesses would be set up against 
her and her son : the king's mother had been im- 
peached in the long parliament : and she was to 
look for nothing but violence. So the queen took 
up a sudden resolution of going to France with the 
child. The midwife, together with all who were 
assisting at the birth, were also carried over, or so 
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disposed of, that it could never be learned what be- 
came of them afterwards ^ The quieen prevailed' 
with the king, not only to consent to this, but to 
promise to go quickly after her *• He was only to 
stay a day or two after her, in hope that the shadow 
of authority that was still left in him might keep 
things so quiet, that she might have an undisturbed 
passage. So she went to Portsmouth \ And from 



1688. 



' That is strange and incre- 
dible. S. 

* (A difieren t account is given 
in the Life of King James 
II. where it is said, that the 
** queen had a great reluctance 
*• to this journey, not so much 
** for the hazard and inconveni- 
*• encies of it, as to leaving the 
'* king in so doubtful a situa- 
" tion — ; and therefore when 
•• it was first proposed, her ma- 
" jesty absolutely refused it in 
** reference to herself, telling 
*• the king she was very willing 
** that the prince her son should 
•• be sent to France, or where 
'•'it was thought most proper 
** for his security.** It is added, 
** that the reluctance which the 
•* queen had to part from the 
'* king, made some persons who 
" wished him well, and thought 
*' his leaving the kingdom too 
•* precipitate, suspect her ma- 
'* jesty to have been the occa- 
" sion of it, which was the farr 
** thest thing in the world from 
" her thoughts ; she neither ad- 
" vised it, nor urged him to it ; 
•• on the contrary, it was her 
** own staying, nothis going, her 
" migesty contended for." Vol. 
ii. p. 244. However, that the 
queen, on her finally consenting 
to go away herself, obtained an 



assurance, that it was the king*s 
intention to follow her, appears 
to be true.) 

** The prince of Wales had 
been sent to Portsmouth and 
brought back again: but the 
queen went from Whitehall 
privately, vnth the prince, &c. in 
a barge down the Thames, 
where a ship lay to receive her. 
In a letter dated December, 
loth (to lord Dartmouth) the 
king says, '* Things having so 
" very bad a prospect, I could 
*' no longer defer securing the 
'• queen and my son ; which I 
" hope I have done, and that 
** by to-morrow they vnll be 
** out of the reach of my ene- 
" mies. I am at ease now I 
** have sent them awajr. I have 
" not heard this day from my 
*' commissioners, with the prince 
" of Orange, who I believe will 
*' hardly be prevailed with to 
" stop his march, so that I am 
•• in no good condition ; nay, in 
'' as bad a one as is possible.*' 
D. (" The queen crossed the 
"Thames from Whitehall to 
** Lambeth, where she took 
" coach, and went to Graves- 
" end ; here she embarked in a 
** vessel prepared for this pur- 
" pose, sailed down the river, 
" and landed at Calais.** Ber 

y3 
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1668. thence, in a man of war» she went over to Trmce, 
the king resolving to follow her in disguise. Care 
was also taken to send all the priests away. 
The king stayed long enough to get the prince's an- 
swer. And when he had read it, he said, I^ did 
not expect so good terms. He ordered the lord 
^96 chancellor to come to him next morning. But he 
had called secretly for the great seal* And the next 
morning, being the tenth of December, about three 
in the morning he went away in disguise with Sir 
Edward Hales, whose servant he seemed to be. 
They passed the river, and flung the great seal into 
it ; which was some months after found by a fisher- 
man near Fox-Hall. The king went down to a mi- 
serable fisher boat, that Hales had provided for car- 
rying them over to France. 
He is mucb Thus a great king, who h$id a good army and a 
strong fleet, did choose rather to abandon all, than 
either to expose himself to any danger with that 
part of the army that was still firm to him, or to 
stay and see the issue of a parliament. Some put this 
mean and unaccountable resolution on a want of 
courage. Others thought it was the effect of an ill 
conscience, and of some black thing under which 
he could not now support himself And they who 
censured it the most moderately, said, that it shewed, 
that his priests had more regard to themselves than 
to him ; and that he considered their interest more 
than his own ; and that he chose rather to wander 
abroad with them, and to try what he could do by 
a French force to subdue his people, than to stay at 

vill Higgonss Remarks, p. 306, volutiohs of England, p. 3'5» 
The particulars of her flight are 316.) 
mentioned in D*Orleans*s Re- 
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home, and be diut up within the bounds of law, and t^ss. 
be brought under an incapacity of doing more mis- 
chief; which they saw was necessary to quiet thoBe 
fears and jealousies, for which his bad government 
had given so much occasion. It seemed very unac- 
eountable, since he was resolved to go, that he did 
not choose rather to go in one of his yachts or fri^ 
gates, than to expose himself in so dangerous and ig^ 
nomiiiious a manner. It was not possible to put a 
good construction on any part of the dishonourable 
scene which he then acted ^. 

With this his reign ended : for this was a plain^ 
deserting his people, and the expodng the nation to 
the pillage of an army, which he had ordered, the 
earl of Feversham to disband ^. And the doing this 
without paying them, was the letting so many armed 
men loose upon the nation ; who might have done 
much mischief, if the execution of those orders that 
he left behind him had not been stopped ^. I shall 

<^ Lord Godolphin wrote to moirs, pp. 178. 180. and D'Or- 
him to advise his withdrawing leans s Revolutions of England, 
for the present, which, he said, p*3i4. Compare also what is 
would leisive the kingdom in such mentioned below, p. 800. At 
'eonfusion, that his subjects the same time this very mar^ 
would be glad in a year's time quis is said to have afterwards 
to beg for his return upon their made a merit of frightening the 
knees. D. (Perhaps this was . king away. See also what Bur- 
really lord Godolphin*s view of net has just before told of him 
things, and perhaps healso fear- at p. 794.) 
ed for the king's life ; or it may ^ Abominable assertion, and 
be, that his counsel, after all, false consequence. S. (This 
was insidious. Thus the mar- consequence from the king's 
cpiis of Hali&a is known to first attempt to leave the king- 
have sent a letter to the king, ^om was then drawn by tl^ 
informing him of ill designs prince of Orange's friends in 
against his person, and assert- general. See lord Clamndon's 
ing that a resolution had been Diary, p. 115. 117.) ^ 
taken by the prince's advisers ® *' (Somebody told the 
at Windsor to imprison him. ** prince (of Orange) how lord 
^ee sir John Reresby*9 Me- *^ Feversham had diidianded the 

y4 
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1 688. continue the recital of all that passed in this interreg* 
»W«r, till the throne, which he now left empty, was 
fined. 
But is He was not got far, when some fishermen of Fe- 

bronght ^ ^. , - 

bMk. versham, who were watching for such pnests, and 
other delinquents, as they fancied were making tbeu' 
escape, came up to him. And they, knowing sir 
Edward Hales, took both the king and him, and 
brought them to Feversham. The king told them 
who he was ^- And that flying about brought a 
797 vast crowd together, to look on that astonishing in- 
stance of the uncertainty of all worldly greatness ; 
when he who had ruled three kingdoms, and might 
have been the arbiter of all Europe, was now in such 
mean hands, and so low an equipage. The people 
of the town were extremely disordered with this 
uiilooked for accident : and, though for a while they 
kept him as a prisoner, yet they quickly changed 
that into as much respect as they could possibly pay 

** king's army ; and that the when he returned to Whitehall. 

** soldiers were all running up D. *' (The earl of Winchel- 

** and down, not knowing what " sea, whom he had made 

** course to take : at which the " lord lieutenant of the county 

" prince seemed very angry at " of Kent, and constable of 

**^ lord Feversham, and said, I " Dover castle, not only waited 

•* am not to be thus dealt with.** " on him immediately, with all 

Lord Clarendon's Diary, p. II j^, *• the respect he could have 

Lord Feversham had acted by " shewn him, when he sat firm- 

the king 8 order.) " est on his throne, but wisely 

f And desired they would " and honestly made use of the 

send to Eastwell, for the earl of " opportunity to convince him, 

Winchelsea, which sir Basil *' that he ought not to abandon 

Dixwell put a stop to, by tell- *' his dominions, but that he 

ing him, sure they were good *' ought rather to return to 

enough to take care of him. " London, to collect his friends 

Which occasioned the king's " about hin), and to open a ne- 

saying, he found there was more " gotiation with the prince of 

civility amongst the common " Orange." Ralph* s History 

people than some gentlemen, of England, vol. i. p. io68.) 
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him. Here was an accident that seemed of no great i6Ss. 
consequence. Yet all the stragglings which that 
party have made ever since that time to this day, 
which from him were called afterwards the Jacobites, 
did rise out of this : for, if he had got dear away, 
by all that could be judged, he would not have had 
a party left : all would have agreed, that here was 
a desertion, and that therefore the nation was free, 
and at liberty to secure itself. But what followed 
upon this gave them a colour to say, that he was 
forced away, and driven out p. Till now, he scarce 
had a party, but among the papists. But from this 
incident a party grew up, that has been long very- 
active for his interests. As soon as it was known 
at London that the king was gone, the prentices 
and the rabble, who had been a little quieted when 
they saw a treaty on foot between the kmg and the 
prince, now broke out again upon all suspected 
houses, where they believed there was either priests 
or papists. They made great havock of many places, 
not sparing the houses of ambassadors. But none 
were killed, no houses burnt, nor were any rob- 
beries committed^. Never was so much fury seen 
under so much management. JefFeries, finding the 
king was gone, saw what reason he had to look to 
himself: and, apprehending that he was now ex- 
posed to the rage of the people, whom he had pro- 

8 So he certainly was, both John Reresby's Memoirs, p. 169, 

now and afterwards. S. and D*Orleans*8 Revolutions 

^ Don Pedro de Ronquillo's of England, p. 318. Yet it 
house was plundered and pulled appears from Ralph's detail, 
down; he was Spanish ambassa- p. 1060, that the bishop is 
dor. S. (A different account founded in his assertion, that the 
is also given by the king him- fury of the mob was under ma- 
self in his life lately published, nagement.) 
>ol. ii» p. 257. See too sir 
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1688. ^^^ ^^ 30 particular a brutaUty, he had disguiMd 

himself to make his escape »• Bat he U3k into the 

hands of some who knew him J. He was insulted 
by them with as much scorn and rudeness as the j 
could inveit. And, after many hours tossing hka 
. about, he was carried to the lord mayor; whom 
they charged to commit him to the tower \ which 
the lord Lucas had then seized, and in it had de- 
clared for the prince ^ The lord mayor was so struck 
with the terror of this rude populace, and with the. 
disgrace of a man who had made all people tremUe 
before him, that he fell into fits upon it, of which he 
died soon after. 
The prince To prcvcut the further growth of such disordiangt, 
'c^mTand hc caUcd a meeting of the privy counsellors and 
S^emmentPeers, who met at GuildhaU. The archbishop of 
h"^(b " Canterbury was there. They gave a strict charge 
fin* keeping the peace ; and agreed to send an invi- 
tation to the prince, desiring him to come and tak^ 
798 the government of the nation into his hands, till a 
parliament should meet to bring all matters to a 
just and full settlement. This they all signed™; 

^ In a common sailor's ha-* '* never have it out of his 

bit. O. " thoughts/' And by this it 

j A scrivener of Wapping, was, that he immediately knew 
ivho saw him at a window of him, although so disguised, 
an upper chamber in a poor ale- This story with some variatiop 
house there. He had been rat- is mentioned in the Life of the 
ed and terribly frightened by -Lord Keeper North, p. 220. O. 
Jefiferies, some time before, in ^ He soon after died in the 
the court of chancery, and as tower by drinking strong li- 
the man was coming out of the quors. S. 
court, he said ''The fierceness ^ He was put in possession 
" of Jefferies*s countenance on of the tower by an order of the 
** that occasion had made such lords at Guildhall. D. 
" an impression upon his mind, *".(" Bishop Burnet tak«s 
*' that he believed he should ** care to remember that the 
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and sent it to the prince by tlte earl o^ Pembroke^ Ktea 
the viscount of Weymouth ^ the faia^op <rf Ely, and 
the Lord Culpepper. The prince went on from 
Hungerf(wpd to Newbury, and from thence to Abing-* 
ton, resolving to have gone to Oxford to receive the 
compliments of the university, and to meet the prin- 
cess Anne who was coming thither. At Abington 
he was surprised with the news of the strange ca- 
tastrophe of affairs now at London, the king's de- 
sertion, and the disorders which the dty and neigh- 
botirhood of London were falling into. One came 
fiiom London, and brought him the news, which he 
knew not weU how to believe, till he had an express 
sent him from the lords, who had been with him from 
the king. Upon this the prince saw how necessary 
it was to make all possible haste to London. So he 
sent to Oxford, to excuse his not coming thither, 

" arehbishop was there ; and 
" to be express that this invita- 
** tion to the prince they all 
** signed ; but their own decla- 
** ration benrs witness, that no 
" such thing passed at this meet- 
*' ing ; and when such a thing 
** did pass» it is but justice to 
** acknowledge that the arch- 
** bishop was not there. So 
'* strangely does he jumble dif- 
*^ ferent facts together ; and 
** so fatally does he mislead 
** his readers by the means.** 
Ralph's History of England^ 
vol. i. p. 1 06 1. Compare Dr. 
D'Oyly's Life of Archbishop 
Sancroft, vol, i. p. 39a — ^398.) 
» Lord Weymouth was a 
weak, proud man, with a vast 
estate, and exprest great warmth 
against king James, and all his 
proceedings : but not being so 
weH received by the prince as 



the earl of Pembroke, which he 
expected, immediately espoused 
king James*s interest, widi great 
zeal ; which he continued to 
do to his death. He was very 
liberal to non-jurors, though 
he always took the oaths him- 
self; which occasioned his 
house being constantly full of 
people of that sort, who cried 
him up for a very religious man ; 
which pleased him extremely^ 
having affected to be thought 
so all his life ; which the com- 
panions of his youth would by 
no means allow. D. (Lord 
Weymouth appears to have been 
an honester man than most of 
his contemporaries; attached 
as he was to the church of 
England, he could not but high- 
ly disapprove of king James's 
measures.) 
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1688. and to offer the association to them, which was 
signed by almost all the heads, and the chief men of 
the university; even by those, who, being disap- 
pointed in the preferments they aspired to, became 
afterwards his most implacable enemies **. 

Hitherto the expedition had been prosperous, be- 
yond all that could have been expected. There had 
been but two small engagements, during this unsea- 
sonable campaign. One was at Winkington [Win- 
canton] in Dorsetshire, where an advanced party 
of the prince's met one of the king's that was thrice 
their number : yet they drove them before them into 
a much greater body, where they were overpowered 
with numbers. Some were killed of both sides. 
But there were more prisoners taken of the prince's 
men. Yet, though the loss was of his side, the cou- 
rage that his men shewed in so a ^eat an inequality 
as to number, made us reckon that we gained more 
than we lost on that occasion. Another action hap- 
pened at Reading, where the king had a considera- 
ble body, who, as some of the prince's men advanced^ 
fell into a great disorder, and ran away. One of 
the prince's officers was shot. He was a papist: 
and the prince, in consideration of his religion, was 
willing to leave him behind him in Holland : but he 
very earnestly begged he might come over with his 
company : and he was the only officer that was 
killed in the whole expedition. 
Different Udou the ncws of the kinfi^'s desertion, it was pro- 

advice given o . r 

to the posed that the prince should go on with all possible 
JlJSS^he haste to London. But that was not advisable^ 
king's per- ji^^. ^j^^ kiug's army lay so scattered through the 

® Malice. S. 
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road all the way to London, that it was not fit for i6ss. 
him to advance faster, than as his troops marched 
before him: otherwise, any resolute officer might 799 
have seized or killed him. Though, if it had not 
been for that danger, a great deal of mischief, that 
followed, would have been prevented by his speedy 
advance. : for now began that turn, to which all the ^ 
diffieulties, that did afterwards disorder our affairs, 
may be justly imputed. Two gentlemen of Kent 
came to Windsor the morning after the prince came 
thither. They were addressed to me. And they 
told me of the accident at Feversham, and desired 
to know the prince's pleasure upon it p. I was af- 
fected with this dismal reverse of the fortune of a 
great prince, more than I think fit to express % I 
went immediately to Benthink, and wakened him^ 
atid got him to go in to the prince, and let him 
know what had happened, that some order might be 
presently given for the security of the king's person, 
and for taking him out of the hands of a rude mul- 
titude, who said, they would obey no orders but 
such as came from the prince. The prince ordered 
Zuylestein to go immediately to Feversham, and to 
see the king safe, and at full liberty to go whither- 
soever he pleased'. But, as soon as the news of the 
king's being at Feversham came to London, all the 
indignation that people had formerly conceived 
against him was turned to pity and compassion. 
The privy council met upon it. Some moved, that 
he should be sent for. Others said, he was king, 

p To one of these gentlemen ' (But not to come nearer 

Burnet said, "Why did you stop London than Rochester, as the 

him V* See antea, 794> at the Duke of Bucks and father Or- 

bottom of the page. O. leans assert.) 

q Or than I will believe. S. 
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]6dd* and might send for hia guards and coaches, as he 
' "' pleased: but it became not them to send for him. 
It was left to his general, the earl o£ Feinersham, to 
do what he thought best'. So he went for him 
with his coaches and guards. And, as he came 
back through the city, he was welcomed witlji expres-* 
saons of joj bj great numbers : so dight and unsta- 
Ue a thing is a multitude, and so soon altered. At 
Im coming to Whitehall, he had a gre^t court about 
him. Even the pajnsts crept out of their lurking 
holes, and appeared at court with much assurance. 
The king himself began to take heart. And both 
at Feversham, and now at Whitehall, he talked in 
his ordinary high strain, just^ying all he had done : 
only he spc^e a little doubtlcilly of the business of 
Magdalen college. But when he came to reflect on 
the state of his afl^ts/he saw it was so broken^ that 
nothing was now left to deliberate upon. So he 
sent the earl o£ Feversham to Windsor, widiout de« 
manding any passport : and ordered him to decdre 
(he prince to come to St. James's, to cornet witli 
him <£the best way for settling the nation. 

When ^le news ^ what had passed at London 
€ame to Windsor, the prince thought the prirf 
t^nndl had ^Mt used him wefl, who, after they had 
sent to him to taite the go^v^^nment iqmm him, had 

» (According to the account of retiring. The rudeness of 

.of ths duke of Buda, thft coum- . the sailoni^ nd die da&ger te 

oil vaa sitting when the news king was in even o£ his life fmn 

was brought of the king's de- them and the otW mob, may 

^Mttiim by the mivb. WotH be Mtn ih a tetteii ia o ttt ed % 

▼ol. ii. p. 7. who adds, that at Tindal in his Continuation of 

length the earl of Feversham Hmrin*s History of Xnghindt 

was seuft to rescue the king fitmi ana b^ Salph m his History, 

dl dangers, and afterwtras to p. 1007. He was detained 

attend him toward the sea- side from Wednesday till Saturday 

if he continued his resolution morning.) 
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made this step without consolthig luin. Now the iGsa 
scene was altered, and new counsds were to he'^QQ 
taken. The prince heard the opinicms, not only of 
those who had come along with him^ but of such oi 
the nobility as were now come to him, among whom 
the marquis of HaIli£Euc was one. All agreed, that it 
was not convenient that the king ^ould stay at 
Whitehall. Neither the king, nor the prince, ma 
the city, couki have been safe, if they had been both 
near one anoth^. Tumults would probably have 
tatsen out of it. The guards, and the officious flat* 
terers, of the two courts, would have been unquiet 
neighbours. It was thought necessary to stick to 
the point oi the king^s deserting his people, and 
not to give up that by entering upon any treaty 
with him. And since the ead of Feversham, who 
had commanded the army^ against the prince, was 
come without a passport, he was for some days put 
in arrest '. 

It was a tender point how to dispose of the king's 
person. Some proposed rougher n^thodl^ : the keep- 
ing him a prisoner, at least tiU the nation was set- 
tled, and till Irdand was secured. It was thought, 

^ Base and vfllanous. S. (A* her time ; und whether fhe 

gab^t the practice a&d law of played at basset. Qd \irhioh 

nations, says king James, ib his the que^i took the opportunity 

Rcsasoas for withdiiwing. The of answering his highness. That 

earl was kept a prisoner during she had not played at that game 

a fortnight, if the following ac- since the absence of her cham'- 

eount g^ven b^ Echaid, in his bo-lain, who /used to k^ep the 

History of the Revolution, be bank. The prince immediately 

aoeurate. The prince, on the took the hmt, and told her, he 

e^ning o{ ihe ^xH if Decern-* wovdd by fio ntea&s interrupt 

her, m«(ie a pubUc vbit to the her mi^sty*s diversioa, sand the 

faeen dom^ager, iaad^ among o- next day set the earl at liberty, 

ther question!^ friiesHttnlty asked p. ^ 1 9«) 
her majesty, how she passed 
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1688. his being kept in custody, would be such a tie on all 
"his party, as would oblige them to submit and be 
quiet. Ireland was in great danger. And his re- 
straint might oblige the earl of Tirponnell to deliver 
up the government, and to disarm the papists, which 
would preserve that kingdom, and the protestants in 
it. But, because it might raise too much compasaon, 
and perhaps some disorder, if the king should be 
kept in restraint within the kingdom, therefore the 
sending him to Breda was proposed. The earl of 
Clarendon pressed this vehemently, on the account 
of the Irish protestants, as the king himself toldl me": 
for those that gave their opinions in this matter did 
it secretly and in confidence to the prince. The 



*» The prince, I suppose, af- 
ter he was king. O. (The earl 
of Clarendon's own story is this, 
in order to meet the report, 
that he had advised the impri- 
soning king James^ and send- 
ing hmi to the tower, that " he 
*< told lord Abingdon a great 
** part of what had passed at 
*' Windsor, but withal that 
" they had all promised secrecy 
** of what was at that time dis- 
** coursed ; and that he further 
'* assured his lordship, that ex- 
** cept at that time at Windsor, 
** he had never been present at 
^* any discourse about what 
** shoidd be done with king 
*' James : but told him^ he 
** was indeed against his be- 
•* ing sent away. That lord 
" Abingdon was very well sa- 
** tisfied with what he had told 
*' him : and that they both a- 
" greed not to speak of what 
" they had said to each other/' 
Diary, p. 20*2. It is here as- 
serted^ that he satisfied his 



friend in this point; but see 
the same report mentioned in 
The Conduct of the Duchess of 
Marlborough, p. 18, and it 
should seem, that this noble- 
man, like several others, was for 
king James, because he was not 
permitted to serve king Wil- 
liam. As it happened after- 
wards, at the accession of the 
house of Hanover, when many 
went over to the interests of 
the old fsimily, because they 
were not employed by the new. 
Sir John Hynde Cotton, who 
Was a leading member amongst 
the tories in the last parliament 
of queen Anne, used to declare, 
as a person of undoubted credit 
long since dead often mention- 
ed, that he had been privy to no 
design of bringing in the son of 
king James upon the queen*8 
death, but said, that when he 
returned to London after that 
event, he found his old friends 
turned Jacobites.) 
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prince; said^ he could not deny but that this iraghi 1688. 
be good and wise adyice : but it was that to which 
he could not hearken : he was so far satisfied with 
the grounds of this expedition, that he could act 
against the king in a fair and open war : but for his 
peir3on, now that he had him in his power, he could 
not put such a hardship on him, as to make him a 
prisoner: and he knew the princess's temper so wdl^ 
^at he was sure she would never bear it : nor did 
he know what disputes it might raise, or what effect 
it might have upon the paiiiament that was to be 
o^ed: he was firmly resolved never to suffer any 
tiling to be done against his person : he saw it was 
necessary to send hini out of London : and he would 
order a guard to attend upon him, who should only 
defend and protect his person, but not restrain him 
in any sort. 

A resolution was taken of sending the lords Hal- 801 
lifax, Shrewsbury, and Delamere, to London, who 
were first to order the English guards that were 
kbout the court to be drawn off, and sent to quarters 
out of town : and, when that was done, the count of 
Solms with the Dutch guards was to come and take 
all the posts about the court. This was obeyed with- 
out any resistance or disorder, but not without much 
murmuring. It was miidnight before all was settled. 
And thefti these lords sent to the earl of Middleton, 
to desire him to let the king know, that they had a 
n>essage to deliver to him from the prince. He went 
in to the king ; and sent them word from him, that 
they might come with it immediately. They came, 
^ttfd found him abed. They told him, the necessity 
of affairs required that the prince should come pre- 
sently to London :. aiid he thought it would conduce 

VOL. III. z 
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1^8. to the safety of the king's person, and the quiet of 
' the town, that he should retire to some house out of 

town : and they proposed Ham. The king seemed 
much dejected ; and asked, if it must be done imme- 
diately. They told him, he might take his rest first: 
and they added, that he should be attended by a 
guard, who should only guard his person, but should 
give him no sort of disturbance. Having said this, 
they withdrew. The earl of Middleton came quickly 
after them, and asked them, if it would not do as ^ 
well, if the king should go to Rochester ; for since 
the prince was not pleased with his coming up from 
Kent, it might be perhaps acceptable to him, if he 
should go thither again. It was very visible, that 
this was proposed in order to a second escape \ 
The prince They promised to send word immediately to the 
London, princc of Orange, who lay that night at Sion, within 
weg went eight miles of London. He very readily consented 
to Roches. ^^ j^ ^jj^ ^j^g ^jjg ^^^^ ^^^^ ^y ^ Rochester, 

having ordered all that which is called the moving 
wardrobe to be sent before him, the count of Solms 
ordering every thing to be done as the king desired. 
A guard went with him that left him at ftill liberty, 
and paid him rather more respect than his own 
guards had done of late. Most of that body, as it 
happened, were papists. So when he went to mass, 
they went in, and assisted very reverently. And 
when they were asked how they could serve in an 
expedition that was intended to destroy their own 
religion, one of them answered, his soul was God's, 
but his sword was the prince of Orange's. The king 
was so much delighted with this answer, that he re- 
peated it to all that came about him. On the same 
* And why not ? S. 
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day the prince came to St. James's. It happened to 1688. 
be a very rainy day >*. And yet great numbers came 
to see him. But, after they had stood long in the 
wet, he disappointed them: for he, who neither 802 
loved shews nor shoutings, went through the park. 
And even this trifle helped to set people's spirits on 
edge. 

The revolution was thus brought about, with the 
universal applause of the whole nation : only these 
last steps began to raise a fermentation. It was said, 
here was an unnatural thing, to waken the king out 
of his sleep, in his own palace, and to order him to 
go out of it, when he was ready to submit to every 
thing. Some said, he was now a prisoner, and re- 
membered the saying of king Charles the first, that 
the prisons and the graves of princes lay not far dis- 
tant from one another : the person of the king was 
now struck at, as well as his government : and this 
specious undertaking would now appear to be only a 
disguised and designed usurpation ^. These things 
b^an to work on great numbers. And the posting 
the Dutch guards where the English guards had 
been, gave a general disgust to the whole English 
army. They indeed hated the Dutch besides, on the 
account of the good order and strict discipline they 
were kept under ; which made them to be as much 

y ("The king was carried ** great favourite, (lady Church- 

•* down the river, in a very tem- ** ill,) both covered with O- 

" pestuous day, not without ** range ribbands, in her father's 

'* some danger; and while the ** coaches, and attended by his 

'* poor old King was thus ex- '' guards, went triumphant to 

" posed to the mercy of the •* the playhouse." Higgons'a 

*' elements, and an actual pri- Short View of EngUsh Hist, 

" soner under a guard of Dutch- p. 350, 2d edit.) 

** men, that very moment his * All this is certainly true. S. 
** daughter Denmark, with her 

z2 
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i5W» beloved by the nation, as thoy were hated by tlie 



soldiery. The nation had never known such an in- 
offensive m^rch of an army. And the peace and 
order of the suburbs, and the freedom of markets in 
and about London, was so carehilly niaintained, that 
in no time fewer disorders had been qommitfted thm 
were heard of this winter. 

None of the papists or Jacobites were insult^ in 
any sort. The prince had ordered me, a^ we came 
along, to. take care of the papi$ta» and to secme 
theqfi from all violence. When he came to London^ 
he renewed these orders, which I executed with so 
n^c^h zeal and care, that I saw all the. complaints 
that w€a*e brought n>e ftiUy redressed^ Whep we 
came to London, I procured passports for aU that 
desired to go beyond sea. Two of the popish bishqtt 
were put in Newgate* I went thither in the pdmce's 
i\anie. I told them, the prince would ijiot take upon 
him yet to give orders about prisoners : as soon as 
l\e did that, they should feel the effects of it. But 
in the mean while I ordered them to be wdl usied, 
and to be taken care of, and that their friends might 
be admitted to come to them. So truly did I pursue 
the principle of moderation, even towards those from 
whoip nothing of that sort was to be expected. 
The prince Now that the prince was come, all the bodies 
corned by about the towu Came to welcome him. The bishops 
JJ^JS^ **' came the next day. Only the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, though he had once agreed to it, yet would 
not come \ The clergy of London came next. The 

* (Dr. D'Oyly, in his Life of ". once coDseoted to wait on 

the Archbishop, observes, that " the prmce^" but tiiat this 

aooording to bishop Burnet's fact rests on his sole a^thorit^* 

statement, " the archbishop had chap. x. p. 409. The arc^bi* 
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city, and a gttat many other bodies, catne likewise, kJss. 
imd expressed a great deal of joy for the deliverance 
wn>ught for them by the prince's means. Old Ser-803 
Jeant Majmard. came with the men of th6 law. He 
was then near ninety, and yet he said the iiveUeirt 
thing that was heard of on that occasion. The 
prince took notice of his great age, and said, tfeat h^ 
had outlived all the men of the law of his time : he 
answered, he had like to have outlived the law it 
self, if his highness had not come over^. 

The first thing to be done after the compliments consuita- 
were over^ was to consider how the nation Was to belh^Lttie- 
settled. The lawyers were generally of opinion ^, ^^^^^^J"/ *^* 
that the prince ought to declare himself king, a$ 
Henry the seventh had done. This, they said, would 
put an end to all disputes, which might otherwise 
gtovr very pei^^Ae^ng and tedious : and, thfey said^ 
he might call a parliament which would b€ a Hegal 
lK96embly, if summoned by the king iti fact, thdiigh 
his title was not yet recognized. This was plainly 
contrary to his declaration, by which the settlement 
of the nation was referred to a parliameiit : such H 
rtep would make all that the prince had hitherto 
done pass for aii aspiring ambition, only to raise 
himself: and it would disgust those who had beeii 

shop appears to have acted con- ible possession of the other's 

Aistently With his principles palace. It is more" likely that 

through these difficult times ; our aiithot^ who inisrepiiesetits 

except, perhaps, in granting the archbishop as apptying to 

{jomtnidsions to thfe other bi- the prince to take upon himself 

shops to execute his nietropoli- the government^ should W mis- 

licai authority. Anditisimpro- taken in this point also. See 

bable, that he who refused to before, p. 797.) 
tead his blessing to the princess * ^ He w^lis an dM rogu^ fo> 

of Orange^ until she had first ob- all that. S. 
tained her father's, would visit ^ Pollexfen, particularly, as I 

her husband, on his taking fore- have heard. 6. 

z 3 
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1688. hitherto the best affected to his designs ; and make 



them less concerned in the quarrel, if, instead of 
staying till the nation should offer him the crown, 
he would assume it as a conquest. These reasons 
determmed the prince against that proposition. He 
called all the peers, and the members of the three 
last parliaments \ that were in town, together with 
some of the citizens of London. When these met, 
it was told them, that, in the present distraction, the 
prince desired their advice about the best methods 
of settling the nation. It was agreed in both these 
houses, such as they were, to make an address to the 
prince, desiring him to take the administration of 
the government into his hands in the interim. The 
next proposition passed not so unanimously : for, it 
being moved, that the prince should be likewise de- 
sired to write missive letters to the same effect, and 
for the same persons to whom writs were issued out 
for calling a parliament, that so there might be an 
assembly of men in the form of a parliament, though 
without writs under the great seal, such as that was 
that had called home king Charles the second. To 
this the earl of Nottingham objected, that such a 
convention of the states could be no legal assembly, 
unless summoned by the king's writ. Therefore he 
moved, that an address might be made to the king, 
to order the writs to be issued out. Few were of his 
mind. The matter was carried the other way : and 
orders were given for those letters to be sent round 
the nation. 
804 The king continued a week at Rochester. And 
I^t^o^r '^'^ ^^ himself, and every body else, saw that he 

into France. 

^ Of any of the parliaments of king Charles the second. O. 
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was at full liberty, and that the guard about him i668. 



put him under no sort of restraint. Many that were "^^ 
zealous for his interests went to him, and pressed 
him to stay, and to see the issue of things : a party 
would appear for him : good terms would be got for 
him : and things would be brought to a reasonable 
agreement. He was much distracted between his 
own inclinations, and the impiortunities of his friends. 
The queen, hearing what had happened, writ a most 
vehement letter to him, pressing his coming over, 
remembering him of his promise, which she charged 
on him in a very earnest, if not in an imperious 
strain. This letter was intercepted. I had an ac- 
count of it from one that read it. The prince or- 
dered it to be conveyed to the king: and that de- 
termined him. So he gave secret orders to prepare 
a vessel for him ; and drew a paper, which he left on 
his table, reproaching the nation for their forsaking 
him. He declared, that though he was going to seek 
for foreign aid to restore him to his throne, yet he 
would not make use of it to overthrow either the re- 
ligion established, or the laws of the land. And so 
he left Rochester very secretly, on the last day of 
this memorable year, and got safe over to France 

But, before I enter into the next year, I will give The aifeirs 
some account of the affairs of Scotland. There was ""^ ^*^*^*°**- 
no force left there, but a very small one, scarce able 
to defend the castle of Edenburgh, of which the 
duke of Gordon was governor. He was a papist ; 
but had neither the spirit nor the courage which 
such a post required at that time. As soon as the 
news came to Scotland of the king's desertion, the 
rabble got together there, as they had done in Lon- 
don. They broke into all popish chapels, and intp 

z 4 
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1688. the church of Holyrood house^ which hfu| been 
adorned at a great charge to be a royal chapel, par* 
ticularly for the order of St-Andrew and the thistle, 
which the king had resolved to set up in Scotland, 
in inutation of the order of the garter in England ^ 
They defaced it quite, and seized on some that were 
thought great delinquents, in particular on the earl 
of Perth, who had disguised himself, and had got 
aboard a small vessel : but he was seized on, and put 
in prison. The whole kingdom, except only the 
castle of Edenburgh, declared for the prince, and re^ 
ceived his declaration for that kingdom with great 
joy. This was done in the north very unanimou3ly, 
by the ^iscopal, as well as by the presby terian party. 
But in the western counties, the presbyteries, who 
had suflFered much in a course of many years, thought 
that the time was now come, not only to procure 
805 themselves ease and liberty, but to revenge them- 
selves upon others. They generally Iwoke in updn 
the episcopal clergy with great insolence and much 
cruelty. Thej carried thei» about the parishes in a 
mock procession : they tore their gowns, and drove 
them from their churches and houses. Nor did they 
treat those of them, who had appeared very zea* 

^ It was revived in the refgi> * ways been esteemed the patron 
of Queen Anne, with some new of Scotland : and every body 
regulations ; and (they) styled knows that gold chains and me- 
themselves knights of the most dais were worn formerly for or- 
ancient order of St. Andrew, naments by persons of quality, 
though nobody ever read or and are still given to ambassa- 
heard of a knight of St. An- dors, and upon other occasions, 
drew, till king James the second But king Charles the second 
of England and seventh of Scot- used to tell a story of a Scotch- 
land. All the pretence for an- man, that desired a grant for 
tiquity, is sonie old pictures of an old mill, because he under- 
kingaof Scotland, with medals of stood they had some privileges, 
St. Andrew hung in gold chains and were more in esteem than 
about their necks> who has al- new. D. 
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loasly against pep^ry, with any disfcinctitni ^ The i^MS. 
bishc^ of that kingdom had writ a yery indecent 
letter to the king, upon the news of the prince's 
being blown back by the storm^ full of injurious ex* 
pressions towards the prinoe, expressing tlieir ab« 
hwrence of his design: and, in. condusion, they 
wished that the king might have the nedks of his 
enemies. This was sent up as a pattern to the 
English bishops, and was printed in the gazette. 
But they did not think fit to copy after it in Eng* 
land. The episcopal party in Scotland saw them- 
selves under a great cloud : so they resolved all to 
adhere to the earl of Dundee ^^ who had served some 
years in Holland, and was both an able officer, and 
a man of good parts, and of some very valuable vir-« 
tues : but, as he was proud and ambitious, so he had 
taken up a most violent hatred of the whole presby-* 
terian party, and had executed all the severest or* 
ders against them with great rigour; even to the 
shooting many on the highway, that refused the 
oath required of them. The presbyterians looked on 
him as their most implacable enemy : and the epi* 
scopal party trusted most entirely to him. Upon the 
prince's coming to London, the duke of Hamilton 
eaUed a meeting of all the men of quality of the 
Scotish nation then in town: and these made an 
address to the prince with relation to Scotland, al-i 
most in the same terms in which the English address 
was conceived. And now the administration of the 
government of the whole isle of Britain was put in 
the prince's hands. 

f To reward them for which» s He wa& the best man in 
king William abolished epi- Scotland. S. 
scopaey. S. 
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1688. The. prospect from Ireland was more dreadM.' 
The affairs TTTCOiuiell gave out new commissions for levyiiig 
" * thirty thousand men. And reports were spread 
about that island, that a general massacre of the 
protestants was fixed to be in November. Upon 
which the protestants began to run together for 
their common defence, both in Munster and in Ul- 
ster. They had no great strength in Munster. They 
had been disarmed, and had no store of ammunition 
for the few arms that were left them. So they de- 
spaired of being able to defend themselves, and came 
over to England in great numbers, and full of dis- 
mal apprehensions for those they had left behind 
them. They moved earnestly, • that a speedy as- 
sistance might be sent to them. In Ulster the pro- 
testants had more strength: but they wanted a 
head. The lords of Grenard and Mountjpy, who 
806 were the chief military men among them, in whom 
they confided most, kept still such measures with 
Tyrconnell, that they would not take the conduct of 
them. Two towns, that had both very little defence 
about them, and a very small store of provisions 
within them, were by the rashness or boldness of 
some brave young men secured: so that they re- 
fused to receive a popish garrison, or to submit to 
Tyrconnell's orders. These were London-Derry and 
IniskiUing. Both of them were advantageously si- 
tuated. Tyrconnell sent troops into the north to 
reduce the country. Upon which great numbers fled 
into those places, and brought in provisions to them. 
And so they resolved to defend themselves, with a 
firmness of courage that cannot be enough admired : 
for when they were abandoned, both by the gentry, 
and the military men, those two small unfurnished 
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and .unfortified places reserved to stand to their own 1688. 
defence, and, at all perils, to stay till supplies should 
come to them from England \ I will not enlarge 
more upon the affairs of that kingdom; both because 
I had no occasion to be well informed about them, 
and because Dr. King, now archbishop of DuUin, 
wrote a copious history of the government of Ire- 
land during this reign, which is so well received, 
and so universally acknowledged to be as truly as it 
is finely written, that I refer my reader to the ac- 
count of those matters, which is fully and faithftdly 
given by that learned and Jealous prelate. 

And now I enter upon the year 1689. In whidi 1689. 
the two first things to be considered, before the con- 
vention could be brought together, were, the settling 
the English army, and the affairs of Ireland. As for 
the army, some of the bodies, those chiefly that were 
ftill of papists, and of men ill affected, were to be 
broken. And, in order to that, a loan was set on 
foot in the city, for raising the money that was to 
pay their arrears at their disbanding, and for carry- 
ing on the pay of the English and Dutch armies tiU 
the convention should meet, and settle the nation. 
This was the great distinction of those: who were 
well affected to the prince : for, whereas those who 
were ill affected to him refiised to join in the loan, 
pretending there was no certainty of their being re- 
paid ; the others did not doubt but the convention 
would pay all that was advanced in so great an exi- 
gence, and so they subscribed liberally, as the occa- 
sion required. 

^ He should have meutioned Dr. Walker, who defeaded 
Derry. S. 
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iG8g. As for the affairs of Irdmd, tha;^ was a great Ta*- 
riety of opiiiioiis atoong them. Some ithcmght, that 
Ireland would certainly follow the fkte of England. 
This was managed by an artifice of Tjrrconndl's^ 
who, what foj deceiving, what by threatening the 
eminentest protestants in DuUin, got them to write 
807 oyer ^ London, and give assurances that he would 
deliver up Irdand, i£ he might have good terms for 
himself and for the Irish* The earl of Clarendon 
was much dq)ended on by the protestants of Ire^ 
land, who made all their a|^lications to the prince 
by him. Those, who were employed by Tyrconnell 
to deceive the prince, made their applications by sir 
William Temple, who had a long and well esta- 
blished credit with him*. They said, Tyrconnell 
would never lay down the government of Ireland^ 
unless he was sure that the earl of Clarendon wad 
not to succeed : he knew his peevishness and spite, 
and that he would take severe revenges for what he 
thought had been done to himself, if he had them in 
his powar : and therefore he would not treat, tQl he 
was assured of that. Upon this the prince did avoid 
the speaking to the earl of Clarendon of those mat^ 
ters. And then he, who had possessed himself in his 
expectation of that post, seeing the prince thus shut 
him out of the hopes of it, became a most violent 
opposer of the new settlement. He reconciled hinw* 
self to king James : and has been ever since one of 
the hottest promoters of his interest of any in the 

» A lie of a Scot; for sir Wil- Life, written by his sister, the 

liatn Temple did not know Tyf * lady Gifl&rd. It wa» most likely 

connelL S. It is not probable to be young Temple, air Wil-* 

that sir William Temple him- liam*s son. See the two next 

self engaged at all in this mat- pages. O* 
ter. See the account of his 
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nation* Temple entered into a manogemeat with^ i<^. 
lyrcooaeQ's agents^ who> it is very pixbMe, i£ 
tJbJBgs had not talten a gceat turn in Engbad^ 
would have come to a compositiaiu Others thought^ 
that tbe leaving Ireland in that dangerous state, 
mi^t be ar mean to faring the cimventibn to a more 
sp^dy setttenoKsnfc of England; and that therefore 
the prince ought not to make tod much haste to re* 
lifeVe Ir^nd^. This advice was generalfy believed 
to be given by the marquis of Hallifax: and it wm 
like him. The prince dW not seem to aj^ehend 
enough the consequences of the revolt of Ireland ; 
and was much Uamed £[»! his slowness in not jHre-' 
venting it in time. 

The truth was, he did not know: whom to trust The prince 
A gener^ discontent, next to mutiny, began tOwith*thJ 
spread it self through the whole Eiiglish army. The Tyl^^nneii. 
turn that th^ were now making from him, was al- 
most a$ quick as that which they had made to him. 
He could not trust tl^m. Probably, if he had sent 
mj of them over, th^ would have joined with Tyr- 
QOnnelL Nor could he well send ov^r any of his 
Butch troops. It was to them that he chiefly trusted, 

^ That is agreed to be Ae there was. Bone^ he would be 
true reason^ and it was a wieked turned out asi easily as he had 
one. S. The duke of Leeds been brought in : for it was 
told me, that lord Twconnell impoesible to pleaiie England 
sent several messages to king long, acnd he might see Uiey 
William, that he was ready began to be discontented al- 
to deliver up Ireland, if he ready. D. (Tins note of lord 
would but give hull a decent IHirtmouth has been cpmimi^ 
excuse, by sending any thing nicated to the public by Dal- 
that looked like a force to de- rymple, in the Appendix to his 
DuMifliti; bv^ lord Hdifax te^d MenK»rai p. 34a. See ohsorrar 
him, that if Ireland was quiet, tions on it by Somerville, in his. 
tbere would be no pretence for Hist, of Political Transactions, 
kefjptg up «&: acmy, and if wLLp^yiuy _ 
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l«89. for maintaining the quiet of England. Probably the 



English army would have become more insolent, if 
the Dutch force had been considerably diminished. 
And the king's magazines were so exhausted, that 
till new stores were provided, there was very little 
ammunition to spare. The raising new troops was 
a work of time. There was no ship of war in those 
808 seas to secure the transport. And to send a small 
company of officers with some ammunition, which 
was all that could be done on the sudden, seemed to 
be an exposing them to the enemy. These consi- 
derations made him more easy to entertain a propo- 
sition that was made to him, as was believed, by the 
Temples ; (for sir William had both a brother and a 
son that made then a considerable figure;) which 
was, to send over lieutenant general Hamilton, one 
of the officers that belonged to Ireland. He was a 
papist, but was believed to be a man of honour : and 
he had certainly great credit with the earl of Tyr- 
connell. He had served in France with great re- 
putation, and had a great interest in all the Irish, 
and was now in the prince's hands ; and had been 
together with a body of Irish soldiers, whom the 
prince kept for some time as prisoners in the Isle of 
Wight; whom he gave afterwards to the emperor, 
though, as they passed through Germany, they de- 
serted in great numbers, and got into France. Ha- 
milton was a sort of prisoner of war. So he under- 
took to go over to Ireland, and to prevail with the 
earl of Tyrconnell to deliver up the government; 
and promised, that he would either bring him to it, 
or that he would come back, and give an account of 
his negotiation. This step had a very ill effect : for 
before Hamilton came to Dublin, the earl of Tyr- 
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connell was in such despair, looking on all as lost, 1669. 
that he seemed to be very near a full resolution of " 

entering on a treaty, to get the best terms that he 
could. But Hamilton's coming changed him quite. 
He represented to him, that things were turning 
fast in England in favour of the king : so that, if he 
stood firm, all would come round again. He saw, 
that he must study to manage this so dexterously, as 
to gain as much time as he could, that so the prince 
might not make too much haste, before a fleet and 
supplies might come from France. So several letters 
were writ over by the same management, giving as- 
surances that the earl of Tyrconnell was fully re- 
solved to treat and submit. And, to carry this fur- 
ther, two commissioners were sent from the council- 
board to France. The one was a zealous protestant, 
the other was a papist. Their instructions were, to 
represent to the king the necessity of Ireland's sub- 
mitting to England. The earl of Tyrconnell pre- 
tended, that in honour he could do no less than dis- 
engage himself to his master, before he laid down 
the government. Yet he seemed resolved not to 
stay for. an answer, or a consent ; but that, as soon 
as this message was delivered, he would submit upon 
good conditions : and for these, he knew, he would 
have all that he asked. With this management he 
gained his point, which was much time. And he 
now fancied, that the honour of restoring the king 
would belong chiefly to himself. Thus Hamilton, 
by breaking his own faith, secured the earl of Tyr-809 
council to the king : and this gave the beginning to. 
the war of Ireland. Mountjoy, the protestant lord 
that was sent to France, instead of being heard to 
deliver hii? message, was clapt up in the Bastille ; 
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iMgi which, since he was sent in the name of a kingdom, 
was thought a rery disfaonourable thing, and con-* 
tiraiy to the law of nations. Those who had adrised 
the sending over Hamilton were now much out of 
countenance : and the eari of Claiieiidon was a loud 
declaimer against it. It was bdiered, that it had a 
terrible effect on sir Wiiliani Temple's son, who had 
raised in the prince a high opinion of Hamilton's 
honour. Soon after that, he, who had no other vi- 
sible caose of melancholy, besides this, went in a boal 
OB the Thames, near the bridge, where the river 
runs most impetuouidy, and kaped kito the river, 
askd was drowned K 

The con- The sitting of the convention was now very neffl". 

Lrt.*^° And aU:« men were forming their schemes^ and forti- 
i^fmg their party all they cc»dd. The elections were 
managed faiiiy all En^and over. The prince did 
in no sort interpose in any recommendation,^ directly 
or indirectly. Three parties were formed about the 
town. The one was for calling back the king, and 
treating with him for ^ch securities to religion and 
the laws^ as might put them out of the danger fer 
the future of a dispensing or ai'bitrary power. These 
were sSl of the high church party, who had carried 
the poifot of submission and non-resistance so far, 
that they thought nothing less than this could con- 

^ (" He left a paper in the " upon the oorer of a l^ter to 

"boat; wherfein were written " himself; which was the occa- 

" tiiese woitls^: *My folly in "sioft of the discovery, for the 

" undertaking what I was not " waterraen did not know him." 

** able to execute, hath done Lord Claretidon*s Diary, p. iS^. 

**th©khig great prejudice. May He had been made secretary of 

•« his' undertakings proBper, and war. Sir John Itefe^'9 M^ 

** may he have an abler servant moirs, p. i ^7. See more eoi»- 

** than 1/ This was written in derning Hamilton, vol. ii. of 

*• the heat, ^Mi a black lead, Burnetts Hist. p. 59.) 
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aist with their duty iand their oatlis. When it was i6Bg. 
obj&^ted to them, that, according to those notions 
that they had been possessed with, they ought to be 
for calling thie king back without conditions : when 
he came, they might indeed offer him their petitions, 
which he might grant or reject as he pleased : but 
that the offering him conditions, before he was re^ 
called, was contrary to their former doctrine of un- 
conditioned allegiance. They were at such a stand 
upon this objection, that it was plain, they spoke of 
conditions, either in compliance with the humour of 
the nation, or that, with relation to their particular 
interest, nature was so strong in them, that it was 
too hard for their doctrine ™. 

When this notion was tossed and talked of about some are 
the town, so few went into it, that the party which regent.""^** 
supported it went over to the scheme of a second 
party ; whidi was, that king James had by his ill 
administration of the government brought himself 
into an incapacity of holding the iexercise of the soi* 
vereign authority any more in his own hand ". But^ 

"} (The absurd doctrine of vocates did for him in h'censed 

non-resistance in all cases, and publications, to a power of su- 

unconditional allegiance to any peradding to the legally esta- 

government, or what, if pos- blished rites of religion, such 

sible, is still more absurd, of ceremonies as would assimilate 

unlimited obedience to one the church of England to that 

branch of a constitution, ought of Rome. The opposers of il* 

never to have been inculcated by legal proceedings might,'without 

any individuals or body of men. the reproach of inconsistency. 

Yet there seems to have been propose treating with the king 

a wide difference between driv- for securities to their religion 

iDg away a princ^ who offered and laws.) 

to redress^ and to prevent in fu- " (The truth of the matter 

lure, all grievances, and the op^ was, that the king had acted so 

posing him when he abused his ill in England, and so much 

prerogative to the subversion of worse in Ireland and Scotlandt* 

law ; and pretended, as his ad- and was of so violent and ob- 

VOL. III. . A a 
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1689. as in the case of lunatics, the right still remained in 
"^TZ him : only the guardianship, or the exercise, of it 
was.td be lodged with a prince regent : so that the 
right of sovereignty should be owned to remain still 
in the king, and that the exercise of it should be 
vested in the prince of Orange as prince regent. A 
third party was for setting king James quite aside, 
and for setting the prince on the throne. 

When the convention was opened on the twenty- 
fourth of January, the archbishop came not to take 
his place among them. . He resolved neither to act 
for nor against the king's interest ; which, consider- 
ing his high post, was thought very unbecoming. 
For if he thought, as by his behaviour afterwards it 
seems he did, that the nation was running into trea- 
son, rebellion, and perjury, it was a strange thing td 
see one, who was at the head of the church, sit si^ 
lent all the while that this was in debate ; and not 
once so much as declare his opinion by speaking, 
voting, or protesting, not to mention the ether ec- 
clesiastical methods that certainly became his cha- 
racter ^ But he was a poor-spirited and fearftil 

stihate a temper, that even the ten by himself, (which I haf§ 

friends of monarchy feared his read,) he mentions a fact of 

recall. His despotic notions, Sancroft, which agrees very 

and sectarian zeal, well nigh much wit^h this character of 

annihilated his sincerity, grati- him. He says, that upon the 

tude, and sense of justice. A prince of Orange's coming to 

pretty fair and true character of London, the clergy there met 

this prince is given by bishop to consider, among other things 

Burnet in the second volume of relating to themselves at that 

his History, p. 292. folio edit, juncture, what they should do 

The worst is, that such kings in- as to the form of prayers which 

volve in their ruin better and had been appointed and tead in 

honester men than themselves. ) the churches, against the prince's 

^ In a manuscript memoir of invasion ; and though all agreed 

some passages of the life and to forbear the further use of 

times of archbishop Wake, writ- the prayers, yet they thought it 
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man ; and acted a very mean part in all this grea( 
transaction K The bishops' bench was very full, as " 
were also the benches of the temporal lords. The 
earls of Nottingham, Clarendon, and Rochester, were 
the men that managed the debates in favour of a re- 
gent, in opposition to those who were for setting up 
/mother king. 

They thought this would save the nation, and yet 
^secure the honour of the church of England, and the 
sacredness of the crown. It was urged, that if, upon 
any pretence whatsoever, the nation might throw off 
their king, then the crown must become precarious, 
and the power of judging the king must be in the 
people. This must end in a commonwealth. A 
great deal was brought from both the laws and hi- 
story of England, to prove, that not only the person, 
but the authority of the king was sacred. The law 
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decent, before they came to a 
formal resolution for that, to 
depute some of their body to 
wait upon the archbishop at 
Lambeth, to know his sense of 
•it, and have his consent to it ; 
that the archbishop received 
the application with a good 
deal of disorder, and declined 
to give any opinion upon it : 
.but on their pressing him for 
his opinion, he desired them to 
look upon the title of the form 
vof prayers, which directed it to 
be used during the time of pub- 
lic apprehensions from the dan* 
ger of invasion, and then left it 
to them to consider, whether 
that time was not ovser by the 
invasion takine place. O. 

p Others thmk very different- 
ly. S. (See an able discussion 
of the motires which influenced 



the archbishop^s conduct in Dr. 
D'Oyly's Life of him, vol. i. 
chapter X. p. 43b — ^444 : whene 
however a complete justifica- 
tion of his inactivity is not at- 
tempted. Perhaps the archbi- 
shop paid too much attention to 
the information and suggestions 
of Lloyd, bishop of St. Asaph, a 
warm and busy stickler for the in- 
terests of the prince of Orange ; 
who appears to have insinuated 
himselJf into the confidence of 
many of the opposite party. 
Still be it remembered, that San- 
croft's election to the chancel- 
lorship of the university of Cam- 
bridge about this time, which 
he declined accepting, shews 
the sense which was entertained 
by that learned body of the 
aiichbishop's high merit.) 

AaS 
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y68g. had indeed provided a remedy of a regency for the 
infancy of our kings. So, if a king should fall into 
such errors in his conduct, as shewed that he was as 
little capable of holding the government as an infant 
was, then the estates of the kingdom might, upon 
this parity of the case, seek to the remedy provided 
for an infant, and lodge the power with a r^ent. 
But the right was to remain, and to go on in a li- 
neal succession : for, if that was once put evo* so 
little out of its order, the crown would in a littie 
time become elective ; which might rend the nation 
in pieces by a diversity of elections, and by the dit 
ferent factions that would adhere to the person whom 
they had elected. They did not deny, but that great 
objections lay against the methods that they pro^ 
posed. But affairs were brought into so desperate a 
811 state by king James's conduct, that it was not post- 
sible to propose a remedy that might not be justly 
excepted to. But they thought, their expedient 
. would take in the greatest, as well as the best, part 
of the nation : whereas all other expedients grati- 
fied a republican jparty, composed of the dissenters, 
and of men of no religion, who hoped now to see the 
church ruined, and the government set upon such a 
bottom, as that we should have only a titular king ; 
who, as he had his power from the people, so should 
be accountable to them for the exercise of it, and 
should forfeit it at their pleasure. The much greater 
part of the house of lords was for this, and stuck 
long to it : and so was about a third part of the 
house of commons. The greatest part of the clergy 
declared themselves for it % 

^ And it was certainly much the best expedient. S. 
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But of those >¥ho agreed in this expedient, it was .^699. 
visiUe there were two different parties. Some in-^ 
tended to bring king James back; and went into 
this, as the most probable way for laying the nation 
asleep, and for overcoming the present aversion that 
all people had to him. That being once done, they 
reckoned it would be no hard thing, with the help 
of some time, to compass the other. Others seemed 
to mean more sincerely. They said, they could not 
vote or argue but according to their own principles, 
^s long as the matter was yet entire: but they 
owned that they had taken up another principle, 
both from the law and from the history of England ; 
which was, that they would obey and pay allegiance 
to the king for the time being : they thought a king 
thus de facto had a right to their obedience, and 
that they were bound to adhere to him, and to de- 
fend him, even in opposition to him with whom 
they thought the right did still remain. The earl 
of Nottingham was the person that owned this doc- 
trioie the most during these debates. He said to 
my self, that though he could not argue nor vote, 
but according to the scheme and principles he had 
concerning our laws and constitution, yet he should 
not be sorry to see his side out voted; and that, 
though he could not agree to the making a king as 
things stood, yet if he found one made, he would be 
more faithful to him, than those that made him 
could be according to their own principles. 

The third party was made up of those, who^th^^^we^ 
thought that there was an original contract between king, 
the kings and the people of England ; by which the 
kings were bound to defend their people, and to go- 
vern them according to law, in lieu of which the 

A a 3 
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1689. people were bound to obey and serve the king'. 
The proof of this appeared in the ancient forms of 
coronations still observed : by which the people were 
asked^ if they would have that person before them 
812 to be their king : and, upon their shouts of consent^ 
the coronation was gone about. But, before the 
king was crowned, he was asked, if he would not 
defend and protect his people, and govern them ac- 
cording to law : and, upon his promising and swear* 
ing this, he was crowned : and then homage was done 
him. And, though of late the coronation has been 
considered rather as a solemn instalment, than that 
which gave the king his authority, so that it was 
become a maxim in law that the king never died^ 
, and that the new king was crowned iii the right of 
his succession, yet these forms, that were still con- 
tinued, shewed what the gov^nment was originally % 
Many things were brought to support this from the 
British and Saxon timeSi It was urged, that Wil- 
liam the'conqueror was received upon his promising 
to keep the laws of Edward thie confessor, which 
was plainly the original contract between hini and 
the nation. This was often renewed by his suc- 
cessors. Edward the second and Richard the se- 
cond were deposed for breaking these laws: and 
these depositions were still good in law, since they 
were not reversed, tior was the right of deposing 

' I am of this party, and yet allegiance was never heard of 

I would have been for a regen- in England, till king James th6 

cy. S. first's time, whose arbitrary, il- 

, * Anciently the Idngs of Eng- legal administration could be 

land dated their reign from the justified by no former rules of 

day of their coronation : of government. D. (Compare that 

later times, from the day of administration with the practical 

their predecessor's death : but government of the Tudors.) 
the doctrine of unconditional 
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than ever renounced or disowned ^ Many things J689. 
were allied, from what had passed during the ba- 
rons* wars^ for confirming all this. Upon which I 
will add one particular circumstance, that the ori- 
ginal of king John's Magna Charta, with his great 
seal to it, was then given to me by a gentleman 
that found it among his father's papers, but did not 
know how he came by it: and it is stiU in my 
hands. It was said in this argument, what did all 
the limitations of the regal power signify, if, upon a 
king's breaking through them all, the people had 
not a right to maintain their laws and to preserve 
their constitution? It was indeed confessed, that 
this might have ill consequences, and might be car- 
ried too far. But the denying this right in any 
case whatsoever, did plainly destroy all liberty, and 
establish tyranny. The present alteration proposed 
would b^ no. precedent, but to the like case. And 
it was fit that a precedent should be made for such 
occasions ; if those of Edward the second and Ri- 
chard the second were not acknowledged to be 
good ones. It was said, that, if king James had 
only broken some laws, and done some illegal acts, 
it might be justly urged, that it was not reasonable 
on account of these to carry severities too far. But 
he had broken through the laws in many public and 
avowed instances: he had set up an open treaty 



* ("We have standing re- the "bishop himself, in a pam- 

** cords which express all man- phiet attributed to him,' which 

*' ner of detestation of king Ri- is opposed to Sherlock*s Letter 

** chard's deposition and niiir- to a Member of tlie Conventiott, 

^' der^ and which brand Henry has made the like use of the 

"as an^ usurper.** Impartial deposition of * both kings. See 

Reflections upon Bishop Burnet's Ralph's History of England, 

Posthumous History,\j.ioS, hilt vol. ii. p. 23.) 
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i68g. with Rome: he Iiad shaken the whole settlesieat of 
Ireland ; and had put that island^ and the En^ish 
^nd protestants that were there, in the power of the 
Irish: the diq>ensing power took away not oniy 
those laws to which it was applied, but aU other 
813 laws Whatsoever, by the precedent it had set, and by 
the consequences that followed upon it : by the ec- 
desiastical commission he had invaded the liberty of 
the church, and subjected the clergy to mere wiU 
and pleasure : and all was concluded by his desert* 
ing his people, and flying to a foreign power, rather 
than stay and submit to the determinations of a fi*ee 
parliament. Upon all which it was inferred, that 
he had abdicated the government, and had left the 
throne vacant : which therefore ought now to be 
filled, that so the nation might.be preserved^ and 
the regal government continued in.it* 
And against ^g to the proposition for a prince regeijt, it was 
argued, that this was as much against monarchy^ Or 
rather more, than what they moved for. If a 
king's ill government did give the people a right in 
imy case to take his power from him, and to lodge 
it with another, owning that the right to it re? 
mained still with him, this might have every whit 
as bad consequences as the other seemed to have: 
for recourse might be had to this violent remedy too 
often and too rashly. By this proposition of a re- 
gent, here were to be upon the matter two kings at 
the same time : one with the title, and another with 
the power of a king. This was both more illegal 
and more unsafe than the method they proposed. 
The law of England had settled the point of the 
subjects' security in obeying the king in possession, 
in the statute made by Henry the seventh. So 
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every man knew he was safe under a kin^» and so iGeg^ 
wouM act with 2eal and courage •*. But aU such as ' 

should act under a prince regent, created by this 
convention, were upon a bottom that had not the 
necessary forms of law for it All that was done by 
them would be thought null and void in law : so 
diat no man could be safe that acted under it. If 
the oaths to king James were thought to be still 
binding, the subjects were by these not only bound 
to mtlintain his title to the crown, but all his prero- 
gatives and powers. And therefoo^e it seemed ab^ 
surd to continue a government in his name, a^d to 
take oaths still to him, when yet all the power was 
taken out of his hands. This would be an odious 
thing, both before God and the whole world, and 
woald cast a reprbach on us at present, and bring 
certain ruin for the future on any such mixed and 
unnatural sort of government. Therefore, if the 
oaths were still binding, the nation was still bound 
by them, not by halves, but in their whole extent. 
It was said, that, if the government should be car<- 
ried on in king James's name, but in other hands, 
the body of the nation would consider him as the 
person that was truly their king. And if any should 
plot or act for him, they could not be proceeded 814 
against for high treascHi, as conspiring against the : 
king's person or government; when it would be vi- 
sible, that they were only designing to preserve his 
person, and to restore him to his government. To 
proceed against any, or to take their lives for such 
practices, would be to add murder to perjury. And 
it was not to be supposed, that juries would find 

" There is something in this argument. S. 
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1689. such men guilty of treason. In the weakness of m-f 
fancy, a prince regent was in law the same person 
with the king, who had not yet a will: and it was 
to be presumed, the prince regent's will was the 
king's wilL . But that could not be applied to the 
present case ; where the king and the regent must 
be presumed to be in a perpetual struggle, the one 
to recover his power, the other to preserve his aur 
thority. These things seemed to be so plainly made 
out in the debate, that it was generally thought that 
no man could resist such force of argument, but 
those who intended to bring back king James. And 
it was beUeved, that those of his party, who were 
looked on as men of conscience, had secret orders 
from him to act upon this pretence ; since otherwise 
they offered to act clearly in contradiction to their 
, own oaths and principles ^. 

But those who were for continuing the govern^ 
ment, and only for changing the persons, were not at 
all of a mind. Some among them had very different 
views and ends from the rest. These intended to 
take advantage from the present conjuncture, to de- 
^ press the crown, to render it as much precarious 
and elective as they could, and to raise the power 
of the people upon the ruin of monarchy. Among 
those, some went so far as to say, that the whole go* 
vemment was dissolved. But this appeared a bold 
and dangerous assertion : for that might have been 
carried so far, as to infer from it, that all men's pro- 
perties, honours, rights, and franchises, were dis- 
solved. Therefore it was thought safer to say, that 
king James had dissolved the tie that was between 

^ This is malice. S. 
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him ^nd the nation. Others avoided going into lOSgi 
new speculations or schemes of government. They 
thought it was enough to say, that in extreme cases 
idl obligations did cease; and that in our present 
drcumstances the extremity of affairs, by reason of 
the late iU government, and by king James's flying 
over to the enemy of the nation, rather than submit 
to reasonable terms, had put the people of England 
oil the necessity of securing themselves upon a legal 
bottom K It was said, that tliough the vow of mar^ 
riage was made for term of life, and without condi- 
tions expressed, yet a breach in the tie it self' sets 
the innocent party at liberty. So a king, who had 815 
his power both given him and defined by the law^ 
and was bound to govern by law, when he set him^ 
self to break all laws, and in conclusion deserted 
his people, did, by so doing, set them at liberty 
to put themselves in a legal and safe state. There 
was no need of fearing iU consequences from this* 
Houses were pulled down or blown up in a fire: 
and yet men found themselves safe in their houses. 
In extreme dangers the common sense of mankind 
wduld justify extreme remedies ; though there was 
no special provision that directed to them or allowed 
of them. Therefore, they said, a nation's securing 
it self against a king, who was subverting the go^ 
vemment, did not expose monarchy, nor raise a po- 
pular authority, as some did tragically represent the 
matter. 

There were also great disputes about the original 

contract : some denying there was any such thing, 

and asking where it was kept, and how it could be 

come at. To this others answered, that it was im- 

y This was thle best reason. S. 
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19B9. plM in a legal government ^ though in a Idng tract 
(vf time, and in dark ages, there was not such an ex-* 
pUcit proof of it to be found. Yet many hints from 
law books and histories were brought to shew, thM 
the nation had always submitted and obeyed, in 
consideration of their laws, which were still stipu* 
kted to th^n. 

There were also many debates on the word ahdi- 
cote: for the commons came soon to a resolutioa, 
that king James, by breaking the original contract, 
and by withdrawii^ himself, had abdicated the go- 
vernment ; and that the throne was thereby become 
vacant. They sent this vote to the lords, and prayed 
then* concurrenoe. Upon which many debates and 
conferences arose. At last it came to a free confer- 
ence, in which, a^ording to the sense of the whole 
nation, the commons had clearly the advantage on 
their side^. The lords had some more colour for op- 
podng the word abdiaUe, since that was often taken 
in a s^ise that imported the full purpose and con- 
sent of him that abdicated ; which could not be pre- 
tended in this case. But there were good author- 
ities brought, by which it appeared, that when a 
person did a thing upon which his leaviDg any office 
ought to follow, he was said to abdicate. But this 
was a critical dispute ^ : and it scarce became the 

■ See the debate at the free abdication. The earl of Pern- 

conference. It is printed by it- broke said he thought that was 

self, (i2mo. 1695,) and I think no more than a man*» running 

in one of the volumes of the out of his house when on firci 

State Trials. O. * or a seaman's throwing his 

a I remember the king's hav- goods overboard in a storm, to 

ing left the kingdom^ without save his life, which could never 

establishing a legal adniihistra- be understood as a renunciation 

tion djiring his absence, was of his house or goods. D. 
much insisted upon as a £ormal 
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greatness of that assemUy, or the importance of the ig8» 
matter^; [and had a meanness in it, because of the 
dubious sense of it, and as it was used for that rea-* 
son.] 

It was a more important debate, whether, suppose- 
ing king James had abdicated, the throne could be 
declared vacant. It was urged, that, by the law, 
the king did never die; but that with the last 
breath of the dying king the regal authority went 816 
to the next heir*^. So it was said, that, supposing 
king James had abdicated, the throne was {ipM 
facto) fiUed in that instant by the next heir. This 
seemed to l)e proved by the heirs of the king being 
sworn to in the oath of allegiance ; Which oath was 
not only made personally to the king, but likewise 
to his heirs and successors. Those who insisted on 
the abdication said, that, if the king dissolved the 
tie between him and his subjects to himself, he dis^ 
solved their tie likewise to his posterity^. An heir 
was one that came in the room of a person that was 
dead; it being a maxim that no man can be the 
hek' of a living man. If therefore the king had 
iyien from his own right, as no heir of his could 
pretend to any inheritance from him, as long as he 
Was alive, so they could succeed to nothing, but to 
that which was vested in him at the dme of his 
death. And, as in the case of attainder, every right 
that a man was divested of before his deatli, was, as 
it were, annihilated in him; and by consequence 
could not pass to his heirs by his death, not being 
then in himsdf : so, if a king did set his people free 



^ It was a very material point. ^ This is certainly true. S. 
.S. <* This is sopbistiy. S. 
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1689. from any tie to himself, they must be supposed to be 
'^*—^ put in a state in which they might secure them- 
^ves ; and therefore could not be bound to recdvq 
one, who they had reason to believe would study to 
dissolve and revenge all they had done. If the prin- 
ciple of self preservation did justify a nation in se- 
curing it self from a violent invasion, and a total 
subversion, then it must have its full scope, to give 
a real, and hot a seeming and fraudulent security. 
They did acknowledge, that upon the grounds of 
natural equity, and for securing the nation in after 
times, it was fit to go as near the lineal succession 
as might be : yet they could not yield that point, 
that they were strictly bound to it. 
Some It was proposcd, that the birth of the pretended 

^^ine prince might be examined into. Some pressed this^ 
*f*t£i^ not so much from an opinion that they were bound 
wi«**^ to assert his right, if it should appear that he wai 
bom of the queen, as because they thought it wpukl 
* justify the nation, and more particularly the p4ii€^ 
and the two princesses, if an imposture in t^t mat* 
ter could have been proved. And it would have 
gone far to satisfy many of the weaker sort, as to aQ 
the proceeding against king James. Upon which I 
was ordered to gather together all the presumptive 
proo& that were formerly mentiqned, which werf 
jftfl rieady to have been made out. It is true, these 
did not amount to a Aill and legal proof: yet they 
seemed to be such violent presumptions, that, whe;n 
they were .all laid together, they were more convince 
ing than plain: and downright evidence^: for that 
817 was liable to the suspicion of subornation : whereas 

^ Well said, bishop. S. 
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the other seemed to cany on them very convincing 1689. 



characters of truth and certainty. But, when this 
matter was in private debated, some observed, that, 
as king James by going about to prove the truth of 
the birth, and yet doing it so defectively, had really 
made it more suspicious than it was before ; so, if 
there was no clear and positive proof made of an im- 
posture, the pretending to examine into it, and then 
the not being able to make it out beyond the possi* 
bility of contradiction, would really give more credit 
to the thing than it then had, and, instead of weak- 
ening it, would strengthen the pretension of his 
birth^ 

When this debate was proposed in the house of But it w 
lords^ it was rejected with indignation. He was now ^^ 
sent out of England to be bred up in France^, an 
enemy botli to the nation and to the established re- 
ligion : it was impossible for the people of England 
to know, whether he was the same person that had 
beeii carried over, or not : if he should die, another 
might be put in his room, in such a manner that the 
nation could not be assured concerning him: the 
English nation ought not to send into another coun- 
try for witnesses to prove that he was their prince ; 
much less receive one upon the testimony of such as 
were not only aliens, but ought to be presumed ene- 
mies: it was also known, that all the persons who 
had been the confidents in that matter were con- 
veyed away : so it was impossible to come at themj^ 
by whose m^eans only the truth of that birth could 
be found out. But while these things were fairly 

f Wisely done. S. aslde^ professing, as it did« to 

g (This was the best plea the keep, as far as was practicable, 
eoQvention had for setting him to the constitution.) 
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168$. debated by some, there were others who had deepen 
and darker designs in this matter. 

They thought it would be a good security for the 
nation, to have a dormant title to the crown &e as it 
were neglected, to oblige our princes to govern well, 
while they would appi^^^n.d the danger o£ a revolt 
to a pretender still in then* eye K Wildman thought, 
it was a deep piece of policy to let this lie in the 
dark, and undecided. Nor did they think it an ill 
precedent, that they should so neglect the right of 
succession, as not so much as to inquire into thils 
matter. Upon all these considerations no further 
inquiry was made into it. It is' ti^e, this pirt a 
plausible objection in the mouth of all king James's 
party : here, they said, an infant was condemned^ 
and denied his right, without either proof or inquiry. 
This still takes with many in the present age. And^ 
that it may not take more in the next, I have used 
more than ordinary care to gather tc^ther all the 
particulars that were then laid before me as to that 
matter'. 



> I think this was no ill de- same queen. To this testimony 
sign ; yet it hath not succeeded respecting the birth of the prince 
in mending kings. S. of Wales, it is added by lady 
» And where are they } S. Wentworth, *' that she had as- 
/(See note before at page 753. ** serted the truth of his birth 
There is still existing an ac- " shortly after the revolution 
ebunt, cited more than once in ^' to Dr. Bumet» now bishop of 
the preceding notes, of the ^' Sarum, when she told the 
testimony which Isabella lady " doctWi that she was as sure 
Wentworth, one of the ladies " the prince of Wales was the 
of the bedchamber to king '* queen's son, as that any of 
James's queen, gave in the year " her own children were hers ; 
1703 to Dr. Hickes^ the former •* and When, out of zesl for the. 
dean of Worcester, at the lodg- ^' truth and honour of my rais- 
ings of Mrs. Dawson in St. " tress," said she, "I spake in 
James's palace, who also had <* such termi as modesty would 
been of the bedchamber to the <* scarce let me speak at an- 
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The next thing in debate was, who should fill the 1689- 
throne. The marquis of Hallifax intended, by his some were 
^al for the prince's interest, to atone for his back^J^e "rin^* 
wardness in not coming eariy into it: and, that he^°^- 
might get before lord Danby, who was in great cre- 
dit with the prince, he moved, that the crown should 
be given to the prince, and to the two princesses 
after him. Many of the republican party approved 
of this : for by it they gained another point : the 
people in this case would plainly elect a king, with- 
out any critical regard to the order of succession. 
How far the prince himself entertained this, I can- 
not tell* But I saw it made a great impression on 
Benthink. He spoke of it to me, as asking my opi- 
nion about it, but so, that I plainly saw what was 
his own: fbr he gave me all the arguments that 
were offered for it ; as that it, was most natural that 
the sovereign power should be only in one person; 
that a man's wife ought only to be his wife ; that it 
was a suitable return to the prince for what he had 
done for the nation ; that a divided sovereignty was 
liable to great inconveniencies ; and, though theire 
was less to be apprehended from the princess of any 
thing of that kind than from any. woman alive, yet 
aU mortals were frail, and might at some time or 
other of their lives be wrought on. 

To all this I answered, with some vehemence, 
that this was a very ill return for the steps the prin- 
cess had m^e to the prince, three years ago: it 
WQvld be thought both unjust and ungrateful: it 

" other time." A copy of the len college Oxford, but belongs 

original doisument, which wad to the reverend Mr. Fortescue- 

signed by lady Wentworth, and Knottesford. Perhaps the ori- 

attested by doctor Hickes and ginal was never printed.) 
others, has been long in Magda- 

VOL. III. B b 
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1089. would meet witih great opposition, and gire a gene- 
ral ill impression of the prince, as insatiable and 
jealous in his ambition : there was an ill humour 
already spreading it s^ through tiie nation and 
through the clci^ : it was not necessary to increase 
this ; which such a step as was now pr(q>osed would 
do out of measure: it would engage the one ^x 
generally against the prince : and in time they might 
feel the eflfects of that very sensibly : and, for my 
own part, I should think my self bound to oppose it 
.«U I could, considering what had passed in Holland 
on that head. We talked over the whole thing fin: 
many hours, till it was pretty far in the mommg. 
I saw he was well instructed in the argument : and 
lie himself was possessed with it. So next morning 
I came to him, and desired my conge. I would op- 
pose nothing in which the prince seemed to be con- 
cerned, as long as I was his servant. And therefore 
I desired to be disengaged, that I might he free to 
oppose this proposition with all the strength and 
credit I had. He answered me, that I might desire 
tli^t when I saw a step made: but till then he 
81& wished me to stay where I wasK I heard no more 
of this ; in which the marquis of Hallifax was single 
'^noi^ the peers : tor I did not find there was any 
one of them of his mind ; unless it was the lord Cul- 
pepper, who was a vicious and corrupt man, but 
made a figure in the debates that were now in the 
house of lords, and died about the end o{ diem I 
Sonke ii|(9ved, that the princess of Orange might be 
put in the throne ; and that it might be left to her, 
to give the prince such a share either of dignity or 

^ Is all this true ? $. done in efiect, while the king 

' Yet was not the same thing had the sole adnunistnition ? S, 
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power as she should propose, when she was deckred iQsg. 
qae&A. The ageots of princess Anne b^an to go 
about, ttod to oppose any proposition for the prince 
to her pHre|udice. But she thought £t to disown 
them. Dr. Doughty, one of her cha|dains^ spoke to 
w m her room on the subject. But she said to my 
sdf, that she knew nothing of it. 

The proposition, in which all that were for the 
fifing the thrcme agreed at last, was, that both the 
prince and ]»ince6s should be made conjunct sove- 
M^s. But, for the preventing of any distractions, 
ihat the administaration should be angly in the 
prince *". The princess continued all the while in 
Holland^ being shut in there, during the east winds, 
by the freezing of the rivers, and by contrary winds 
after the thaw came. So that she came not to Eng- 
land tiU all the debates were over ". The prince's 
enemies gave it out, that i^ was kept there by 
order, on dei^gn that she might not come over to 
England to claim her right. So parties began to be 
formed, some for the prince, and others for the prin- 
cess. Upon, tills the earl of Danby sent one over 
to the princess, and gave her an account of the pre- 
sent state of that debate : and dfesired to know her 
own sense of the matter ; for, if she desired it, he 
did not doubt but he should be able to carry it for 
setting her alone on the throne. She made him a 
very sharp answer : she said, she was the prince's 
wife, and- would never be other than what she 
should be in conjunction with him and under him ; 

"™ See the establishment made clearly shews the prince's ori- 

on the' marriage of qiieen Mar)' ginal design was to be king, 

with Philip of Spain. O. against what he professed in his 

" Why was she sent for till declaration. S. (Compare note 

the matter was agreed? This at p. 631.) 

Bb2 
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1689. and that she would take it extreme unkindly, if 



any, under a pretence of thar care. of her, would 
set up a divided ihterest'between her and the prince; 
And, not content with this, she sent both lord 
Danby's letter and her answer to the prince. Her 
sending it thus to him was the most effectual dis- 
couragement possible to any attempt for the future 
to create a misunderstanding or jealousy between 
them ^ The prince bore this with his usual phlegm: 
for he did not expostulate with the earlof Dariby 
upon it, but continued still to employ and to trust 
him. And afterwards he advanced him, first to be 
a marquis, and then to be a duke. 
820 During all these debates, and the great heat with 
JedaS^JThis which they were managed, the prince's own beha- 
Sn ^Ji-^*' viour was very mysterious. He stayed at St. James's : 
lence. hc wcut little abroad : access to him was not very 
easy. He heard all that was said to him : but sel- 
dom made any answers. He did not affect to be 
affable, or popular : nor would he take any pains to 
gain any one person over to his party. He said, he 
came over, being invited, to save the nation : he had 
now brought together a free and true representative 



^ There was a great meeting his own, he believed the prince 

at the earl of Devonshire's, would not like to be his wife*s 

where the dispute ran very high gentleman usher ; upon which 

between lord Hallifax and lord lord Danby 8ai4 he hoped they 

Danby, one for the prince, the all knew enough now ; for his 

other for the princess : at last part, he knew too much ; and 

lord Hallifax said he thought broke up the assembly, as sii- 

it would be very proper to know M. Wharton, who was present, 

the prince's own sentiments, told me. D. (This note has 

and desired Ftigel would speak, been already published by sir 

who defended himself a great John Dalryniple in the appen* 

while by saying he knew no- dix to his Memoirs, voL iL 



thing of his mind. upon that p. 342.) 
subject, but if they would know 
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of the kingdom : he left it therefore to them to do 1689. 
what they thought best for the good of the kingdom : 
and, when things were once' settled, he should be 
well satisfied to go back to HoUand again >'. Those 
who did not know him well^ and who imagined that 
a crown had charms which human nature was not 
strong enough to resist, looked on all this as an af- 
fectation, and as a disguised threatening, which im- 
ported, that he would leave the nation to perish, 
unless his method of settling it was followed. After 
a reservedness, that had continued so close for seve- 
ral weeks, that nobody could certainly tell what he 
desired, he called for the marquis of Hallifax, and 
the earls of Shrewsbury and Danby, and some others, 
to explain himself more distinctly to them. 
* He told them, he had been till then silent, because 
he would not say or do any thing that might seem 
in any sort to take from any person the full freedom 
of deliberating and voting in matters of such import- 
ance: he was resolved neither to court nor threaten 
any one : and therefore he had declined to give out 
his own thoughts : some were for putting the go* 
vemment in the hands of a regent: he would say 
nothing against it, if it was thought the best mean 
for settling their affairs : only he thought it neces^ 
sary to tell them, that he would not be the regent j 
80, if they continued in that design, they must look 

; P Did he tell truth ? S. He judgment quite through this 

teems to have acted right, con- matter than any of the people 

sidering the circumstances he about him. His natural tem- 

Was then in. If he was sincere per might contribute to it. But 

in it, it was not only wise, but with all his errors, he appears^ 

great. If he had done other- in all times of his life, to have 

wise, it would have hurt him, been by &r the ablest man con^ 

and brought him into many dif- cerned in his affiiirs, or at tha<$ 

ficulties. He made a better time in Europe. O. 

Bb3 
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1689. out for some other person to be put in that poit**: 

" he himself saw what the consequences of it were Iflte 

to prove : so he would not accept of it: others we» 
for putting the princess ^n^y on the throne, and 
that he should reign by her courtesy : he said, no 
man could esteem a woman more than he did the 
princess: but he was so made, that he could not 
think of holding any thing by apron-strings: nor 
could he think it reasonable to have any share inth^ 
government, unless it was put in Ins person, and 
that for term of life: if they did think it fit to settle 
it otherwise, he. would not oppose them in it: bat 
he would go back to Holland, and meddle no mxm 
in their afiairs : he assured them^ that wiuitsoever 
others might think of a crown, it was no sodi tlui^ 
8S1 in his eyes, but that he could live very weO, and be 
well pleased without it. In the end he said, that 
he could not resolve to accept of a dignity, so as to 
hold it only the life of another : yet he thought, thsi 
the issue of princess Anne should be preferred, m 
the succession, to any issue that he might have hf 
any other wife than the princess \ All this he de« 
livered to them in so cold and unconcerned a man* 
ner, that those, who judged of others by the dispo* 
sitions that they felt in themselves, looked on it all 
as artifice and contrivance '. 
It was re- This was presently told about, as it was not in* 

solved to *^ -^ ' 

*i Was Mot this a plain con- settling the government at firit; 

fession of what he came for ? S. but the marquis of Hallifex told 

' A great concession truly. S. the prince he might be what ha 

* The duke of Leeds told me pleased himself, (the first night 

the reasons that prevailed were he came to St. James's ;) for as 

the ill state of his health, from nobody knew what to do with 

whence they concluded be could him, so nobody knew what te 

not last long; ancl that a man do without Imn. D. 
of courage was necessary for 
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tended to be kept secret. And it helped not a Uttlq ^^89. 



to bring die debates at Westminster to a speedy de*pat tbe 
termination. Some were still in doubt with relation prin^""^ 
to the princess. In some it was conscience: for^JJ^^^^^"**^ 
they thought the equitable right was in her. Others 
might be mored by intei*est, since, if she should 
think herself wronged, and ill used in this matter, 
she, who was like to outlive the prince, being so 
nmch younger and healthier than he was, mi^t - 
have it in her power to take her revenges on all that 
SKhoold concur in such a design. Upon this, I, who 
knew her sense of the matter very perfectly by what 
lad passed in Holland, as was formerly told, was in 
a great difficulty. I had promised her never to 
speak of that matter, but by her order. But I pre-* 
sumed, in such a case, I was to take orders from the 
prince. So I asked him, what he would order me 
to do. He said, he woiild give me no orders in that 
matter, but left me to do as I pleased. I looked on 
this as the allowing me to let the princess's resolu- 
tion in that be known; by which many, who stood 
formerly in suspense, were fully satisfied. Those 
to whom I gave the account of that matter were 
indeed amazed at it ; and concluded, that the prin- 
cess was either a very good or a very weak woman. 
An indifferency for power and rule seemed so extra- 
ordinary a thing, that it was thought a certain cha- 
racter of an excess of goodness or simplicity. At 
her coming to England, she not only justified me, 
but aj^roved of my publishing that matter ; and 
spoke particularly of it to her sister princess Anne. 
There were other diflferences in the form of the set- 
tlement. The republican party were at. first for de- 
posing king James by a formal sentence, and for 

Bb4 
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1689. giving the crown to the prince and princess by as 
formal an election. But that was overruled in the 
beginning. I have not pursued the relation of the 
debates according .to the order in which they passed, 
which will be found in the Journal of both houses 
during the convention ^ But having had a great 
share myself in the private managing. of those.de-* 
bates, particularly with many of the dergy, and 
822 with the men of the most scrupulous and tender con-* 
sciences, I have given a very fiill account of all . the 
reasonings on both sides, as that by which the reader 
may form and guide his own judgment of the whole 
affair. Many protestations passed in the house of 
lords in the progress of the debate. The party for 
a regency was for some time most prevailing : and 
then the protestations were made by the lords that 
were for the new settlement. The house was very 
full: about a hundred and twenty were present. 
And things were so near an equality, that it was at 
last carried by a very small majority, of two or three, 
to agree with the commons in voting the abdication, 
and the vacancy of the throne: against which a 
great protestation was made; as also against the 
final vote, by which the prince and princess of 
Orange were desired to accept of the crown, and 
declared to be king and queen ; which went very- 
hardly "• The poor bishop of Durham, who had ab- 

^ The debates cannot be of the whole house^ that the 

known from the Journals, yet I throne w^ not vacant, by king 

have seen my lord Somers^s James's having abdicated the 

notes of those in the house of kingdom : but it was retrieved 

commons, and they agree with next day in the house^ by some 

this author's account. O. lords being prevailed upon to 

^ I stood behind the wool- absent themselves, from an ap- 

sack in the house of lords, when prehension that if they had in- 

it was carried in a committee sisted, it must have ended in a 
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sconded for some time, and was waiting for a ship aGdg. 
to get beyond sea, fearing publick affronts, and had ^ 

offered to compound by resigning his bishoprick, 
was now prevailed on to come, and, by voting the 
new settlement, to merit at least a pardon for all that 
he had done: which, all things considered, was 
thought very indecent in him, yet not unbecoming 
the rest of his life and character *• 

But, before matters were brought to a full con- They drew 
elusion, an enumeration was piade of the chief heads ment J^t 
of king James's ill government. And in opposition ^^* 
to these, the rights and liberties of the people of 



civil war. D. (The final vote, 
of which the bishop here speaks, 
was carried by a majority of 
tvrenty voices, sixty-five against 
forty-five. And in the next ses- 
sion, the minority refused, when 
advised and urged to it,as Echard 
in his History of the Revolution, 
p. 260, 261, reports on the au- 
thority of the noble adviser^ 
either to enter their protests 
against the measure, or to quit 
the house in consequence of its 
being adopted.) 

' This is too hard, though al- 
most true. S. I have heard 
that he ofiered to resign his 
bishopric to this author, upon 
an assignation of one thousand 
per annum> but that he was di- 
verted from it by his nephews, 
Mr. Sydney Wortley Mouuta- 
gue, and Mr. Charles Mounta- 
gue, who were great friends to 
the new settlement, and brought 
him into it. He was always a 
very mean man in ail respects, 
but had some court-skill. One 
to whom he was great uncle 
told me, that by way of advice 



to him, he said, ** Nephew, do 
" as I did when I began the 
" world at court. Stick firm 
** to some one great man there. 
" If he fedls^ fall with him^ and 
" when he rises, you are sure 
" to rise with him, to more ad- 
** vantage than if you had left 
« him." The duke of York 
had been his patron, but now 
the bishop had got his prefer- 
ment. O. (Lord Montague, in 
his letter applying to king Wil- 
liam to be created a duke, 
pleads his bringing the earl of 
Huntingdon, the bishop of 
Durham, and lord Ashley, to 
vote against the regency, and 
for Wiiliam*s having the crown, 
which, he says, was carried by 
those three voices and his own. 
See Appendix to Dalrymple's 
Memoirs, p. 340. The ques- 
tion had been carried before 
against a regency by a majority 
of two voices, fifty-one agdnst . 
forty-nine. In the minority 
were all the bishops, with the 
exception of Compton and Tre- 
lawney.) 
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1669. England were stated. Some officious people studied 
to hinder this at that time. They thought they 
had akeady lost three weeks in their dehates: and 
the doing this, with the exactness that was neces- 
sary, would take up m(n*e time: or it would be 
done too much in a hurry, for matters of so nice a 
nature. And therefore it was moved, that this 
should be done more at leisure after the settlement 
But that was not hearkened to. It was theirefore 
thought necessary to frame tins instrument so^ tha* 
it should be like a new Magna Cfaarta. In the stat* 
ing tiiesegrieTances and rights, the dispensing power 
came to be discussed. And then the power of the 
crown to grant a nan^b^tante to some statutes was 
objected y. Upon opening this, the debate was found 
to be so intricate, that it was let fall at that time 
only for despatch. But afterwards an act passed 
condemning it singly. And the power of granting 
a non-ohstante was for the ftitufe taken away^ 
Yet king James's party took great advantage from 
this; and said, that, though the main clamour of 
the nation was against the dispensing power, yet 
when the convention brought things to a settiement, 
823 that did not appear to be so clear a point as had 
been pretended : and it was not so much as men- 
tioned in this instrument of government : so that, 
by the con&ssion of his enemies, it appeared to be 
no unlawftil power : nor was it declared contrary to 
the liberties of the people of England ■. Whereas, 



y Yet the words continue in et Maritt, Sees. 3. cap. 9. See 

patents. S. Journal of the Hou^ of Con- 

' It i» in a clause of the act, mons, 7th, 8th, i ith, lath Feb. 

declaring the rights and liber- i688»— -25th of Noy. 1689. 0. 

ties of the subject, &c* i Gul. « But see thedeclaratiMiaiid 
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itB set being Hientioiied thai wM only Upoo the tfph 1669, 
position that was niade» that so more time nt^^ ^ 

not be lost, nor tius instruBPteiit be cloggisd with ^th 
putable pointe ^ 

The last debate was ccmcerninif the oaths that The oath. 

^ were al- 



the Journal of the House of 
Commons as mentioned in tlie 
former page, and ob^erv^ the 
distinctions. Compare the whole 
with the hill of rights especially 
as to this important poiai of 
the dispensing power. O. But 
a very irregular use of it. For 
granting tibere is sudi a trust 
lodged with the crown, it will 
not. follow from thence, that 
the long may dispense with all 
the laws at his pleasure. The 
case of ship-money was founded 
upon an undeniable truth, that 
when the whole is at stake, the 
chief magistrate may and ought 
to do every thing that can con- 
tribute to the preservation of 
the society, though never so 
prejudicial to any of the parti- 
culara. Queen Elizabeth did 
many things in the year eighty- 
eight, that could not have been 
justified by the ordinary forms 
of law ; but the danger was im- 
minent and apparent, therefore 
no man ever complained of 
hardships upon that occasion. 
But there are many powers 
▼ested in the crown, the abuse 
of which would overturn the 
.whole frame of government. 
The king has an undoubted right 
to call whom he pleases to the 
house of lords : but the calling 
all the people of England would 
be a. very ridiculous, though a 
very sure way, to destroy the 
rest of the constitution all at 
once: as the excusing ereiy 



man from being of a jury (which 
the king may do by kw) would 
be of the whole administratioii 
of justice in the kingdom ; but 
there must always be Under- 
stood to be powers trusted with 
the crown for the benefit of the 
people: and the king's being 
Jud^ of tlie necessity does not 
hinder the community froux 
judging whether they are ex- 
ecuted to their pi^udice or ad-^ 
vantage. D. 

^ (According to Macpherson 
and others, " when the lower 
** house hesitated to accede to 
" the vote of the lords, till the 
" claims and demands of the 
*• subject were known, the 
" prince became apparently 
" uneasy. He sent to the 
" leadei^ of the commons, to 
" acquaint them, that if the 
** convention insisted upon new 
** limitations, he would leave 
" them to the mercy of James.** 
History of Great nritain, vol. 
i." p. 567. It is certain, as 
Ralph in his History, v<^. 
ii. p. 53. observes, that it was 
resolved that all such heads 
of the dectaration of rights as 
were introductory of new laws 
should be omittea. As the de- 
claration of rights made before 
William's acceptance of the 
crown is drawn, it neither air 
ters nor pretends to alter the 
constitution ofEogland, What 
has been done of thb nature 
was done afterwards.) 



tered. 
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i6Bg. should be taken to the Mng and queen. Many argu-, 
' meiits were taken during the debate from the oaths 

in the form m which the allegiance was sworn to the 
crown, to shew that in a new settlement these could 
not be taken. And to this it was always answered, 
that care should be taken, when other things were 
settled, to adjust these oaths, so that they should 
agree to the new settlement. In the oaths, as they 
ware formerly conceived, a previous title seemed to 
be asserted, when the king was sworn to, cw right- 
Jill and lawful king. It was therefore said, that 
these words could not be said of a king who had not 
a precedent right, but was set up by the nation. So 
it was moved, that the paths should be reduced to 
the ancient simplicity, of swearing to bear faith and 
true allegiance to the king and queen. This was 
agreed to. And upon this began the notion of a 
king defacto^ but not dejure. It was said, that ac- 
cording to the common law, as well as the statute in 
king Henry the seventh's reign, the subjects might 
securely obey any king that was in possession, whe- 
ther his title was good or not. This seemed to be 
a doctrine necessary for the peace and quiet of man- 
kind, that so the subjects may be safe in every go- 
vernment, that bringeth them under a superior force, 
and that will crush them, if they do not give a se- 
curity for the protection that they eiyoy under it 
The lawyers had been always of that opinion, that 
the people were not bound to examine the titles of 
their princes, but were to submit to him that was in 
possession. It was therefore judged just and reason- 
able, in the beginning of a new government, to 
make the oaths as general and comprehensive as 
might be : for it was thought, that those who once 
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took the oaths to the government would be after ^699. 



that faithful and true to it This tenderness, which ""^ 
was shewed at this time to a sort of people that had 
shewed very little tenderness to men of weak or ill 
informed consciences, was afterwards much abused 
by a new explanation, or rather a gross equivoca- 
tion, as to the signification of the words in. which 
the oath was conceived. The true meaning of th^ 
words, and the express sense of the imposers, was, 
that, whether men were satisfied or not with the 824 
putting the king and queen on the throne, yet, now; 
they were on it, they would be true to them, and 
defend them. But the sense that many put on them The ui 
was, that they were 6nly to obey them as usurpers, wm pM on 
during their usurpation, and that therefore, as long^Jb"*'' 
as they continued in quiet possession, they were 
bound to bear them and to submit to them: but 
that it was still lawful for them to . assist king 
James, if he should come to recover his crown, and 
that they might act and talk all they could, or durst, 
ia his &vour, as being still their king dejure. This 
was contrary to the plain meaning of the words, 
Jiiith, and true allegiance ; and was contrary to the . 
express declaration in the act that enjoined them. 
Yet it became too visible, that many in the nation, 
and particularly among the clergy, took the oath in 
this sense, to the great reproach of their profession. 
The prevarication of too many in so sacred a mat- 
ter contributed not a little to fortify the growing 
atheism of the present age. The truth was, the 
greatest part of the clergy had entangled themselves 
80 far with those strange conceits of the divine right 
of monarchy, and the unlawfulness of resistance ifl 
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iMg. any cdse ^. And tbey^ had so ei^aged themselves, by 
assertiBg these things so often and so publicly, that 
they did not know how to disengage themseiTes in 
honour or conscience. 

A notion was started, which by its agreement 
with thdr other principles had a great eflfect among 
them, and brought off the greatest number of those 
who came in honestly to the new government. This 
was chiefly managed by Dr. Lloyd, bishop of St. 
Asaph, now translated to Worcester. It was laid 
thus : the prince had a just cause of making war on 
the king. In that most of them agreed. In a just 
war, in which an appeal is made to God, success is 
conadered as the decision of Heaven. So the prince's 
success against king James gave him the right of 
conquest ova* him. And by it all his rights were 
transferred to the prince. His success was indeed 
ho conquest of the nation ; which had neither 
wronged him nor resisted him. So that, with re- 
lation to the people of England, the prince was no 
conqueror, but a preserver and a deliverer, well re- 
ceived and gratefully acknowledged. Yet with re- 
lation to king James, and all the right that was be- 
fyre vested in him, he was, as they thought, a con- 



^ In all the disputes between claimed) having been executed 

the houses of York and lian- for treason, and the last will of 

caster, legal right was much in- Henry the eighth had excluded 

sisted upon, divine not so much the Scotch line; which will was 

9B dioug^t o^ which was a no- made by the authority of an act 

tion started in king James the of parliament that was never 

first*8 reign, by a set of flatter- repealed. Besides, king James's 

ing clergymen : there being o- being an alien born, waa thought 

ihers in those days that made by some to be an eacclusioo by 

a doubt of the king's legal title; the common law. D. 
his mother (from whom he 
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queror^. By this notion they explained those pas- 1689. 
sages of Scripture that speak of God's disposing of 
kingdoms, and of pulling down one and setting up 
another ; and also our Sayiour^s arguing from the 
inscription on the coin, that they ought to render to 
Caesar the things that were Caesar's ; and St. Paul's 
charging the Romans to obey the powers that then 
were, who were the emperors that were originally 825 
the invaders of public liberty which they had sub- 
dued, and had forced the pe(^le and senate of Rome 



** The author wrote a paper 
to*prove thw, and it was burnt 
by the hangman, and is a very 
foalish scheme. S. Bishop 
Burnet wrote a pamphlet to en- 
courage this distinction, which 
had frequently been made be- 
fore in relation to William the 
conqueror, and Harold, but the 
house of commons ordered it 
to be burnt at Westminster 
hall gate. The earl of Notting- 
ham had better success with a 
declaration he made, that though 
the kingdom had not been con- 
quered, he looked upon himself 
to be so, having made all the 
tesistance that lay in his power 
to his being king, but had been 
orercome : which doctrine was 
to well recetred at court, that 
he was made secretary of state, 
notwithstanding the vigorous 
opposition he had made in the 
house of lords. But lord Wey- 
mouth told me, he prevailed 
with him and some more to 
&tay away, that the other side 
might carry the question ; for 
fear of a civil war, if they had 
loat it* X>. A false and dan- 
gerous notion, and most justly 
condemned. The prince of O- 



range came over by invitadon 
from the body of the nation, 
expressed or implied ; had no 
other right to do it, and what- 
ever was done against king 
James, and for the prince and 
princess of Orange, was, in fact, 
(and could have had no other 
foundation of justice,) done in 
virtue only of the rights of the 
people. No act of a king of 
this country, be the act what it 
will, can transfer or be the 
cause of transferring the crown 
to any other person, no not 
even to the heir apparent, with- 
out the consent of the people, 
properly given. The interest of 
government is theirs. Sove- 
reigns are the trustees of it, 
and can forfeit only to those 
who have entrusted them, nor 
can conquest of itself give any 
right to government : there must 
be a subsequent acquiescence,or 
composition, on the part of the 
people for it, and that implies 
compact. If this be so with re- 
gard to the conquest of a whole 
nation, it is more strongly that, 
when the conqiwst is over the 
king only of a country, and the 
war not against the kingdom. O. 
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so ill begun. This might have been made use of 
more justly, if the prince had assumed the kingship 
to himself, upon king James's withdrawing ; but did 
not seem to belong to the present case. Yet this had 
the most universal eflfect on the far greater part of 
the clergy. 

And now I have stated all the most material parts 
of these debates, with the fulness that I thought 
became one of the most important transactions that 
is in our whole history, and by much the most im- 
portant of our time. 
The prin. All things were now made ready for filling the 
to EngiLid. throne. And the very night before it was to be 
done, the princess arrived safely. It had been given 
out, that she was not well pleased with the late 
transaction, both with relation to her father, and to 
the present settlement. Upon which the prince wrote 
to her, that it was necessary she should appear at 
first so cheerfiil, that nobody might be discouraged 
by her looks, or be led to apprehend that she was 
uneasy by reason of what had been done. This 
made her put on a great air of gaiety when she 
came to Whitehall, and, as may be imagined, had 
great crowds of all sorts coming to wait on her, 
I confess, I was one of those that censured this in 
my thoughts. I thought a little more seriousness 
had done as well, when she came into her father's 
palace, and was to be set on his throne next day. 
I had never seen the least indecency in any part of 
her deportment before : which made this appear to 
me so extraordinary, that some days after I took 
the liberty to ask her, how it came that what she 
saw in so sad a revolution, as to her father's person, / / 
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made not a greater impression on her. She took 
this freedom with her usual goodness. And she as-" 
sured me, she felt the sense of it very lively upon her 
thoughts. But she told me, that the letters which 
had been writ to her had obliged her to put on a 
cheerfiilness, in which she might perhaps go too far, 
because she was obejdng directions, and acting a 
part which was not very natural to her^ This was 
on the 12th of Felmiary, being Shrove-Tuesday. 
The thirteenth was the day set for the two houses to 
come with the offer of the crown* So here ends the 
interregnum. 

And thus I have given the fullest and most parti- 
cular account that I could gather of all that passed 
during this weak, unactive, violent, and superstitious 
reign ; in which all regard to the affairs of Europe 
seemed to be laid aside, and nothing was thought on 



l«89. 



^ That she put on more airs 
of gaiety upon that occasion 
than became her, or seemed na- 
turaly I was an eyewitness to, 
having seen her upon her first 
arrival at Whitehall : but that 
she behaved in the ridiculous 
indecent manner the duchess of 
Marlborough has represented, 
I do as little believe, as that 
her grace (which she would in- 
sinuate) had any share in mak- 
ing the countess of Derby 
groom of the stole, which was 
entirely owing to her being the 
duke of Ormondes sister, and 
Mr. Overquerque*s niece ; with- 
out any recommendation from 
the princess of Denmark, which 
could not have been obtained 
without lady Churchiirs inter- 
position at that time, that was 
neither wanted or desired. Her 

VOL. III. 



grace, out of abundant good 
will to the countess of Derby, 
has produced her accounts, to 
show how much they exceeded 
her own, which may easily be 
accounted for^ that queen being 
of a very generous temper, and 
was continuallv presenting the 
ladies and their children, that 
were about her, with things of 
considerable value. Therefore 
the great articles are to jewel- 
lers, goldsmiths, and East India 
shops, which her grace took 
care there should be no call for, 
during her administration : but 
has confessed the mean begging 
of eighteen thousand pounds, 
after the immense wealth she 
and her &mily had extorted 
from the public during her fa- 
vour with queen Ann. D. 

c c 
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i689. but the $pit^£4l humour^ of a reyengf^ul IU3m 
826 Wy» ^^ *^® ^ ^^ ^^ wQiw Wfpi^g^d, projects 
of s(;NEae hot me44UBg prions, whose leanung 9Kd 
politiQS were of ^ piece, 4ht ofie e?«^po$big tbw) to 
^ut^qipt, ,^ii4 the oth^r to rm^ ; involving in it ^ 
j^m^i who, if it h^d not been ft)r his hmg. M-» 
sere^ uj tp §Mch coii^i^elB, might h^ve made ^ h^ter 
figure Iq hjstorf. U^t they ua^n^^d hoU^ *hlE«: 
^lye^ md hm po ill, ith#t ^ F*i^, whos^ rife wag 
hfi^t §ad pyo^rpiis, was ^Qm ^ i« ^feiirklieftp fttid 
disgriK:!^ But I hr^sik off hiete, leat I 'i^idd $m» 
to aggravate misfortunes, and load the unfortun^ 
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